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A woman’s prayer to St Sergios in Latin 
Syria: interpreting a thirteenth-century 
icon at Mount Sinai 


LUCY-ANNE HUNT 
For Hugo Buchthal at 80 


Amongst the collection of icons at St Catherine’s Monastery, 
Mount Sinai, is a small panel depicting a woman wearing a black 
veil kneeling before the equestrian saint Sergios (fig. 1). The icon 
is one of a group of thirteenth-century Sinai icons, many of 
equestrian saints, whose date and provenance has been a matter 
of debate. But lacking from this debate has been interpretation 
of the icon as an indicator of a particular social, religious and 
political field. The intrusion of the material world of the viewer 
in this icon, through the gesture of the kneeling woman, enables 
it to be interpreted as a personal prayer, an act of supplication 
for protection at the critical period before the final loss of Latin 
Syria to the Mamluks. It was arguably commissioned from one 
of the Syrian Orthodox artists whose work can be seen displayed 
in the churches to the east and south of Tripoli. This identifies 
an intense period of activity in wallpainting and icon production 
in Syria during the middle to second quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of which work at the end of the century in Cyprus was the 
continuation. Looked at from the perspective of the woman 
herself, the icon raises issues of the role of women in the patronage 
and veneration of icons in the Latin East.! 


1. Kind permission was given me to study icons at St Catherine’s Monastery, Mount 
Sinai. I am also grateful to the Department of Antiquities in Damascus for permission 
to visit monuments in Syria in September 1985. My visit was facilitated by a grant 
from the Field and Expeditions Fund of the University of Birmingham. This paper 
was read and discussed at a colloquium to mark Professor Hugo Buchthal’s 80th 
birthday (Warburg Institute, London University, 30 June/1 July, 1989) and sub- 
sequently at seminars at Birmingham and Warwick Universities. 
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The panel, measuring 28.7 x 23.2 cm, shows the woman kneel- 
ing and clasping the foot of the equestrian St Sergios. A long 
black veil is attached to her headdress and she has a string of 
beads attached to her waist. St Sergios is named by a Greek in- 
scription on the upper part of the panel. The saint wears a short 
mail tunic, or hauberk, leaving the lower arms bare except for 
wristbands. Over it is pinned a red cloak which flutters behind 
him. He holds a banner bearing a red cross, a motif that is 
repeated on his round shield and raised saddle cantle and pommel. 
He is crowned with a beaded coronet. His halo, also beaded, ex- 
tends upwards beyond the ground of the panel, drawing the 
viewer’s eye out to the raised frame which is painted with delicate 
scrolls in imitation of pastiglio raised and carved gesso work (see 
fig. 11). 

The panel has been inconclusively associated with each of 
Cyprus, Sinai and Syria in the thirteenth century. In their 
preliminary analysis of the icon, the Soterious attributed it to 
Cyprus in the late thirteenth century, proposing the woman’s black 
veil as a sign of mourning for the fall of Acre to the Muslims 
in 1291, according to a custom reported on Cyprus in the four- 
teenth century.” They also associated it with a large (95 x 62 cm) 
bilateral Sinai icon showing St Sergios with Bacchos (fig. 2) on 
the reverse of the Virgin Hodegetria (fig. 3).? As a pair, these 
icons were grouped by K. Weitzmann with others he ascribed first 
to the ‘Master of the Knights Templar’ and later to artists from 
Apulia or southern Italy working at Sinai.* The female donor 
was suggested to be mourning the final loss of Jerusalem of 1244. 


2. G. and M. Soteriou, Icônes du Mont Sinai (in Greek with French summary) 
2 Vols (Athens 1956, 1958), I fig. 187, II, 171. 

3. G. and M. Soteriou, Icônes du Mont Sinai, I, figs. 185-87, II, 170-71. 

4. K. Weitzmann, 'Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom', DOP 20 (1966) 71-72 
with fig. 49, rpt. in K. Weitzmann, Studies in the Art of Sinai (Princeton, 1982), 
345-6 with annotation, 435. The icon is reproduced in colour in K. Weitzmann et. 
al., The Icon (London 1987) 232. V. Pace, ‘Italy and the Holy Land: Import-Export, 
2. The Case of Apulia', in J. Folda (ed.) Crusader Art in the Twelfth Century (British 
Archaeological Reports, International Series 152) (Oxford 1982) 245-47 accepts that 
the *Master of the Knights Templar' icons form a group, if not all by the same artist 
and not from Apulia. 
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A Syrian dimension was introduced by l'Abbé J. Leroy in draw- 
ing the Sinai icons into his publication of the wallpaintings of 
the Syrian Orthodox (Melkite) church at Qara, situated between 
Homs and Damascus and not far south of the Crusader stronghold 
of Crac des Chevaliers.? On the north wall at Qara two military 
saints ‘protect’ the Virgin and Child. St Theodore rides eastward 
towards the Galaktotrophousa (fig. 4), with a fragmentary female 
saint, probably St Marina (St Margaret of Antioch), behind 
him.$ Further to the east is a panel of St Sergios between a lost 
panel (of the Hodegetria?) and John the Baptist (fig. 5). Each 
painting is framed as a panel with a red border. The linking of 
this cycle with icon painting is reinforced by the detail of fine 
brushstrokes of red foliage scrolls against the ochre paint of St 
Sergios' halo in imitation of pastiglio work. 

With Qara in mind, D. Mouriki aimed to reconcile the views 
of the Soterious and Weitzmann in suggesting that the icon of 
the woman with St Sergios together with the bilateral panel be 
attributed to a Syrian artist trained in Cyprus working at Sinai." 
Seven other panels from Weitzmann's group, including one with 
the female saints Catherine and Marina (fig. 6) and another of 
St Symeon with St Barbara (fig. 7), she assigned to a Cypriot 
painter at Sinai.? 

The Cypriot connection stems from the affiliation of the 
icon group as a whole both to wallpaintings at the church of 


5. J. Leroy, ‘Decouvertes de peintures chrétiennes en Syrie', Les Annales archéologi- 
ques Arabes Syriennes 25/1-2 (1975) 97-99, 104, figs. 1-3. The areas under consideration 
in this article straddle Maps 17 and 18 in R.L. Wolff and H.W. Hazard (eds.), The 
Later Crusades, 1189-1311, Vol. II of K.M. Setton (gen. ed.), A History of the 
Crusades (Madison 1969) 520, 521. 

6. The partial inscription is illegible. The orange-red of her cloak, signalling her 
virginal status, corresponds to other representations of this saint, as in another of 
the Sinai icons (here fig. 6). 

7. D. Mouriki, ‘Thirteenth-Century Icon Painting in Cyprus’, The Griffon 
(Gennadius Library, American School of Classical Studies, Athens), N.S. 1-2 (Athens 
1985-86) 66-71 and conclusion, 76-77. 

8. For these two panels of paired saints: G. and M. Soteriou, /cönes du Mont Sinai 
I figs. 183-4, II, 169-70; Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting in the Latin Kingdom’, 70-71, 
figs. 46, 50 (Studies, 344-45); Weitzmann et. al., The Icon, 235 (in colour). 
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Moutoullas, dated to 1280, and further icons on Cyprus itself.? 
But Mouriki played down the importance of the icon group by 
unfavourable comparison with other ‘Crusader’ work. In her 
estimation their attention to detail was a redeeming, but not an 
indicative, feature: 


‘This retrograde character, in addition to the low standards of craftsman- 
ship, compensated only by a taste for ornamental details, sets this group of 
Sinai icons apart from that which displays a bold virtuoso style and which 
has been related to the illuminated manuscripts of the ‘Acre school’.!° 


The inconclusive debate about this icon and its relatives has, 
then, been centred on subjective qualitative style, provenance and 
dating, in which the ‘lamenting’ female figure has been adduced 
in support of a date either in the wake of the fall of Jerusalem 
in 1244 or Acre in 1291. Replacing a formal with a contextual 
approach here asserts that the icon has a range of meanings within 
a particular social framework. This was arguably within the society 
of Frankish Syria in the mid-thirteenth century, when the future 
of Latin settlement on the mainland of Syria lay in the balance. 
Placing the woman herself at the centre of debate, in her rela- 
tion to the cult figure of the saint, initiates this line of argument. 

There is no inscription to identify the female figure. The icon 
is surely her own: in the Frankish east such a lady would be in 
a position to commission an icon on her own account, being able 


9. G. and M. Soteriou, Ic6nes de Mont Sinai, 11, 169-70. D. Mouriki, ‘The Wall 
Paintings of the Church of the Panagia at Moutoullas, Cyprus’, in I. Hutter (ed.), 
Byzanz und der Western: Studien zur Kunst des Europdischen Mittelalters (Oster- 
reichische Akad. d. Wissenshaften, Phil. Hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 432 Band) 
(Vienna 1984) esp. 205-8; Mouriki, Icon Painting in Cyprus, 36-37. 

10. D. Mouriki, Moutoullas, 208. 
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to hold her own fief, unlike her counterpart in the west.!! This 
advantageous position assumes that she was a member of the set- 
tled Frankish community rather than a visiting pilgrim. Weitz- 
mann noted the woman’s stiff cap, fashionable amongst 
noblewomen in the west in the thirteenth century.!* This lends 
weight to the supposition that she was a Frankish laywoman. But 
the most striking feature of her dress is the long black veil. Similar 
veils are worn by female donors in wallpaintings in Cyprus, in- 
cluding that at the Church of the Virgin Phorbiotissa at 
Asinou. The fact that it is black is more likely to indicate her 
personal status as a widow than a generalised mourning for the 
loss of a city. In this case, the death of her husband need not 
have been a recent event.!* She is only half in mourning accord- 


11. H. Mayer, The Crusades, (trans. J. Gillingham), (Oxford 1985) 161; P.M. Holt, 
The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the eleventh century to 1517 (London 
and New York 1986) 34. The thesis of J. Richard, ‘Le statut de femme dans I’ orient 
latin’, Recueils de la Societé Jean Bodin 12 (1962) 377-88, that the status of women 
was purely a western transplant, needs revising. The status of widows in both East 
and West is a complex issue. The findings of H. Dillard, Daughters of the Recon- 
quest: Women in Castilian Town Society, 1100-1300, (Cambridge 1984) 96-126, 
describe great variation in the economic and social status of widows in Spanish towns 
during the twelfth to thirteenth centuries; P. Schine Gold, The Lady and the Virgin: 
Image, Attitude, and Experience in Twelfth-Century France (Chicago 1985) 130-33 
also points up the contradictory nature of the evidence. 

12. Weitzmann, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom, 72 (Studies, 346). Western 
dress, including a stiff headdress under the wimple, was worn by Frankish women: 
see U.T. Holmes, ‘Life among the Europeans in Palestine and Syria in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries’, in H.W. Hazard (ed.), The Art and Architecture of the 
Crusader States, Vol. YV of K.M. Setton (ed.), A History of the Crusades (Madison 
1977) 23. 

13. A. and J. Stylianou, ‘Donors and Dedicatory Inscriptions: Suppliants and Sup- 
plications in the Painted Churches of Cyprus’, JOBG 9 (1960) 104 with fig. 6 (Ayios 
Demetrianos, Dali, of 1317) and later examples. I am grateful to B. Zeitler for point- 
ing out to me the thirteenth-century painting at Asinou of a veiled woman with her 
family before the Virgin and Child and St. George. Perhaps the woman here is in 
mourning for a son. The veil differs from the black woollen shawl worn over the 
head by twelfth-century nuns as Hildegard of Bingen in her portrait in the manuscript 
of her work the Scivias: W. Chadwick, Women, Art, and Society (London 1990) 52-53, 
fig. 18. 

14. Given the large number of widows in Outremer, a widow had the right (‘le ten 
de plor’) to remain unmarried for a year according to William of Tyre, Historia rerum 
in partibus transmarinis gestarum: see Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Historiens 
Occidentaux, 1(2) (Paris 1844) 1029 quoted by Holmes, Life among the Europeans, 24. 
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ing to the cultural code still operating in present-day rural Greece, 
for example. While her cloak is black her robe is blue.'? She 
kneels, embracing the foot of the saint. But this is not a gesture 
of lament: rather it is one of homage, support and supplica- 
tion. The woman is actually calling on the saint's higher 
authority in seeking his protection. 

The wearing of the veil by the woman reinforces her bid for 
protection from the saint. The explanation for this lies in the 
present day survival of a code of conduct governing the behaviour 
of women in another traditional society. In her study of Awlad 
“Ali Bedouin women in the Western Desert (between Egypt and 
Libya), L Abu-Lughod refers to veiling as ‘a vocabulary item in 
a symbolic language for communicating about morality’.'’ She 
shows that a woman veils as a sign of modesty, a denial of sex- 
uality, out of respect for the moral code of the society to which 
she belongs. Within that society she will only veil for men who 
command respect within the hierarchy, and not for those of lower 
social status or who have foregone respect or honour. Veiling 
is therefore a voluntary act within the kinship system. A woman 
is honouring her side of the social bargain, and expects protec- 
tion in return. The act — and extent — of veiling is on an in- 


15. L.M. Danforth (photography by A. Tsiaras), The Death Rituals of Rural Greece, 
(Princeton 1982) 54 records that in rural Greece women exchange their black mourn- 
ing clothes for dark blue and brown ones as the period of mourning comes to an 
end. Mourning garb comprises dressing completely in black, including a black ker- 
chief covering the head, forehead and neck. A widow, however, wears black for the 
rest of her life unless she remarries (which she should not do before the exhumation 
of her husband's body). It may be supposed that medieval ritual did not vary 
significantly, especially as strict social pressures are brought to bear to enforce mourn- 
ing practices, as Danforth points out. In the early Christian period, despite the ad- 
monitions of the church fathers, mourning lasted for at least one year, during which 
time black clothes were worn: M. Alexiou, The ritual lament in Greek Tradition 
(Cambridge 1974) 32-33. Alexiou here (32 with note 40) refers to the ancient triaköstia 
(offerings on the 30th day, replaced in Christian practice with a memorial on the 
40th) which comprised psalms, hymns and prayers rather than dirges, and was most 
widely practised amongst early oriental Christian communities, including the Syrian. 

16. The gesture is anticipated in a different context by that of Terra supporting the 
emperor's foot in the sixth century Barberini Diptych ivory panel: E. Kitzinger, Byzan- 
tine Art in the Making (Cambridge, Mass. 1977) 97-97, fig. 176. 

17. L. Abu-Lughod, Veiled Sentiments: Honor and Poetry in a Bedouin Society 
(Berkeley 1986) 159-167, esp. 165. 
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dividual basis, out of respect for a particular man and an acknow- 
ledgement of the protection he extends to her. In the icon, the 
supplicating woman adopts the veil as an expression of her sub- 
mission to St Sergios in the expectation of his reciprocation 
through protection. 

The plea for protection by similar veiled donors is a theme of 
wallpainting in thirteenth-century Syria, proposing a context for 
the icon. This can be traced in two places. A fragment showing 
a woman wearing a dark veil kneeling before a standing saint 
was removed from the south wall of the ‘Baptismal Chapel’ out- 
side the entrance to the Hospitaller fortress of Crac des Chevaliers 
and photographed in 1935.!? This fragment is loosely dateable, 
with other wallpainting from the chapel, before the loss of the 
fortress to the Mamluks in 1271.!° It should probably be dated 
considerably earlier in the century alongside other donor figures 
in the area including a (male) donor standing before the titular 
saint at the church of Mar Phocas at Amioun in present day 
Lebanon (fig. 8).?? Secondly, a section of wallpainting with two 
kneeling veiled female donors supplicating icons from the north 
wall of a chapel in Beirut was removed to the National Museum 
of Beirut after the excavation of the church in 1941 (fig. 9).?! 
Each donor appeared in a small panel, subsidiary to a main icon. 
The pairing of suppliant and icon was originally repeated along 
the length of the wall. In the preserved fragment, the left sup- 
pliant directs her prayer to the Virgin Hodegetria and the right 


18. From the south wall: J. Lauffray, ‘Forums et monuments de Béryte: le niveau 
médiéval", Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth (1946-48), 14. I am grateful to Professor 
E. Cruikshank Dodd for this reference. J. Folda, *Crusader Frescoes at Crac des 
Chevaliers and Marqab Castle', DOP 36 (1982) 190, 195 with figs. 12 and 14. 

19. Folda, Crusader Frescoes, 196 dated it with other fragments, to the late twelfth 
or early thirteenth century. He does point out, however, that there are two or even 
three phases and that his dating is tentative. 

20. J. Lauffray, Forums et monuments de Béryte, 14, with fig. 4. E. Cruikshank 
Dodd, *The Influence of Cyprus in Lebanon in the 13th Century', Fourteenth An- 
nual Byzantine Studies Conference: Abstracts of Papers (Houston, Texas Nov. 10-13 
1988) 46 names him as Phillippe. 

21. Lauffray, Forums et monuments de Béryte, 7-16, with fig. 2, suggested an iden- 
tification with the church of St. Saviour. For the plan of the chapel: J. Lauffray, 
‘Forums et monuments de Béryte', Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 7 (1942-44), pl. 
III opposite 18. 
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to a largely destroyed image, also of the Virgin and Child to judge 
from the throne, cushion, and decorative motif on the feet. A 
graffito in Latin confirms Latin use of the chapel and the find 
of an ossuary at the east end of the nave during the excavation 
proposes a funerary function.” The row of suppliants praying 
to individual icons suggests the chapel belonged to a sorority 
devoted to commemorative prayer dedicated to the Virgin. This 
may have been one of several foundations associated with the 
Cistercians. Cistercian nunneries were founded in Syria from the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century and there was one in the 
town of Tripoli, north of Beirut.? The donor of the Sinai St 
Sergios icon could have been attached to one of these institutions, 
as a noble lay member. 

Suspended from the woman's waist in the Sinai icon is a string 
of beads, an attribute of personal prayer adapted from Marian 
devotion (fig. 1).?* Prayer beads as an aid to private prayer are 
included in illustrations in later medieval Books of Hours.? But 
an earlier, written, account of the practice of counting off prayers 
to the Virgin with separate beads is that of the twelfth century 
English historian William of Malmsbury in his Gesta pontificum. 
Describing an eleventh century event, he recounts how Godiva, 
wife of Count Leofric, hung a string of jewels which she used 
for this purpose around the nect of a statue of the Virgin as a 
votive offering." Within the contemporary context of the thir- 


22. Lauffray, Forums et monuments de Béryte, 11-12 (graffiti); 8 (ossuary: whether 
the bones were female or male is not stated). 

23. A daughter house of St Mary Magdalen at Acre: Hamilton, Cistercians in the 
Crusader States, 410-12. 

24. Weitzmann, Painting in the Latin Kingdom, 72 (Studies, 346) first suggested 
it was a rosary. For prayer beads and piety, see H. Thurston, ‘Chapelet’, in F. Cabrol 
and H. Leclercq (eds.), Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, III (1) 
(Paris 1913) cols. 390-406. 

25. J. Harthan, Books of Hours and their Owners (London 1977) 35 with note 18. 

26. *. . . circulum gemmarum, quem filo insuerat ut singularum contactu singulas 

orationes incipiens numerum non praetermitteret; hunc ergo gemmarum circulum 
collo imaginis sanctae Mariae appendi jussit.’ 
*. . . a circle of gems which she had threaded on a string so that beginning individual 
prayers by contact with individual gems she would not miss any out. She ordered 
this circlet of gems to be hung about the neck of an image of St Mary'. This text 
is quoted by Thurston, Chapelet, col. 401. The translation here is that of K. Down, 
who kindly answered my queries concerning the text. 
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teenth century Near East, the frontispiece to the Gospel of the 
Cicilian Queen Keran, made in Sis in 1271 (fig. 10) shows Keran 
and her family praying to the Deisis with each member’s sup- 
plication registered as a bead.” In the icon, the woman's prayer 
probably incorporates a personal memorial aspect: she appears 
alone, without family. Prayer beads associated with memorial 
prayers for the dead are carried by weepers in later tomb sculpture 
in the west, but this could adapt earlier, more directly personal, 
practice.” Taken in conjunction with the black veil, the prayer 
beads here represent the widow’s prayer as commemorative and 
concomitant to her plea to the military saint to protect her. 


Cult of St Sergios as a military saint 

The woman’s personal prayer is an espousal of a Syrian 
Orthodox saint by a Frankish Settler. Her adoption of St Sergios 
is indicative of a more generalised belief in the efficacy of eastern 
saints among members of the Frankish nobility. This was institu- 
tional as well as personal and included the handing over of 
monasteries from Orthodox to Cistercian jurisdiction. The 
monastery of St Sergios at Gibelet in the southern part of the 
County of Tripoli (Jubail, in modern Lebanon) retained the 
dedication to St Sergios on being transferred from Syrian 
Orthodox to Cistercian use in 1231.” 

The icon expresses a shared local and western contemporary 
mythology of military values. St Sergios’ archery equipment has 
been described by D.C. Nicolle as ‘an accurately shown mixture 
of Saldjuk, Mamluk and possibly Mongol styles’ while the high 
saddle is western.? But the saint is also romanticised, his 
authority ritually enhanced by his coronet. The horse arches its 
neck from the pressure of the curb bit, there for ritual showman- 


27. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate MS 2563, fol. 380r: S. Der Nersessian, 

Armenian Art (London 1978) 144-50, fig. 107; B. Narkiss (ed.), Armenian Art 
Treasures of Jerusalem (Oxford 1980) 63-64, fig. 77. 

28. An example is a weeper from the tomb of Phillipe Le Hardi, Duke of Burgundy 
(school of Claus Sluyter) of c. 1385-1410 reproduced in T.S.R. Boase, Death in the 
Middle Ages (London 1972) 84, fig. 69. 

29. Hamilton, Cistercians in the Crusader States, 414-5. 

30. D.C. Nicolle, Arms and Armour of the Crusading Era 1050-1350, 2 Vols. (New 
York 1988) I, 333, II, fig. 843. 
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ship. St Sergios was one of several military saints who found 
favour with the Latins. Crusader chronicles refer to the miraculous 
appearance of Sts George, Mercurius and Demetrios before the 
battle for Antioch in 1098, leading armies of cavaliers in white. 
This is a vision which repeats itself in accounts of other military 
encounters involving Crusaders and to which appeal could be 
made through prayer.*! Icon painting was an embodiment of 
that vision. A different icon at Sinai shows the three equestrian 
saints Victor, Menas and Vincent with the Deisis pictured 
above.? Another, in the British Museum (fig. 11), illustrates the 
miraculous rescue by St George of the boy from Mytelene (on 
Lesbos). This has been attributed to St George’s cult centre at 
Lydda, to the south.? St George was revered throughout Syria, 
with monasteries dedicated to him in the hands of western orders 
as well as indigenous Christians. The major Cistercian monastery 
of Jubin in the Black Mountain near Antioch was also dedicated 
to this saint. Founded by 1214 and taken by Sultan Baybars in 
1268, it was probably itself originally an eastern foundation.*4 
A Syrian Orthodox monastery of St George still exists near Crac 
des Chevaliers, which was a medieval centre of pilgrimage, and 
icons of this type could well have also been made in this 
vicinity.? 

The woman’s choice of St Sergios in the icon shows that women 


31. P. Deschamps, ‘La légende de saint Georges et les combats des croisées dans 
les peintures murales du Moyen Age’, Fondation Eugéne Piot: Monuments et Mémoires 
44 (1950) 113-15, 126. 

32. Weitzmann, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom, 79, (Studies, 353), fig. 63, 
describes it as ‘of good quality and pure Byzantine style’; R. Cormack and S. Mihlarios, 
‘A Crusader Painting of St George: ‘‘maniera greca’’, or “lingua franca’’?’, Burl- 
ington Magazine 126 no. 972 (1984) 134, fig. 5. 

33. Cormack and Mihalarios, A Crusader Painting of St George, 132-41. This article 
disregards the evidence of local wallpainting in proposing that the artist was an itinerant 
Frenchman. 

34. B. Hamilton, The Cistercians in the Crusader States, in M.B. Pennington (ed.), 
One Yet Two. Monastic Tradition East and West (Cistercian Studies 29) (Kalamazoo 
1976) rpt. in B. Hamilton, Monastic Reform, Catharism and the Crusades (900-1300) 
(London 1979) 408-10. 

35. R. Boulanger (trans. J.S. Hardman), The Middle East, Hachette World Guide 
(Paris 1966) 354. Today the monastery has several post-medieval icons of St George. 
I owe the suggestion of the medieval importance of this monastery of St George to 
Professor R. Huygens. 
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as well as men adopted military saints for protection.’ Another 
small Sinai icon of a named male donor, George of Paris, sup- 
plicating Sts George and Theodore (32.5 x 22.2 cm) (fig. 12) offers 
a point of comparison. The donor was probably a pilgrim on a 
visit from France who recorded his name in the inscription with 
the purpose of donating it to a church, monastery or cult centre 
dedicated to one of these saints. The formulaic inscription in 
Greek, a liturgical language of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 
records his invocation: Ag[notc] tod AovAov tov E[EO]Ü rempriov 
tov Hapıcılov].?” Deisis has been shown by C. Walter to imply 
an entreaty or supplication in a legal sense as well as a prayer.?? 
This written prayer finds its counter part in the woman's silent 
gesture and string of beads and it is this aspect of petitionary 
prayer which links both icons as apotropaic images. The difference 
in function — public display and private use — explains a nuance 
between them. George raises his hands, with the palms upward, 
abdicating his contact with the saint to the medium of the words 
of the prayer. The woman, on the other hand, makes direct 
physical contact with St Sergios by cradling his foot. She has 
recourse to touch as well as voice as the vehicle for her appeal. 
Registering her plea through direct physical contact points to her 
more intimate approach in adopting the equestrian saint as pro- 
tector. Her icon lacks an inscription as none would be necessary 
on an icon for immediate personal use. These variations indicate 
the stipulations made by different commissioners in negotiating 
the composition of their panels with the artist according to 
purpose. 


The Artist 
Turning from the commissioner to the painter of the icon, it 
does not follow, of course, that the artist was a woman. Or, to 


36. I. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, Byzantine Icons in Steatite (Vienna 1985) suggests 
steatites of military saints to have been as popular with civilians as with the military. 

37. Weitzmann, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom, 79-80, fig. 64; Cormack 
and Mihalarios, A Crusader Painting of St George, 134, fig. 5. 

38. Ch. Walter, ‘Two Notes on the Deésis’, REB 26 (1968) 317. 
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to put it another way, if the icon were painted by a woman, her 
work would probably be indistinguishable from that of a male 
artist. The essence of the praying woman's icon is its close atten- 
tion to detail. Observation of the woman's expression and gesture, 
the horse and trappings, the elaborate military gear offset by the 
strident red of the saint's cloak and hose, all enclosed with an 
intricately patterned frame, give texture to the panel. But there 
is no extraneous detail: all contributes to an overall effect. The 
common argument that an aesthetic of the detail be used to in- 
dentify — and in a derogatory sense to trivialise and undervalue 
the work of a woman artist — has recently been deconstructed 
by N. Schor.?? There is nothing in the appearance, with its focus 
on the minute, or the technique of the icon that can be construed 
as specific to a female painter. Women working as painters in 
the Middle Ages can most readily be identified as manuscript il- 
luminators, who worked in enclosed convents, or domestic sur- 
roundings.^ In the present case, however, the icon's technique 
and style leads instead to monumental painting for the Syrian 
Orthodox church in the area of Tripoli. 


The Icon and Wallpainting in the County of Tripoli and in 
Qalamoun 

The icon's only inscription is that of the saint's name in Greek, 
which — as in the case of George of Paris’ prayer — was a 
language of the artist, a Syrian Orthodox. This Syrian Orthodox 
dimension, introduced with Leroy's publication of the Qara wall- 
paintings, deserves to be further explored. Consideration of the 
icon in the light of the wallpainting at Qara and related 
monuments, supports its attribution to the Tripoli during the mid- 
dle to third quarter of the thirteenth century. The plateau area 


39. N. Schor, Reading in Detail: Aesthetics and the Feminine (New York and London 
1987) passim. 

40. A. Weyl Carr, “Women Artists in the Middle Ages’, Feminist Art Journal 3 (1976) 
5-9, 26, esp. 8. A. Weyl Carr, "Women and Monasticism in Byzantium', Byzantinische 
Forschungen 9 (1985) 14-15, attributes the anonymity of women as scribes and painters 
both to the probable ‘cottage-industrial’ nature of the book trade and the practice 
of daughters working for their painter fathers. 
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of Qalamoun, east of the Anti-Lebanon mountains, in which Qara 
is located, remained Muslim-held territory. But it was a much- 
visited area, not least by westerners, and can be regarded as hav- 
ing been within the cultural orbit of the County of Tripoli.^! 

Despite being damaged, the equestrian saints at Qara, Sergios 
and Theodore (figs. 4-5), compare closely with the woman's icon 
and the bilateral Sinai icon (figs. 1-2). They wear similar mail 
tunics, armbands and cloaks and St Sergios carries the cross ban- 
ner. St Theodore's horse, part of which is preserved, has the thick 
neck, sharp eye and pear-shaped ears. Both saints wear a diadem 
with a raised centrepiece as do Sts Sergios and Bacchos in the 
associated bilateral panel. At Qara too the role of the 
equestrian saints is to protect the Virgin, with St Theodore placed 
next to the Galaktotrophousa. By analogy with the front of the 
bilateral icon (fig. 3), the Hodegetria occupied the lost panel next 
to St Sergios. Perhaps the bilateral icon was made for this, or 
another church dedicated to Sts Sergios and Bacchos. It could 
have been taken, with the more portable smaller icons from the 
same area, to Sinai for safe-keeping when the situation 
deteriorated. In any case these shared elements between the wall- 
painting and the icon are sufficiently close to indicate common 
craftsmanship. 

To the south of Qara, the monastery church of Mar Musa al- 
Habashi (St Moses of Ethiopia), near Nebek retains at least six 
warrior saints on its north and south nave walls amongst the last, 


41. J. Nasrallah, ‘Voyageurs et Pelerins au Qalamoun', Bulletin d'Etudes Orien- 
tales (Institut Francais de Damas) 10 (1943-44) 5-78, especially 13-17. 

42. St Procopius in another thirteenth century. Sinai icon is being invested with a 
similar diadem as a Christian martyr according to C. Walter, “The Iconographic 
Sources for the Coronation of Milutin and Simonida at Gracanica’, L’Art Byzantin 
au Début du XIVe Siécle (Belgrade 1978) 190, but the diadem seems to have no addi- 
tional significance. 
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arguably thirteenth century, phase of painting in the church.? 
In common with Qara, these have blue backgrounds and are 
framed in red. St Theodore (?) on the north wall, is the best 
preserved of these (fig. 13). This saint displays the flying red cloak, 
cross banner and decorated shield. Additional distinguishing 
features include patterning of the fetlocks with short horizontal 
and vertical stripes, and the hoof drawn with semicircular parallel 
lines. This is an accentuation of the fine wispy lines, and carefully 
drawn hooves of the bilateral icon’s horses (fig. 2). Only the lower 
half is preserved of the St George on the south wall opposite, 
with the horse and rider leaping over a stretch of water with fish 
(fig. 14).^^ But this strip of water is enough to identify the scene 
as the miraculous rescue by St George of the boy from Mytilene. 
A fragment of the same scene is preserved amongst the wallpaint- 
ings of the extramural *baptismal chapel" at the Hospitaller for- 
tress of Crac des Chevaliers.* The Crac wallpainting has been 
heavily repainted, and care must be taken with stylistic comparison 
(fig. 16). But certain indicative details have been retained, especial- 
ly the horse's characteristically patterned fetlocks and the ringed 
hooves in common with Nebek. Local Syrian Orthodox painters, 
then, were responsible for the Nebek and Crac des Chevaliers 
paintings, as well as those at Qara. 

Returning to the area of Tripoli itself, the equestrian saints re- 
appear amongst the wallpaintings at the church of Mar Tadros 


43. E. Cruikshank Dodd, *Notes on the Monastery of Mar Musa al-Habashi, near 
Nebek, Syria’, in J. Folda (ed.), Crusader Art in the Twelfth Century (British 
Archaeological Reports, International Series 152) (Oxford 1982) 172, with pl. 7.7. 
Cruikshank Dodd here (171, 173-74 applies the dated inscriptions of 1058 and 1100 
(corrected verbally to 1192) to the first and second phases of wallpainting, inscribed 
respectively in Greek, and Syriac with Arabic; E. Cruikshank Dodd, *The Last Judge- 
ment in Mar Musa al-Habashi', paper read at the London meeting cited above, note 
1. There is, however, considerable discrepancy within the plaster layers and it is feasible 
to assume thirteenth-century work amongst the painting here. Cruikshank Dodd's 
further study is awaited to resolve these problems. In September 1985 Italian-Syrian 
restoration work was commencing on the church. 

44. Cruikshank Dodd, Mar Musa al-Habashi, 172, pl. 7.7. 

45. J. Folda, ‘Crusader Frescoes 192, 194-95 fig. 22 (north wall). 
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at Bahdeidat at Gibelet (Jubail), between Tripoli and Beirut.* 
St Theodore on the north wall is particularly close to his counter- 
part at Qara.*’ In particular, he faces front towards the viewer 
with his halo extending upwards over the frame. Apart from the 
same military gear, he also carries a similar decorated shield with 
a jewelled edge. 

Well before the rediscovery of Qara and the other Qalamoun 
churches J. Lauffray had grouped together the wallpaintings near 
Tripoli: Amioun, Bahdeidat, Crac des Chevaliers, with others 
at the Grotto of St Marina (Marinos) and Mar Charbel et 
Ma'ad. More recent work by. E. Cruikshank Dodd has 
established a date of 1243 for the paintings at Mar Charbel at 
Ma‘ad by identifying its painted programme as a commemora- 
tion by the father of the Frankish Anne Boulanger, for his 
daughter, buried in the church in that year.“ This gives a date 
at the earlier end of the time-span of this phase of painting in 
Syria. The icon, then, must have been painted between the early 
1240s-1270s by a Syrian orthodox artist. 

To summarize: the icon’s equestrian St Sergios — like the kneel- 
ing woman herself — is paralleled at churches in the County of 
Tripoli and in Qalamoun which were painted by Orthodox Syrian 
artists between the early 1240s and 1270s. The woman must have 
commissioned her icon from an indigenous Syrian artist after the 
mid-century and before the loss of Tripoli and its surround- 
ing area to Sultan Qalawun in 1289, and probably also well before 
the loss of Crac des Chevaliers in 1271. 


46. Mention is made of the Bahdeidat paintings by M. Tallon, ‘Peintures byzan- 
tines au Liban: Inventaire’, Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph 38 (1962) fasc. 
13, 291; J. Sader, Peintures murales dans les églises maronites médievales (Beirut 
1987), a reference kindly communicated by Professor J. Folda, has been unavailable 
to me. 

47. A photograph of St Theodore at Bahdeidat is deposited in the photographic 
collection of the Courtauld Institute of Art, London University. 

48. Lauffray, Forums et monuments de Beryte, 14 with notes 1-3. Other features 
link the Qalamoun and Tripoli groups of wallpaintings, including the elaborate 
canopies as a framing device. The same twisted ribbon motif on the arch frames the 
panels at Qara (fig. 4), Amioun and Beirut (figs. 8, 9). 

49. E. Cruikshank Dodd, seminar at Oxford University, March 1977. 
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The Mediterranean perspective: Syria, the West and Cyprus 

This attribution of the icon to mainland Syria in the mid- 
thirteenth century has further implications. It shows the interplay 
between Latin and indigenous cultures stimulating artistic 
endeavour throughout the thirteenth century, and not just towards 
the end at Acre, as has been assumed. This enables a revision 
of the chronology of painting in Syria and Cyprus in the thir- 
teenth century. The prominence of women, in the icon and related 
wallpaintings, also raises questions about the role of women as 
commissioners and users of icons in Latin Syria. 

This production was predominantly for local indigenous or 
Frankish clients with limited account reaching the West itself.?! 
The process of copying the iconography of eastern saints from 
icons and wallpaintings and its transmission to the west in the 
thirteenth century is apparent in the drawings on a parchment 
leaf from a model book in the Augustinermuseum in Freiburg 
(fig. 17).? In the upper part, Christ accompanied by Peter is 
shown conversing with Zacchaeus, who sits in the branches of 
a tree (Luke, 19, 1-10). Below are two equestrian saints labelled 
as Theodore and Constantine, the latter mistakenly for 


50. J. Folda, Crusader Manuscript Illumination at Saint-Jean d'Acre, 1275-1291 
(Princeton 1976) 169, assumes that *A distinctive culture and its artistic manifesta- 
tion were cut down in the vigour of youth at Acre in 1291’. 

51. The effect of eastern imagery on westerners visiting shrines in the east must have 
been profound. For example, it has been suggested that Conrad, Bishop of 
Halberstadt's decision to enter the Cistercian order might well have been associated 
with his cure at the shrine of the Virgin at Tortosa in 1204-5: A.J. Andrea, ‘Conrad 
of Krosigk, Bishop of Halberstadt, Crusader and Monk of Sittenbach: His 
Ecclesiastical Career, 1184-1225', Analecta Cisterciensia 43/1 (1987) 48-49. This shrine 
had an image of the Virgin, although of which type is not known. 

52. R. Hauser, Die Zeit der Staufer: Geschichte-Kunst-Kultur, Katalog der Austellung, 
Würtembergisches Landesmuseum, Stuttgart (Stuttgart 1977) 1, 542-43, no. 722 with 
summary bibliography. A. Legner, Ornamenta Ecclesiae: Kunst und Künstler der 
Romanik, Katalog zur Austellung des Schnütgen-Museums in der Josef-Haubrich 
Kunsthalle (Kóln 1985) 1, 316-18, no. B89. H. Schadek and K. Schmid, Die Záhr- 
inger: Anstoss und Wirkung, (Freiburg 1986) 67-69, no. 41. I am grateful to Dr D. 
Zinke for these references and for supplying the photograph reproduced here. 
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George.” The drawings have been attributed to either Sicily or, 
more usually, the Upper Rhine, between the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, with the equestrian saints added in a different 
style. The draughtsman of the equestrian saints had before him 
an icon like that of Sts Theodore and George, made for George 
of Paris (fig. 12), as Weitzmann observed.°* It is assumed that 
there is no connection between the upper and lower drawings. 
These can, however, be reconciled through the programme of wall- 
painting at the Grotto of St Marina (Marinos) near Tripoli. 
Although these are now in poor condition, Ch.-L. Brossé iden- 
tified both Zacchaeus and the equestrian Saint Demetrios amongst 
five panels preserved from the earlier phase of wallpainting 
here.? The format of vividly coloured panels with blue 
backgrounds and framed with dark red is the same as that 
employed at Qara and Mar Musa al-Habashi and all but two are 
inscribed in Greek. The apparently disparate drawings of the 
Freiburg leaf, then, can be reunited as a record of wall and icon 
painting made by a western artist on a visit to the Qalamoun area 
in the thirteenth century. 

With the painter of the woman's icon established as a Syrian 
Orthodox and not a Cypriot, the accepted chronology relative 
to icon and wallpainting on Cyprus proposed by Mouriki can be 
reversed. Mouriki wrote that ‘the Cypriot origin of the painter 
of the decoration at Moutoullas can hardly be disputed’.% 
Direct comparison between the Syrian wallpaintings and 
Moutoullas (1280) throws this into question. The placing of the 
Hodegetria under a decorative arch ornamented with a twisted 
ribbon motif and foliage spandrels at Moutoullas replicates the 


53. This is in parallel with the commonly held misapprehension that the bronze statue 
of Marcus Aurelius in Rome represented Constantine: L. Seidel, Songs of Glory: The 
Romansesque Facades of Aquitaine (Chicago 1981) 6-7, with note 7. 

54. Weitzmann, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom, 78-81, (Studies, 352-55), 
fig. 62. 

55. Ch.-L. Brossé, *Les peintures de la Grotte de Marina pres Tripoli', Syria 7 (1926) 
34-35, 37-38, pl. X. The other three panels represent St Marina/Marinos attacking 
a devil, the Annunciation and Deisis. 

56. Mouriki, Moutoullas, 208. 
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Hodegetria at Beirut (fig. 9). The same ornamental framing ap- 
pears at Qara (fig. 4) and Amioun (fig. 8). Equestrian saints 
also appear at Moutoullas, including St George, whose horse has 
the same complicated bridle with the forelock tucked in, low 
placed eye and patterned girth as St Theodore’s at Qara (fig. 
4).°8 The so-called ‘maniera cypria’ emerges as much, if not 
more, as a phenomenon of Syria. Certainly contact between Syria 
and Cyprus long preceded the mid-thirteenth century, with cross 
currents of artistic influence forming part of that process.” 
Alongside the preparations made by Latins for a safe haven in 
Cyprus, immigration by local Syrians also preceded the loss of 
mainland Syria to Mamluks, with both Orthodox and Jacobite 
communities settled on the island.‘ 


Women and Icons 

Interpreted as a personal prayer in response to the encroaching 
Mamluk threat to Latin Syria, the icon of the woman praying 
to St Sergios itself raises a further issue, that of contemporary 
female spirituality as a factor in the production and veneration 
of icons. One aspect is the commissioning of icons by women. 
Related to this is the reception and veneration of existing icons 
in which female spirituality can be shown to have acted as a 
catalyst. The final question is whether iconographic change can 
be attributed to discernable pressure by women as commissioners 
and viewers. 


57.The Hodegetria at Moutoullas is at the east end of the south wall of the nave: 
Mouriki, Moutoullas, 174, 191, fig. 10. 

58. Mouriki, Moutoullas, 193-94, fig. 20. 

59. This is consistent with the evidence of ceramic finds in Cyprus of imitation Port 
St Symeon ware, copying oriental-style ceramics, which were made near Antioch for 
both Syrians and Latins in the thirteenth century prior to 1268: N. Patterson 
Sevéenko, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Pottery at Dumbarton Oaks’, DOP 28 (1974) 
360 with fig. 27. 

60. G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, III Vols. (Cambridge 1940) I, 305; J. Richard, 
‘Le peuplement latin et syrien en Chypre au XIIe siècle’, Byzantinische Forschungen 
7 (1979) 157-73 (rpt. in J. Richard, Croisés, missionaires et voyageurs, [London 1983] 
no. VID. 
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Women as commissioners 

The icon’s supplicating woman was one of several laywomen 
as well as nuns in Palestine and Syria in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries who, as elsewhere, were active as commissioners and 
donors. Commissions were undertaken by women in a variety 
of contexts: public, private, or monastic, either alongside men 
or on their own account. Some specific cases elucidate this. Two 
women and a man kneel at the base of the Glykophilousa column 
painting at the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem (inscribed with 
the date of 1130). Their pleas for solace and mercy were inscribed 
at top and bottom of the panel: the latter is still legible.°' This 
represents either a family or a group donation. Nuns also con- 
tributed as donors, recorded in inscriptions or by their portraits. 
An Armenian nun named Ashkenouri is named alongside the ec- 
clesiastics and monks who, at the turn of the thirteenth century, 
contributed to the cost of sending a Syriac lectionary (now Paris, 
B.N. Syr. 355) to be lavishly illustrated by a painter in 
Melitene. A good example of a portrait of a nun is that 
painted as a tiny figure kneeling at the foot of the Virgin Episkep- 
sis carved on a thirteenth century marble relief at the church of 
the Virgin at Makrynitsa (Thessaly) in Greece.‘ 

The pictures of saints accompanying private devotional prayers 
were a matter of personal choice in the Psalter of Queen Melisende 
(London, B.L. Egerton 1139), produced in Jerusalem in, or only 
shortly before, 1149. The prayers are phrased for a woman, 


61. G. Kühnel, Wall Painting in the Latin Kingdom (Berlin 1988) 15-19, Pls. III- 
VI, figs. 3 (general plan), 4-6. 

62. J. Leroy, Manuscrits syriaques à peintures conservés dans les bibliotheques 
d’Europe et d’Orient (Paris 1964) 273. 

63. G. Soteriou, ‘Byzantine Relief Icons’, in Recueil d’études dédiées a la mémoire 
de N.P. Kondakov (Prague 1926) I, 133-36, figs. 6-8 (in Greek); G.A. Soteriou, ‘La 
sculpture sur bois dans l'art byzantin’, Mélanges Charles Diehl, IIl, Art, (Paris 1930) 
179. 

64. H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Oxford 
1957) 9-11, with Appendix I, 132-34 (F. Wormald). Recently on the psalter's date: 
A. Borg, ‘The Lost Apse Mosaic of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem’, in A. Borg and 
A. Martindale (eds.), The Vanishing Past: Studies of Medieval Art, Liturgy and 
Metrology presented to Christopher Hohler (British Archaeological Reports, Inter- 
national Series II) (Oxford 1981) 10-11. 
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making it certain that the manuscript was used in private devo- 
tion by Melisende herself or her sister Yvette, abbess of the con- 
vent of Lazarus at Bethany. The miniature of the enthroned Virgin 
Nikopoia heading the text of the oration to Mary (fig. 18) func- 
tions as an icon, to which separate prayers were offered.‘ 
Melisende’s influence on the cultural, religious and political life 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was profound.© But her 
prominence was not unique. Relatively favourable economic cir- 
cumstances also encouraged patronage amongst aristocratic 
women in Syria and Palestine during the twelfth to thirteenth cen- 
turies. The better status of women within a society at war, when 
additional responsibilities including the maintenance of goods and 
property fell to women, was reflected in patterns of production 
of works of art.” 

Finally works of art were commissioned to commemorate 
women. The names of Syrian Orthodox nuns were recorded 
alongside monks in the colophon of a Syriac lectionary made at 
a monastery near Edessa in 1222, now in Damascus.°® The 
painted decoration of the church of Mar Charbel at Ma‘ad has 
been mentioned as commemorating the Frankish Anne Boulanger. 
At Mar Tadros at Bahdeidat a fragmentary epitaph of a woman 
carved in Greek was found set into the wall of the church and 
probably dates to a similar time.” 


65. Buchthal, Miniature Painting, 9-10, 133-34, pl. 17. 

66. Two studies emphasise Melisende's influence: H.E. Mayer, ‘Studies in the History 
of Queen Melisende', DOP 26 (1972) 93-183 and B. Hamilton, “Women in the crusader 
states: the queens of Jerusalem 1100-90', in D. Baker (ed.), Medieval Women: 
Dedicated and presented to Rosalind M.T. Hill on her Seventieth Birthday (Oxford 
1978) esp. 148-57. Interaction in religious matters at this period between east and 
west included the correspondence of Queen Melisende with St Bernard of Clairvaux. 
B. Hamilton has suggested her as the initiator of the foundation of Cistercian 
monasticism in the Latin east: Hamilton, Cistercians in the Crusader States, 406. 

67. On this general point see Hamilton, ‘Women in the Crusader states’, 143. 

68. Syrian Patriarchate 12/3, formerly Jerusalem, St Mark's Syr. 6: Leroy, Pein- 
tures syriaques, 319. 

69. E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie (Paris 1864) 237. 
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Reception of existing icons by women 

It is not only in the realm of the commissioning of icons and 
other works of art that the influence of women made itself felt. 
Another aspect is the reception or special use made by women 
of existing icons.” Particularly revealing in this regard, and 
worth summarising, is an account in the Chronicle of Michael 
the Syrian Jacobite Patriarch. It is concerned with the venera- 
tion of an icon of a Syrian Jacobite saint by a Frankish aristocratic 
woman, Isabel and her husband Henry, in Antioch in 1156.7! 

It records how Isabel’s only son broke his heel by falling from 
a fig tree. Despite the medical help sought by his parents, the 
boy still limped. Hearing of the reputation of Mar Barsauma’s 
healing powers, Isabel prayed to the saint, with tears and vows, 
to heal her son. Seliba, a monk from the monastery of Mar 
Barasuma brought his portable icon of Mar Barsauma to the 
family’s house to assist in the process. The next day both Isabel 
and the monk had visions, in which the saint requested that a 
church be built in the garden. (The monk was visited with a 
second, more persistent, vision in whch the saint specified a 
triapsed church). After consultation with the Bishop of Edessa, 
also in Antioch at the time, the icon was again brought to the 
house. After the celebration of the liturgy by the sick child’s bed- 
side, the parents remained to pray for their child’s health. Their 
supplication was effective. The boy was cured by St Barsauma 
appearing to him, holding a brilliant, glistening gold cross which 
filled the house with light. The saint explained that he had come 
because of the faith of his parents and in answer to their sup- 
plications. The boy’s parents then took him first to the cathedral 
and then to Princess Constance of Antioch who visited the site 


70. The understanding of a picture itself could differ in the eyes of the female viewer. 
That the female auditor construed different meanings from the text of a courtly 
romance to her male counterpart has been argued by R.L. Krueger, ‘Love, honor, 
and the exchange of women in Yvain: some remarks on the female reader’, Romance 
Notes 25/1 (1984) 302-17, where textual ambiguity is attributed to the presence of 
a female as well as a male audience. 

71. J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien: Patriarche Jacobite d’Antioch 
(1166-1199), III (1905) 300-4 (French translation); C. Cahen, La Syrie du nord à l'épo- 
que des croisades et la principauté franque d’Antioche (Paris 1940) 568. 
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of the miracle, prostrated herself and wept. Handfuls of earth 
from the spot in turn worked miracles and further miracles oc- 
curred during the construction of the church. At its consecra- 
tion in December 1156, Isabel and Henry were joined by represen- 
tatives of the Syrian and Armenian, as well as the Frankish, com- 
munities. Only the Greeks, out of jealousy, kept their distance. 

The account demonstrates matriarchal and monastic authori- 
ty together in action. Written to enhance the prestige of Michael 
the Syrian’s own monastery of Mar Barsauma and the Syrian 
Jacobite community in Syria, the text serves to show the alliance, 
political and religious, between indigenous communities and 
Franks. Women played a leading role in this. It was the Frankish 
noblewoman Isabel who chose the Syrian saint as the object of 
her prayers and her petitioning that triggered the visions and even- 
tual miracle with the help of the monk’s icon. Princess Constan- 
tine, ruling as the widow of Raymond of Poitiers and mother 
of the future Bohemond III, took up the miracle and gave it 
official credence. Each was a woman acting on behalf of her young 
son, a common situation in the politics of Outremer. 

Women in Latin Syria were in a position to take the initiative 
in making icons ‘work’ for them in this way. Isabel’s resort to 
an icon of Mar Barsauma, like the woman supplicating St Sergios 
over a century later, shows the efficacy of a Syrian Orthodox 
saint. The miracle-working powers of the icon, evoked through 
prayer, could be transferred from the monk to a laywoman. No 
icons are preserved of Mar Barsauma but he was probably 
depicted standing like St Symeon, shown with St Barbara (fig. 
7), in one of the small panels from Sinai. Here a cross such as 
that described by the boy as glowing with light is attached to the 
saint’s garment. 

Another aspect of reception by women lay in the adoption, 
care, and public veneration of existing icons. The custody by a 
community of nuns of the icon of the Virgin Galaktotrophousa 
at the Syrian Orthodox cult centre of the Virgin at Saidnaya, bet- 
ween Qara and Damascus, is an important example. 

The icon at Saidraya had originally been brought from 
Jerusalem by amonk and had become the object of devotion by 
a female hermit. Its distinguishing feature was that miracle- 
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working oil issued from the Virgin’s breasts. This idea, of an 
image exuding oil, was already associated with a legendary icon 
at Constantinople profaned by Jews."? While the icon of the 
Galaktotrophousa with its nurturing connotations may have been 
especially precious to women, it evidently elicited a similar 
response from men. Under the nuns’ administration the Saidnaya 
icon became popular amongst pilgrims from the west as well as 
soldiers. The earliest surviving Latin account is that of 1175 by 
Burchard of Strasbourg, which relies on Arabic accounts which 
are known from later versions.” The Templars had a particular 
interest in the site and several miracles performed there are 
associated with Frankish soldiers. One of these, in 1204 involved 
a Frankish prisoner languishing in nearby Damascus.” Actually 
within Muslim territory, Saidnaya was respected by Muslims as 
well as Christians. It is no coincidence that next to the descrip- 
tion of it of 1236 in Gautier de Coincy’s French Miracles of the 
Virgin is an account of a Muslim converted by an image of the 
Virgin, as A. Weyl Carr has stressed.” 

The growth in popularity of the cult of the Saidnaya Virgin 
shows that the nuns paid attention to its reputation, the spiritual 
responses it enlisted and its wider circulation in reproduction. The 
transfer of the Galaktotrophousa from panel to wallpainting at 


72. P. Peeters, ‘La légende de Saidnaia’, AB 25 (1906) 155 with note 6; A Weyl 
Carr, ‘East, West, and Icons in Twelfth-Century Outremer’, in V.P. Goss and C. 
Verzär Bornstein (eds.), The meeting of Two Worlds: Cultural Exchange between 
East and West during the Period of the Crusades (Kalamazoo 1986) 349-50. The grotto 
at Saidnaya, its walls lined with icons, is still administered by nuns. 

73. P. Peeters, La légende de Saidnaia, 137-57; P. Peeter’s review of H. Zayat, 
Histoire de Saidnaya (Harissa, Lebanon), 1932 (in Arabic; unavailable to me), AB 
51 (1933) 434-38. 

74. According to Thietmar’s account of 1217: J.C.M. Laurent, Magister Thietmari 
peregrinatio ad fidem codicis Hamburgensis (Hamburg 1857) 17-18. See also Matthew 
Paris: H.R. Luard (ed.), Chronica maiora, Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores no. 57, 
II (London 1874) 484-87. 

75. For the Saracen converted by the image of the Virgin see S. Ringbom, /con to 
Narrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-Up in Fifteenth Century Devotional Painting 
(Abo 1965) 14 with fig. 1; Weyl Carr, ‘East, West, and Icons’, 249-50, both with 
references. For Gautier de Coincy’s French verse and a related mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury French verse from Tours, with commentary: G. Raynaud, ‘Le Miracle de 
Sardenai’, Romania 2 (1882) 519-37. 
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Qara (fig. 4) can be interpreted as an extension of the cult of the 
Saidnaya Virgin. Here female spirituality is contributory, achiev- 
ing effect through influence or example. 

The evolution of a particular icon type of the Virgin and Child 
can be discerned in a monastic centre near Edessa, evidencing 
a new sensibility comparable to that stimulated by the Saidnaya 
icon. A miniature of the Glykophilousa, framed in red in imita- 
tion of an icon frame (fig. 20), is among folios added to the front 
of a Syriac Psalter (British Library Add. 7154) of 1204-5, the text 
of which was written at the Monastery of the Mother of God near 
Edessa.’ The Virgin and Child are outlined in dark pinkish red, 
to which the colours are applied in wash: purple and green for 
the Virgin’s upper and lower garments, yellow and red respec- 
tively for Christ’s, with the haloes painted yellow. The Virgin 
and Child stand out against bare parchment, in imitation of the 
contrasting effect of the plain gold of an icon. Inscriptions are 
in Syriac, added in black. 

This Syriac Virgin and Child (fig. 20) is a complex version of 
the Glykophilousa which only evolved in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. It shows the Virgin holding and restraining the kicking Child, 
who wears a short tunic which leaves the legs bare, as in the icon 
given by Isaac Comnenos to the Kykko monastery on Cyprus. 
The Kykko icon itself is now covered with silver cladding but its 
iconography can be deduced from its nearest copy, a twelfth cen- 
tury icon on Mount Sinai, which shows the kicking Child in his 
mother’s arms.”’ As in the Sinai icon, the Child takes the scroll 
from the Virgin’s hand. The shortness of the tunic is also the same. 
But the Syrian miniature also makes changes, adapting the Kykko 
image, as do other copies, direct and indirect, in Cyprus, Palestine 


76. Leroy, Manuscrits syriaques, 259-61, pl. 58 (2). 
77. Soteriou, /cönes du Mont Sinai, I, pls. 54-55, II, 73-75. 
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and Southern Italy.” The Child now wears a harness consisting 
of straps over each shoulder and a sash around the waist. This 
has evolved from the parallel markings down either side of the 
tunic as depicted in the Sinai icon.” There are other changes. 
The Virgin does not wear the red veil over her maphorion, an 
ingredient of the Kykko icon.® Furthermore, the relationship 
between Mother and Child is more intimate. Their faces tough, 
eyes meet, and the Child reaches out to caress the Virgin’s chin, 
one finger touching her lips. These signs of intimacy can be at- 
tributed to direct knowledge of late twelfth century Byzantine 
icons of the Eleousa, or Virgin of Tenderness such as a templon 
icon from Thessalonica in the Byzantine Museum in Athens (fig. 
19).8! The exaggeratedly heavy eyebrows of the Virgin in both 
of these reveal her sorrow at the anticipation of Christ’s sacrifice. 
This foretelling of Christ’s passion is shared with the Virgin 
‘Arakiotissa’ who is flanked with angels bearing symbols of the 
Passion at Lagoudera, painted in 1192, where the sacrifice theme 
is further emphasised by the holding of the Child by the priest 
Symeon in the presentation opposite.® The Virgin restrains the 


78. On the Kykko icon and its copies, see K. Weitzmann, ‘Crusader Icons and Maniera 
Greca’, in Hutter (ed.), Byzanz und der Westen, 149-52; L. Hadermann-Misguich, 
‘La peinture monumentale du XIIe siècle à Chypre’, Corsi di Cultura sull’Arte Raven- 
nate e Bizantina 32 (1985) 256-57; V. Pace, ‘Presenze e influenze cipriote nella pit- 
tura duecentesca italiana', Corsi di Cultural sull'Arte Ravennate e Bizantina 32 (1985) 
272; Mouriki, Icon Painting in Cyprus, 26-32; Carr, East, West and Icons, 351-53; 
H. Belting, Bild und Kult: Eine Geschichte des Bildes vor dem Zeitalter der Kunst 
(Munich 1990) 324-30. 

79. Mouriki, Icon Painting in Cyprus, 30-31 argues this to be a Cypriot development. 

80. The veil is pronounced in a later thirteenth century copy at Sinai (Kykkotissa) 
reproduced in colour in Weitzmann, The Icon, 227. 

81. Icon no. B.M. 1136, T. 137, measuring 114 x 70 x 2.7 cm. M. Chatzidakis, 
*L'évolution de l'icone aux 11e-13e siécles et la transformation du templon', XVe 
Congres International d'Etudes Byzantines: Rapports et Co-Rapports, III, Art et 
Archéologie (Athens 1976) 185-86, pl. XXXVIII. I am grateful to Dr M. Acheimastou- 
Potamianou for information and for the photograph reproduced here. 

82. Maguire, *The Iconography of Symeon with the Christ Child in Byzantine Art', 
DOP 34 and 35 (1980-1981) 296 with fig. 11. R.W. Corrie, ‘Byzantine Iconography 
of a Madonna by Coppo di Marcovaldo', Tenth Byzantine. Studies Conference: 
Abstracts of Papers (University of Cincinatti, Nov. 1984) 46; R.W. Corrie, "The Mean- 
ing of the Virgin Kykkotissa in Cyprus and Italy in the Thirteenth Century’, Paper 
read at the Conference Latins and Greeks in the Aegean World after 1204 (Nottingham 
University, March 1988). 
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Child by the foot, a motif of Byzantine painting at both 
Kurbinovo and Kastoria in the 1190s.3? 

The Syriac Psalter Glykophilousa is consonant, then, with the 
emanation of the Kykko Virgin icon in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. It incorporates elements from other Byzantine icon types 
which would have been available in Syria. This ‘framed’ miniature 
probably reproduces an icon which was at the Monastery of the 
Virgin near Edessa itself, created in the knowledge of other famous 
icons in Syria, including the Saidnaya Virgin and Child. This 
Glykophilousa is a personal, affectionate interpretation of the 
Virgin and Child theme. As at Saidnaya, it is the aspects of nur- 
turing and endearment that are highlighted. 


Women’s spirituality as a catalyst in iconographic change 
The concomitant of the prominent participation of women as 
commissioners and users of icons is a shift in attitude towards 
the representation of female spirituality itself. One aspect is the 
increased depiction of women saints. Sts Catherine with Marina 
(fig. 6) and Barbara accompanying St Symeon (fig. 7) are amongst 
the small icons of the ‘Knights Templar’ group. In wallpainting, 
female saints, in the same vivid colouring and richly ornamented 
costume, occupy the arch soffits of the monastery church of Mar 
Mousa al-Habashi (fig. 15).% This frequency of women saints, 
both on icons and in wallpainting, is accompanied by an 
iconographic change in the portrayal of female sanctity from bland 
stereotype to demonstrative portrayal. Representations of the local 
transvestite saint Marina/Marinos through the period document 
this. She appears, somewhat routinely, as a standing martyr, in 
one of the twelfth century column paintings at Bethlehem, where 
she can hardly be distinguished from her namesake Marina of 
Antioch. But the scenes painted at the saint’s Grotto near 
Tripoli give a quite different picture. A fifth century local saint 
from Qalamoun, Marina entered a monastery dressed as a boy, 


83. Mouriki, Icon Painting in Cyprus, 72 with note 192. 

84. Dodd, ‘Notes on the Monastery of Mar Musa al-Habashi’, 172-73 with pl. 7.10 
(as Sts Helena (?) and Julia). 

85. Kühnel, Wall Painting, 106-112, no. 7 (sic) On general plan (fig. 3), fig. 74. 
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with her father, after the death of her mother. Years later she 
was expelled, with the accusation, ironically, of having fathered 
an illegitimate child. The rare scene of Marina wielding a ham- 
mer at a demon, included in the lower layer of painted panels, 
is exclusively local.® The cycle of her life is then represented by 
four scenes of the upper layer. These are inscribed, and inscrip- 
tions added to the lower layer, already alluded to, in Latin. One 
of these scenes shows the nursing of the child by Marina, a mater- 
nal theme related to the Saidnaya Galaktotrophousa icon. Here 
is a celebration of the life of a local female ascetic saint painted 
by local artists but venerated, and its redecoration even spon- 
sored, by Latins. 

E. Patlagean has suggested that the reason why saints’ lives 
such as this had dropped out of circulation during the middle 
Byzantine period is that they subverted the very norm of 
womanhood that contemporary society was trying to impose.®’ 
The depiction of this cycle in thirteenth century Latin Syria in- 
dicates a more positive attitude to the representation of women. 
That such a cycle of a local female saint’s life was available at 
all is attributable to the revival of a tenacious earlier tradition 
of female Christian spirituality in Syria. The demand for 
imagery of female saints reappears at a time when heightened 
responsibility and authority fell to women at a time of war in 
Frankish Syria. A reason why Latins settled in Syria adopted local 
eastern equestrian saints was their respected prophilactic reputa- 
tion as the existing and long-established form of spiritual pro- 
tection against Islam. But the representation of female local 


86. Brossé, Les peintures de la Grotte de Marina, 32-33, fig. 1; the blue backgrounds 
and red frames of the lower layer are referred to (32), as at Qara and Nebek. J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Un theme iconographique peu connu: Marina assommant 
Belzébuth', B 32 (1962) 251-59. 

87. E. Patlagean, ‘L’histoire de la femme déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la 
sainteté féminine à Byzance, Studi Medievali, 3e sér., 17 (Spoleto 1976) (rpt. in E. 
Patlagean, Structure sociale, famille, chrétienté à Byzance [London 1981] no. XI), 615. 

88. S. Ashbrook Harvey, ‘Women in Early Syrian Christianity’, in A. Cameron and 
A. Kuhrt (eds.), Images of Women in Antiquity (London and Canberra 1983) 297 
and eadem, Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and The Lives of the 
Eastern Saints (Berkeley 1990) 115-16, refers to female saints, transvestite to pursue 
their ascetic vocation. 
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eastern saints reflects something more: the role of women in effect- 
ing iconographic change. The contemporary development of 
Virgin and Child imagery in which the emphasis was placed on 
nurturing, owed as much to the attitudes and relatively high status 
of women in Latin Syria as to the more general feeling of 
vulnerability in contemporary society.? Alongside this the 
representation of female sanctity becomes less circumscribed, 
owing to a change in attitude towards female spirituality. This 
could not have been brought about by women alone. Other fac- 
tors applied, especially the phenomenon familiar in the twentieth 
century, of the improved status of women during times of war. 


Conclusion 

When the icon of the woman praying to St Sergios is contex- 
tualised within the cultural environment of Latin Syria in the mid- 
thirteenth century it can be interpreted as a direct personal plea, 
or supplication, to an eastern military saint for protection dur- 
ing the critical prelude to the final Mamluk takeover of mainland 
Syria. While her identity is unknown, it can be suggested that 
she was a Frankish widow, arguably a lay member of a Cister- 
cian community, of which one existed at Tripoli. Her invocation 
to St Sergios is indicative of a widespread adoption of eastern 
saints by Frankish women and men. This extended to the taking 
over of Syrian Orthodox monasteries while retaining their dedica- 
tions, the refurbishing of sites and the employment of indigenous 
artists. The woman’s veil is a symbol of the personal contract 
made by the woman with the saint for her wellbeing. Painted by 
a Syrian Orthodox painter, its craftsmanship is affiliated both 
to other icons and wallpainting in Syrian Orthodox churches 
painted between the 1240s and early 1270s. This phase of paint- 
ing represents a burst of artistic activity on the Syrian mainland 


89. This is not to ignore the observation of P. Schine Gold in respect of twelfth 
century France that what is needed is ‘a recognition that images express not one attitude 
but many, that the experience of women, even of the women of the noble elite, was 
diverse and sometimes contradictory, and that the relationship between image, at- 
titude and experience is not always direct or causal’: Schine Gold, The Lady and the 
Virgin, Preface, xvii. 
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of which icon and wallpainting in Cyprus later in the century, 
notably the wallpaintings at Moutoullas of 1280 and icons 
associated with it, can be seen as the continuation. 

The kneeling donor epitomises women influencing patterns of 
patronage and politics in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
Latin Syria. Women were in a position of relative strength, given 
the responsibilities that fell to them during war, as holders of 
property and as widows holding office on behalf of husbands 
and sons. This gave them, however temporarily, access to the 
mechanisms of power and to mainstream discourse. It has been 
argued, following L. Irigaray, that mysticism was the one vehi- 
cle for women’s subjectivity within the patriarchal society of the 
Middle Ages, ‘the one area of high spiritual endeavour in which 
women have excelled’.? But here, as commissioners, venerators 
and guardians of icons, women were evidently in a position to 
contribute to the production of icons and the cult of saints. The 
increased representation of female saints in both icon and wall- 
painting reflects this higher profile in spiritual life, a factor which 
extended to the more favourable representation of the sanctity 
of women. Women’s spirituality can be established as a factor 
in icon worship in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and Syria 
during the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, but as a pragmatic, not 
mystical, force. 

The kneeling woman’s appeal through prayer contributed to 
a common cause, the preservation of Latin society in Syria. But 
just as the mother in a modern Greek folk lament from Mani 
reproaches St Demetrios for failing to save her son from death, 
despite the family’s upkeep of a chapel and an icon to the saint, 
so this woman would have had cause for lament, in place of sup- 
plication, after the final débacle of the loss of Acre in 1291.9 


School of Continuing Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


90. Chadwick, Women, Art, and Society 55. 
91. Alexiou, Ritual lament, 170-71. 
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Figures 


fig. 1. Woman supplicating St Sergios. Icon, Mt Sinai. (Photo: Reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 2. Sts Sergios and Bacchos. Icon (reverse), Mt Sinai. (Photo: Reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 3. Virgin Hodegetria.. Icon (obverse), Mt Sinai. (Photo: Reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 4. Virgin Galaktotrophousa with St Theodore and St Marina (?). North wall, 
Qara Church. (Photo: L.-A. Hunt) 


fig. 5. Sts Sergios and John the Baptist. North wall, Qara Church. (Photo: L.-A. Hunt) 


fig. 6. Sts Catherine and Marina. Icon, Mt Sinai. (Photo: Reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 7. Sts Simeon Stylites and Barbara. Icon, Mt Sinai. (Photo: Reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 8. Male suppliant before St Phocas. Church of Mar Phocas, Amioun. (Drawing: 
after Lauffray) 


fig. 9. Female Suppliants before the Virgin Hodegetria and Virgin and Child (?). 
Chapel, Beirut (Drawing: after Lauffray) 


fig. 10. Queen Keran and Family at Prayer. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, MS 
2563, fol. 380r. (Photo: after Der Nersessian) 


fig. 11. St George rescuing the boy from Mytelene. Icon, British Museum, London. 
(Photo: British Museum) 


fig. 12. George of Paris supplicating Sts George and Theodore. Icon, Mt Sinai. (Photo: 
Reproduced through the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition 
to Mount Sinai) 


fig. 13. St Theodore (?). North Wall, Mar Mousa Habashi, Nebek. (Photo: L.-A. 
Hunt) 


fig. 14. St George. South Wall, Mar Mousa Habashi, Nebek. (Photo: L.-A. Hunt) 


fig. 15. Female Saint. Nave arch soffit, Mar Mousa Habashi, Nebek. (Photo: L.-A. 
Hunt) 


fig. 16. St George. Fragment of Wallpainting from extramural Chapel, Crac des 
Chevaliers. (Photo: L.-A. Hunt) 


fig. 17. Sts Theodore and George. Parchment folium, Augustinermuseum, Freiburg. 
(Photo: Augustinermuseum, Freiburg) 


fig. 18 Oration to the Virgin. Queen Melisende’s Psalter, London, B.L. Egerton 1139, 
fol. 202v. (Photo: Courtesy of the Trustees, British Library) 


fig. 19. Virgin Eleousa. Icon, Byzantine Museum, Athens. (Photo: Byzantine Museum, 
Athens) 


fig. 20. Virgin Glykophilousa. Syriac Psalter, London, B.L. Add. 7154 fol. 1v. (Photo: 
Courtesy of the Trustees, British Library). 
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Albanian literature in Greek script. 
The eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century Orthodox tradition in 
Albanian writing 


ROBERT ELSIE 


1. A schism of cultural identity 

Before the Turkish incursions of the late fourteenth century 
Albania had often been the frontier between the spheres of in- 
fluence of Roman Catholicism and Greek Orthodoxy. Though 
in the wake of the Crusades certain areas of northern Albania 
and in particular the Adriatic ports under the growing influence 
of the Serenissima had come to look to Rome, most of central 
and southern Albania remained derivatively Byzantine. To this 
day, the double-headed eagle of Byzantium, a symbol of this 
heritage, adorns the Albanian flag. 

As in antiquity, the Byzantine Greeks themselves never showed 
any exceptional interest in the non-Greek-speaking ‘barbarians’ 
of the Empire, and there can be no doubt that the wild moun- 
tain inhabitants of Albania constituted a prime example of what 
they must have considered barbarians beyond the pale of Hellenic 
civilization. Even after the Ottoman invasion of Europe and the 
collapse of the Byzantine Empire, the Greek population in the 
southern Balkans was not completely divested of the imperial 
heritage of two millenia of which it was so proud. Despite forced 
submission to Turkish rule, a certain continuity of ideas and 
customs reigned among the Greeks, fostered in particular by the 
Orthodox church, that very quintessence of languishing Byzan- 
tine grandure. In southern Albania and Epirus which throughout 
the centuries of Turkish rule and up to the present have had a 
mixed population of Albanian, Greek and Aromunian speakers, 
the Orthodox church remained an expression of Greek civiliza- 
tion and was exclusively devoted to the Greek language as a 
cultural bulwark against the invading hoards of Islam. To be of 
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Orthodox faith was to be Greek, just as to be of Islamic faith 
was to be Turk. There was little room in either culture for the 
gradually awakening aspirations of Albanian nationalism. Alban- 
ians educated in the Orthodox tradition were thus of necessity 
oriented to the Greek language and culture. Using Greek script 
to write in the vernacular language of the Albanians was regar- 
ded by the Orthodox church as eminently superfluous and in later 
years quite often as a heretical menace. 


2. Albanian in Greek script 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, we nonetheless 
find a number of Albanian-language documents written and 
preserved in Greek script, which show that interest in writing 
Albanian was alive in this mixed culture. These works, few of 
which were ever published, comprise translations of Orthodox 
religious literature, dictionaries and grammatical notes on the 
Albanian language. Though not a creative literature per se, they 
might, under other circumstances, have laid the foundations for 
a new literary tradition in Albania. 

The Greek alphabet was the creation of the ancient Greeks, 
influenced at an early stage of their history by the Phoenicians, 
and was modelled to fit the sound system of their language. It 
continued to be used for modern Greek although many of the 
letters of this alphabet had become redundant at the synchronic 
level due to phonological change over the centuries. When adapted 
to Albanian, this writing system did not have too many letters, 
but simply the wrong ones. It is cumbersome in Greek script to 
distinguish between s and sh or between z and zh for instance, 
and to express the Albanian consonants c, xh, gj, q or the neutral 
vowels é. But where there is a will, there is a way, of course, and 
many Orthodox scholars of the eighteenth century did endeavour 
to use the Greek alphabet as the only means they could conceive 
of for putting Albanian to writing. 

The earliest record of Albanian in Greek script is the so-called 
Easter Gospel or Pericope! from the end of the fifteenth century 


1. cf. N. Borgia, Pericope evangelica in lingua albanese del secolo XIV da un 
manoscritto greco della Biblioteca Ambrosiana (Grottaferrata 1930). 
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or beginning of the sixteenth century, fifteen lines translated from 
the Gospel of St Matthew (27: 62-66). It was discovered by the 
Greek historian Spiridon Lambros in 1906 in a Greek manu- 
script? preserved in the Ambrosian Library in Milan. The text, 
whose author is unknown, is in Tosk dialect, though not well 
translated. This work is somewhat of an exception to the Orthodox 
tradition, firstly in that it is two hundred years earlier than all 
other Albanian texts of substance in Greek script and secondly 
in that it was found in northern Italy. At any rate, we must wait 
a whole two centuries for the Albanians to rediscover Greek script 
for their writing. 

About 1949, a manuscript was found near Elbasan at the 
monastery of Saint John Vladimir, established in 1381 by Charles 
Thopia, which also contains Albanian translations of part of the 
four gospels. Known as the Anonimi i Elbasanit (Anonymous 
manuscript of Elbasan), this work, now preserved in Tirané, was 
written not in standard Greek script but in an original alphabet 
of forty letters, the oldest known example of an original Alban- 
ian alphabet. The translations have been attributed to one Papa 
Totasi, an Orthodox priest from the Shpati region between 
Elbasan and Librazhd, whose name appears in Greek letters on 
the inside cover of the manuscript. The language of the texts is 
said to be much more archaic than that of Todhri Haxhifilipi 
who was active in the second half of the eighteenth century, per- 
mitting us to date the Anonimi i Elbasanit very approximately 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

From the year 1731 comes an engraving of the Virgin Mary 
which was acquired in 1950 by the Archives of the Institute of 
Sciences, forerunner of the Academy of Sciences in Tirané. On 


2. Codex 133, f. 63. cf. Martini-Bassi Catalogus Codicum Graecorum; S. Lampros, 
‘To Christos anesté albanisti’, Neos Hellénomnémón 3 (1906), 481-482. 

3. cf. Dh. Shuterigi, *Anonimi i Elbasanit’, Buletini i Institutit té Shkencavet (Tirané 
1949) 1, 33-54; Dh. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet shgipe né vitet 1332-1850 (Akademia e 
Shkencave, Tirané 1976) 91-93; I. Zamputi, ‘Doréshkrimi i Anonimit t'Elbasanit' 
Buletini i Institutit té Shkencavet 3-4 (Tirané 1951) 64-131; M. Domi, ‘Rreth autorit 
dhe kohës sé dorëshkrimit elbasanas me shqipërim copash të ungjillit’, Konferenca 
e parë e Studimeve Albanologjike (Tiranë 1965) 270-277. 
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this engraving,’ which stems originally from the recently restored 
monastery of Saint Mary of Ardenica set among the cypresses 
ona hillside near Lushnjé, is the text ‘Virgin and Mother of God 
pray for us sinners’ written in three languages: Greek, Albanian 
and Aromunian, plus a slightly different Latin text Regina Mater 
et Virgo auxiliare Servis suis. The Albanian text in Greek script 
reads Virgjin € Mame eperndis uro pre nee faj toréte and is as- 
cribed to one Nektarios Terpos, a cleric of no doubt Aromunian 
origin from Voskopojé. Terpos, known in Albanian as Nektar 
Térpo, was abbot of Ardenica and author of a Greek religious 
work entitled Bibliarion kalumenon pistis, printed in Venice in 
1732 and 1750 which, though without the above-mentioned Alban- 
ian text, does contain a similar engraving. 

Orthodox culture in eighteenth-century Albania is intimately 
linked to the rise of the city of Voskopojé,° now a village of five 
hundred inhabitants in the mountains twenty-five kilometers west 


4. cf. Dh. Shuterigi, Shkrimet shgipe né vitet 1332-1850 107; A. Hetzer, ‘Der 
sogenannte Kodex von Berat. II. Untersuchungen zu einer anonymen griechisch- 
albanischen Handschrift vom Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts’, Südost-Forschungen 41 
(1982) 140-141. 

5. On the history of Voskopojë, cf. K. Skenderés, Historia tes archaias kai syn- 
chronu Moschopoleös (I. Bartsos, Athens 1928); Ph. Michalopoulos, Moschopolis. 
Hai Athénai tés Turkokratias 1500-1769 (Periégétikés Leschés, Athens 1941); I. 
Martinianos, Hé Moschopolis 1330-1930. Epimeliea Stylpónos P. Kyriakidou. 
Hetaireia Makedonikón Spoudón. Makedoniké Bibliothéké 21 (Thessaloniké 1957); 
S. Adhami, ‘Té dhéna rreth fizionomisé urbanistike dhe arkitektonike té qytetit 
mesjetar té Voskopojés, Monumentet 3 (1972) 95-118; S. Gkatsopulos, Moschopolis 
(Hidryma Voreioépeirótikón Ereunón, Ióannina 1979); M. Peyfuss, ‘Die Akademie 
von Moschopolis und ihre Nachwirkungen im Geistesleben Südosteuropas’, Studien 
zur Geschichte der Kulturbeziehungen in Mittel- und Osteuropa 3. Wissenschaftspolitik 
in Mittel- und Osteuropa (Berlin 1976) 114-128; M. Peyfuss, ‘Voskopojé und Wien. 
Österreichisch-albanische Beziehungen um 1800’, Albanien-Symposion 1984. Referate 
der Tagung 'Albanien. Mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Volkskunde, Geschichte 
und Sozialgeschichte’ am 22. und 23. November 1984 im Ethnographischen Museum 
Schlofi Kittsee (Burgenland) (Kittseer Schriften zur Volkskunde, Veróffentlichungen 
des Ethnographischen Museums Schlof) Kittsee, Heft 3, ed. Klaus Beitl, Kittsee 1986) 
117-132; A. Hetzer, ‘Das dreisprachige Wörterverzeichnis von Theodoros Anastasiu 
Kavalliotis aus Moschopolis, gedruckt 1770 in Venedig. Neu bearbeitet, mit dem 
heutigen Zustande der albanischen Schriftsprache verglichen, sowie mit Einführung 
und Register’, Balkan-Archiv, Neue Folge Beiheft 1. (Helmut Buske, Hamburg 1981) 
20-25. 
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of Korgé. In the sixteenth century, Voskopojé, known in Greek 
as Moschopolis and in Aromunian as Moscopole, increased 
tremendously in size to become one of the largest cities in the 
Balkans and a flourishing centre of trade and urban culture. At 
its zenith, before the city was pillaged for the first time in 1769, 
it had a population of ca. 20,000, greater than Athens, Sofia or 
Belgrade at the time, with an estimated 10,000 to 12,000 buildings, 
of which 24 churches, a hospital, an orphanage, a library, the 
only Greek printing press in the Balkans, which published at least 
nineteen religious works, and the so-called ‘New Academy’. The 
New Academy or Hellénikon Frontistérion was a centre of learn- 
ing founded in 1744, similar to academies known to have existed 
in Bucharest, Iasi, Constantinople, Metsovon, Janina (Ióannina), 
Mt Athos and Patmos. Many Greek scholars of note came to teach 
at Voskopojé among the Aromunians, who made up the majori- 
ty of the population, the Albanians and the Greeks. The New 
Academy was not an exclusively theological institution. It enjoyed 
a good reputation for its teaching in ancient Greek, philosophy, 
mathematics and physics, and produced many a writer and scholar 
or repute. Between 1769 and 1789 Voskopojé was pillaged several 
times and came to lose its vitality and significance as a commer- 
cial centre on the trading route between Constantinople and 
Venice. It was finally destroyed in 1916 in fighting during the 
First World War and, with the exception of four or five beautiful 
Orthodox churches, the historical buildings which did survive were 
razed during partisan warfare in 1943. 

One noted student of the New Academy in Voskopojé was 
Todhri (Theodor) Haxhifilipi® (ca. 1730-1805), also known as 
Dhaskal Todhri from Elbasan who, after training in Voskopojé, 
taught at the Greek school in his native Elbasan, hence the name 
Dhaskal (teacher). The German-language scholar Johann Georg 


6. cf. Dh. Shuterigi, ‘Dhaskal Todhri', Buletin per Shkencat Shogerore 4 (1954) 
35-55; Dh. Shuteriqi, ‘Shkrimet e Dhaskal Todhrit’ Buletin per Shkencat Shogérore, 
1 (1959) 165-198; Dh. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet shqipe né vitet 1332-1850 156-159; A. Hetzer, 
Der sogenannte Kodex von Berat. II. (See note 4 earlier), 148-149; A. Hetzer, ‘Armenier 
und Albaner. Philologisch-historische Materialien zur Stellung zweier Minderheiten 
im Osmanischen Reich’ Balkan-Archiv, Neue Folge 12 (1987) 71-89. 
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von Hahn (1811-1869) who visited Albania in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, refers to him as having translated not only 
the Old Testament but also the New Testament and other religious 
works. Most of his writings were unfortunately destroyed by fire 
during an epidemic in 1827 such that we can neither confirm nor 
disprove Hahn’s assertion about the Bible translations. Among 
the surviving fragments ascribed to Haxhifilipi, preserved both 
in the Central State Archives in Tirané and in the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna (Ser. Nova 3351) are Albanian transla- 
tions of an Orthodox Book of Hours and of Mesha e Shen Jon 
Gojarit (The liturgy of St John Chrysostom). Haxhifilipi wrote 
his works in a particular alphabet of fifty-three letters based most 
likely on a Greek cursive script (some experts see Glagolitic in- 
fluence in it), which he appears to have invented himself. This 
so-called Todhri alphabet, never used for publication, was utilized 
by other authors in the Elbasan region at the time and sporadical- 
ly, it seems, even up to the 1930s.’ It is uncertain what 
Haxhifilipi actually wrote himself. Also preserved in this script 
for instance are two of Aesop’s fables. 

Constantine of Berat (ca. 1745-ca. 1825), known in Albanian 
as Kostandin Berati or Kosté Berati, is thought to have been an 
Orthodox monk and writer from Berat. Some experts doubt his 
existence, as an author at least. He is said to have possessed a 
manuscript from 1764 to 1822, presumably the 154-page work 
now preserved in the National Library of Tirané (An. S/22F). 
This so-called Codex of Constantine of Berat, or Codex of Berat 
for short, is in actual fact a simple paper manuscript and must 
not be envisaged as an illuminated parchment ‘codex’ in the 
Western tradition. It seems to have been the work of at least two 
hands and was completed around 1798 at the earliest. It contains 


7. cf. Dh. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet shqipe né vitet 1332-1850, 159. 
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various and sundry texts in Greek and Albanian:? biblical and 
Orthodox liturgical texts in Albanian written in the Greek 
alphabet, all of which no doubt translated from Greek or strongly 
influenced by Greek models; a forty-four line Albanian poem with 
the corresponding Greek text known as Zonja Shen Méri përpara 
krygese (The Virgin Mary before the cross); two Greek-Albanian 
glossaries comprising a total of 1,710 entries; a short passage con- 
taining an original alphabet influenced perhaps by Glagolitic 
script; various religious notes; and a chronicle of events between 
1764 and 1789 written in Greek. Some of the religious texts in 
this manuscript later circulated for teaching purposes among the 
Orthodox communities of central and southern Albania. From 
a linguistic point of view, the codex provides useful information 
about the dialect of late eighteenth-century Berat. 

Of literary significance in the Codex of Berat is the above- 
mentioned ‘Virgin Mary before the Cross’, written in so-called 
Greek ‘political’ verse (stichos politikos) of fifteen syllables. It 
is an unaffected though sincere and not unmoving description 
of the horror felt by the Virgin Mary on seeing her son nailed 
to the cross. The work derives from a Greek original by Akakios 
Diakrusés of Cephalonia, published in 1730. The poem begins 
as follows (transcribed here in standard Albanian script): 


8. cf. N. Ressuli, ‘Abecea e doréshkrimit Beratas dhe Abecea e Thodhér Haxhi 
Filipit’, Leka 10 1-3 Shkodér (1938) 81-185; Dh. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet shqipe né vitet 
1332-1850 121-122; A. Hetzer, ‘Der sogenannte Kodex von Berat. Teil 1’ Balkan- 
Archiv, Neue Folge 6 (1981) 125-195; A. Hetzer, ‘Griechisches in Südalbanien im 
Zeitalter der Aufklärung. Untersuchung zu der einem Priester namens Konstantin 
zugeschriebenen Berater Handschrift vom Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts’, Münchner 
Zeitschrift für Balkankunde 4 (1981-82) 169-218; A. Hetzer, ‘Nachlese zu: Der 
sogenannte Kodex von Berat 1 (BA 6.125-195)’, Balkan-Archiv, Neue Folge 7 (1982) 
57-75, A. Hetzer, Der sogenannte Kodex von Berat. 11. (See note 4 earlier), 131-179; 
A. Hetzer, ‘Zur Textüberlieferung des albanischen Gedichts ‘Maria vor dem Kreuz’ 
aus der einem gewissen Konstantin zugeschriebenen anonymen Berater Handschrift’, 
Zeitschrift für Balkanologie 22 (1986) 11-36; A. Hetzer, ‘Maria vor dem Kreuz 
(Paristamené tói stauröi). Die Textüberlieferung eines Gedichts als Beispiel für das 
Einwirken des byzantinischen Erbes in Südalbanien (Toskéria) über Venedig und seine 
griechischen territorien (Kreta und Heptanésos) am Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts', 
Balcanica Posnaniensia, Acta et Studia IV. Adam Mickiewicz University Press (Poznan 
1989) 275-287. 
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Zonj’e Shen Meri ardhuré, 
e mbretéresh’e engjéjet, 

e kur e pa mbérthyeré, 

e qante ngashéryeré, 

Judha i mallékuaré, 

e erdhé e té rrémbyené, 

té shpuné té té gjykonjene, 
qituré shahit jallanxhi, 

té ndyniné e té pshtyniné, 
me té math zé thérrisiné, 
Vallë ç'u pate ber’ o bir, 
qé mbé kryq té mbérthyené, 
o biri im i dashuri, 

qysh i duron mundimeté, 


e ndenj pérpara kryqsé 
zonjé e gjithé dynjasé 
shpétimn'e njerézisé 
me malléngjim thérriste: 
që kallézoi çifutë 

si ujgér të pandieshm 
ndë avlli të Pillatit 

që të të turpërojnë 

e të rrah e të shanë 
atij Pillatit: vra-e! 

a ç'të lig u punove 

e vdeké ge té dhané 

e djali im i émbli 
rrahur'e pércmuaré. 


(Lady Saint Mary arrived, and stood before the cross, 
the queen of the angels, mistress of the whole world, 
and when she saw him nailed, the saviour of mankind, 
she wept in distress, with emotion she cried out: 
Damned Judas, who called upon the Jews, 

and they came and seized you, like heartless wolves, 
and took you to be judged, at the court of Pilate, 
they bore false witness, to put you to shame, 

they defiled you, spit upon you, beat and insulted you, 
in a loud voice they call out to Pilate: slay him! 


What have you done, oh son, what evil did you commit 
for them to nail you to the cross, and to give you to death, 
oh, my beloved son, my sweet boy, 

how can you withstand the suffering, beaten and reviled.) 


A copy of portions of the Codex of Berat was made about 1822 
by one Kostandin Cepi? (Greek Tzepés), an Orthodox writer 
from the mountain village of Vithkuq twenty-six kilometers 
southwest of Korcé in southeastern Albania who is said to have 
had some sort of function among the Orthodox community in 
the Korcé region. We know of him in particular from a Greek 
inscription at the entrance to the 17th-18th century church of St 
Michael in Vithkuq which reads: ‘I, Kostandin Cepi, the teacher 


9. cf. Dh. Shuteriqi, Shkrimet shqipe né vitet 1332-1850, 176; A. Hetzer, Der 


sogenannte Kodex von Berat. II, 146. 
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(dhaskal) arrived from Berat and found this place in ruins, the 
houses abandoned and in ruins . . .’. Cepi’s manuscript, a copy 
of which is preserved in Tirané, consists of 174 pages of religious 
texts, of which 22 are in Albanian. 

The growing awareness that liturgical texts could be written 
in Albanian, with the help of Greek script, led as a matter of 
course to an awakening of interest among Orthodox scholars and 
clerics in southern Albania to the possibility of Bible translations. 
This interest was substantially furthered in the early nineteenth 
century by the activities of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
with its headquarters in London. 

We have noted above the assertion made by German-language 
scholar Johann Georg von Hahn that Todhri Haxhifilipi had 
translated the Old and New Testament into Albanian in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Bible translations are also attributed 
to Gregory of Voskopojé, known in Albanian as Grigor 
Voskopojari or Grigor i Durrésit (of Durrés), a cleric and teacher 
in Voskopojé who was author of several religious publications 
in Greek. In 1768, Gregory was elected Archbishop of Durrés 
and died in 1772, probably in Elbasan. His Bible translations of 
which no trace remains, are said to have been written in an 
alphabet he invented himself. 

'The first substantial Bible translation to have survived and been 
published in Greek script was undertaken by Vangjel Meksi ( - 
ca.1823), known in Greek as Evangelos Meskikos, from Labové 
near Gjirokastér. With the help of a letter of recommendation 
from Ali Pasha Tepelena, he was sent to Italy in 1803 to study 
medicine. After finishing his studies in Naples, he returned to 
Janina (Ióannina) and served at the flourishing court of Ali Pasha. 
Meksi travelled in Europe and is known to have been to Istanbul 
and Salonika. He died a bachelor at the age of about sixty in 
Tripolis, Greece. Meksi finished a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into his native Labian dialect for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1821 but he never lived to see the publication 
of his work. Robert Pinkerton, the Society's representative in 
Istanbul, reported in 1819 that Meksi had also written a grammar 
of the Albanian language in Albanian. In addition, he is said to 
have translated a religious tract by Abbé Claude Fleury (1640- 
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1723), though neither of these works seems to have survived. It 
was Grigor Gjirokastriti ( -1829), known in Greek as 
Gregorios Argyrokastrites, Bishop of Euboea and from 1827 
Archbishop of Athens, who edited and published Meksi’s transla- 
tion of the Gospel of St Matthew (Ionian Bible Society, Corfu 
1824) in a bilingual Albanian/Greek version and, three years later, 
in a vastly improved orthography, the whole of the New Testament 
(Ionian Bible Society, Corfu 1827), again in a bilingual version. 

Subsequent Bible translations were undertaken in the second 
half of the nineteenth century by Kostantin Kristoforidhi 
Nelko!? (1826-1895), known in Greek as Könstantinos 
Christoforides. Kristoforidhi was the son of a silversmith from 
Elbasan where he went to school. From 1847 to 1850, he atten- 
ded the Zosimaia secondary school in Janina and collaborated 
there with the Austrian vice-consul Johann Georg von Hahn on 
the latter’s monumental Albanesische Studien, Vienna & Jena 
1853 (Albanian studies). The following years took him to Athens, 
Durrés, perhaps to London, Izmir, Istanbul, Malta and Tunis, 
where he married and taught at a Greek school. It was during 
the 1860s that he began working for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for whom he translated the New Testament into a Geg 
version (1872 in the Latin alphabet) and a Tosk version (1879 
in the Greek alphabet) and several books of the Old Testa- 
ment.!! These translations helped serve as a basis for the crea- 
tion of a modern literary language, in two dialect variants. He 
also wrote a grammar of the Albanian language in Greek 
Grammatiké tés albanikés glóssés, Istanbul 1882, and compiled 
an Albanian-Greek dictionary Lexikon tés albanikés glóssés, 
Athens 1904. The latter, regarded as one of the best Albanian 
dictionaries until recent times, was transliterated and republished 


10. cf. S. Shuteriqi, Jetéshkrimi i Konstandin Kristoforidhit (Monastir 1911); Dh. 
Shuterigi, 'Konstandin Nelko-Kristoforidhi (1830-1895), Monografi mbi jetén dhe 
botimet e tij' Buletin i Institutit té Shkencavet 4 1-2 (Tirane 1950) 3-37 and 4/3, 3-22; 
R. Qosja, Historia e letërsisë shqipe, Romantizmi (Rilindja, Prishtinë 1984) vol. 2, 
375-420. 

11. cf. T.H. Darlow & H.F. Moule (ed.), Historical catalogue of printed editions 
of Holy Scripture in the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society (London 
1911, repr. New York 1963) vol. 2, 45-48. 
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by Aleksandér Xhuvani (Tirané 1961). Kristoforidhi is also the 
author of children’s works, such as Historia e shenjtésé shkroyé 
pér dielmt, Istanbul 1870 (History of Holy Script for children) 
and of the tale Gjahu i malésorévet, Istanbul 1884 (The hunt of 
the mountaineers), viewed as one of the earliest works of modern 
Albanian literary prose. 

Kristoforidhi’s versions of biblical texts conclude the list of 
translations of religious literature into Albanian made with the 
help of Greek script. What remains in this tradition of Albanian 
writing are a number of dictionaries of significance and some 
minor works on grammar. 


3. Dictionaries and grammars 

Theodhor Kavalioti!? (ca. 1718-1789), known in Greek as 
Theodöros Anastasios Kaballiötes, was an Aromunian scholar 
from Voskopojé who made an important contribution to Alban- 
ian writing in the field of lexicography. Kavalioti studied 
mathematics, theology and philosophy in Janina (Iöannina) bet- 
ween 1732 and 1734, familiarizing himself with the works of 
Descartes, Malebranche and Leibniz. He returned to his native 
Voskopojé, which was itself beginning to flourish in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and became director of the New Academy 
in 1746. He is the author of several works of philosophy written 
in Greek, of an elementary grammar of Greek and of a scholar- 
ly work entitled Prötopeiria, Venice 1770 (Primer), which con- 
tains a three-language lexicon in Greek, Aromanian and Alban- 
ian of about 1,170 words. A copy of the work is in the possession 
ofthe Library ofthe Romanian Academy in Bucharest. This lex- 
icon was republished by the German scholar Johann Thunmann 


12. cf. I.L. Qafézezé, ‘Revista e shtypit, Rrëfenja e njej libri, Protopiria e Kavalljotit 
Voskopojarit, Venetik 1770’ Leka, 10/8-9 (Shkodër 1938) 383-394; M. Peyfuss, Die 
Akademie von Moschopolis (see note 5 earlier), 117-118; A. Hetzer, Das dreisprachige 
Wörterverzeichnis (see note 5 earlier); A. Hetzer, ‘Neues zu Kavalliotis’ ‘‘Protopeiria’’, 
Beobachtungen am Bukarester Original und einigen Nachdrucken des dreisprachigen 
Wörterverzeichnisses aus Moschopolis’, Balkan-Archiv, Neue Folge 8 (1983) 99-158. 
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(1746-1778) from Halle with a Latin translation in 1774"? and is 
of linguistic interest for students of both Albanian and Aroma- 
nian. Thunmann tells us: 


*The book in which this lexicon appears was printed in Venice in 1770 by 
Antonio Bortoli. Its author is the Protopapas or most distinguished preacher 
in Moschopolis in Macedonia, Mr Theodor Kavalliotis. He is a learned man, 
the most learned among his people, who has benefitted from his studies of 
languages, philosophy and mathematics. Since he understands and speaks 
Greek, Aromunian and Albanian as his mother tongue, his compatriot Mr 
George Trikupa, also called Kosmiski, a patriotic merchant and friend of 
scholarship, persuaded him to write this Protopeiria for the benefit of the 
Greeks and had it printed in Venice at his own expense.’!* 


Another work in this vein is the Eisagógiké didaskalia, Venice 
1802 (Introductory study), a four-language lexicon in Greek, 
Aromunian, Bulgarian and Albanian. It comprises about 1,000 
entries, plus 235 freely translated everyday phrases which are not 
without interest for the study of Albanian historical morphology 
and syntax. The author of this second multilingual lexicon in 
Greek script, compiled in 1793-1794, was Dhanil Haxhiu! 
(1754-1825), also known as Master Daniel, and in Greek as Daniel 
Moschopolités or Daniel Adam Chatzis, an Orthodox scholar 
from Voskopojé and student of Kavalioti, who hoped with this 
work to persuade the Albanians, Aromunians and Bulgarians to 
abandon their ‘barbaric’ tongues and learn Greek, the ‘mother 
of knowledge’. 

Marko Bogari'® (1790-1823), known in Greek as Markos 
Botzarés, a Suliot hero from the Greek wars (after whom a Paris 


13. J. Thunmann, Untersuchung über die Geschichte der östlichen europäischen 
Völker. 1. Theil (Leipzig 1774); J. Thunmann, Über die Geschichte und Sprache der 
Albaner und der Wlachen. Nachdruck der Ausgabe von 1774 herausgegeben und mit 
einer Einleitung versehen von Harald Haarmann, Romanistik in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, Band 4. (Helmut Buske, Hamburg 1976 [= reprint of p.169-336 of 1774 edition]. 

14. op. cit. 177-178. 

15. cf. W. Leake, Researches in Greece (London 1814); J. Kristophson, ‘Das Lexikon 
Tetraglosson des Daniil Moschopolitis’, Zeitschrift für Balkanologie 10 (1974) 7-128. 

16. cf. T. Jochalas, To helléno-albanikon lexikon tu Marku Mpotzaré. Filologiké 
ekdosis ek tu autografu hypo Titu P. Giochala (Pragmateiai tés Akadémias Athénón 
46, (Athens 1980). 
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metro station is named), was also the author of a Greek-Albanian 
lexicon which he compiled in Corfu in 1809 at the instance of 
Francois Pouqueville, author himself and French consul in Janina 
(Iöannina). The lexicon containing 1,484 Albanian lexemes, while 
not of any particular literary significance, is important for our 
knowledge of the now extinct Suliot dialect of Albanian. It is 
preserved at the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris (Supplément grec 
251). 

Another lexicon, this time a 2,000-word Greek-English- 
Albanian dictionary, was the result of the work of Jani Evstrat 
Vithkuqari" ( -1822), also known as Eustratios of Vithkuq. 
He studied at the New Academy in Voskopojé and in Janina. 
A scholar well versed in both Greek and Albanian, he is known 
to have taught in Arta, Voskopojé, Pérmet and Janina, and was 
a school director in Gjirokastër. Vithkuqari is the co-author of 
the material on the Albanian language which appeared in 1814 
in William Martin Leake’s Research in Greece. In a preface to 
his section on Albanian grammar, Leake writes: ‘The greater part 
of the information upon which the following remarks are founded, 
was derived from Evstratio of Viskuki, who holds the rank of 
Hieroceryx in the Greek church, and had been many years school- 
master in Moskhopoli’. 

Of early grammatical works in Greek script, we have reference 
to a grammar of the Albanian language by one Germanos of 
Crete!® or Germanos Hieromonachos ( -1760), said to have 
been preserved at the time at the monastery of the Holy Trinity 
at Olympus; to an Albanian translation by Nikolla Ikonom 
Postenani? (ca. 1748-1838) of an excerpt from the grammar of 
the Byzantine humanist Manuel Chrysolaras; and to a grammar 
of Greek written in Albanian by the former's brother Stefan 


17. cf. Leake, Researches in Greece; T. Jochalas, Stoicheia helléno-albanikés gram- 
matikés kai helléno-albanikoi dialogoi. Anekdoto ergo tou Ióanné Bélara. Filologiké 
ekdosé apo ton autografo kódika tés Ethnikés Bibliothékés tón Parisión. (Institute 
for Balkan Studies, Thessalonik& 1985). 

18. cf. Dh. Shuterigi, Shkrimet shgipe né vitet 1332-1850, 112. 

19. op. cit. 216-217. 
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Postenani.? What we do possess in this Greco-Albanian tradi- 
tion of scholarship are Greek-Albanian grammatical notes by Jan 
Vellara?! (1771-1823), known in Greek as Joannis Vilaras 
(Iéannés Bélaras). The son of a doctor, Vellara studied medicine 
in Padua in 1789 and later lived in Venice. In 1801, he became 
the physician of Veli, son of Ali Pasha Tepelena. He is 
remembered primarily as a modern Greek poet and does not seem 
to have been a native Albanian speaker at all. His eighty-six pages 
of bilingual grammatical notes, dated 1801, were designed no: 
doubt to teach other Greek-speakers Albanian. The Albanian in 
question is a Tosk dialect written in an original alphabet of thirty 
letters based on Latin and to a lesser extent on Greek. The- 
manuscript of the work was donated to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris (Supplément grec 251, f. 138-187) in 1819 by Frangois 
Pouqueville, French consul in Janina during the reign of Ali Pasha 
Tepelena. Pouqueville was aware of its value, noting: ‘Je possede 
un manuscrit, une grammaire grecque vulgaire et schype qui pour- 
rait étre utile aux philologues', but chose not to publish it in his 
travel narratives. Appendixed to the grammatical notes is also 
a letter dated 30 October 1801, written in Vellara's handwriting 
in Albanian from the village of Vokopolé, south of Berat, where 
the physician had been obliged to follow Veli during the latter's 
military campaign against Ibrahim of Berat. In it, Vellara com- 
plains of his difficult living conditions: ‘Kam tri muai qe fle mbé 
dhé; as shtraté, as paploma, as séndoné, qe njé gur mé dénoné 
si jastik' (For three months I have been sleeping on the ground; 
neither a bed nor a quilt nor a sheet, a rock serves me as a pillow.) 


4. Conclusion 

The predominance of Greek as the language of Christian educa- 
tion and culture in southern Albania and the often hostile attitude 
of the Orthodox church to the spread of writing in Albanian made 


20. op. cit. 179. 

21. cf. T. Jochalas, Stoicheia helléno-albanikés grammatikés kai helléno-albanikoi 
dialogoi. Anekdoto ergo tou Ióanné Bélara. Filologiké ekdosé apo ton autografo 
kódika tés Ethnikés Bibliothékés tón Parisión. 
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it impossible for an Albanian literature in Greek script to evolve. 
The Orthodox church, as the main vehicle of culture in the 
southern Balkans, while intent on spreading Christian education 
and values, was never to be convinced of the utility of writing 
in the vernacular as a means of converting the masses, as the 
Catholic church in northern Albania had been, to a certain extent, 
during the Counter Reformation. Nor, with the exception of the 
ephemeral printing press in Voskopojé, were publishing facilities 
ever at the disposal of southern Albanians such as those available 
to the clerics and scholars of Catholic Albania in Venice and 
Dalmatia. As such, the Orthodox tradition in Albanian writing, 
a strong cultural heritage of scholarship and erudition, though 
one limited primarily to translations of religious texts and to the 
compilation of dictionaries, was to remain a flower which never 
really blossomed. 


Olzheim, Federal Republic of Germany 
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Anna Comnena’s account of the 
First Crusade 


History and politics in the reigns of the 
emperors Alexius I and Manuel I Comnenus 


R.D. THOMAS 


Anna Comnena’s history the Alexiad has been accorded a high 
honorary status by Byzantine historians. Her pioneering efforts 
in philosophy and the thoroughness of her historical methodology 
are admired, although there is a distinct reluctance to analyse her 
historical writing. On a superficial level the Alexiad is a 
straightforward text: an historical panegyric in its organisation, 
frequently eulogistic in tone, in the manner of court orations, 
and rhetorically strongly influenced by conventional Byzantine 
pastiches of Homer. A triumphal mood pervades the biography. 
A somewhat more careful assessment soon reveals the significant 
tensions and contradictions which lurk beneath the formalised 
strength of this epic historical narrative. Ideological and cultural 
problematics abound. The self-conscious celebratory presenta- 
tion of Byzantium’s cultural elitism is frequently subverted by 
the author’s pessimism. The spatial and temporal terrain of the 
Alexiad contains many visionary qualities, even though the text 
purports to narrate the events ‘as they occurred’. Historical 
perspectives and idiosyncratic philosophical positions impinge, 
blend, envelop, and disorganise the text. Among the many themes 
is Anna’s presentation of the ‘Latin West’, and in particular her 
characterisation of the appearance of crusaders in Byzantine 
society. A more personalised feature is Anna’s self-projection of 
herself within the Alexiad as ‘a dutiful daughter’ and ‘a loving 
wife’. Yet the narrative contains elements of gender confusion, 
for there is an assertive and possessive interest in forms of political 
power that were usually culturally exclusive to Byzantine men. 
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This ambiguous tension between her femininity and a masculine 
aspiration is mischievously developed by the thirteenth century 
Byzantine historian Nicetas Choniates.! In an unusually erotic 
passage Choniates sniggers at Anna's humiliation of her slothful 
husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, recounting that she painfully 
squeezed his penis, and intensified his discomfort by her refusal 
to allow him to withdraw. Nicetas Choniates uses the incident 
to make the point that the motive for Anna's physical dominance 
and humiliation of her husband lay with her frustration and anger 
at his refusal to fulfil her powerful desire to usurp the imperial 
throne. This portrayal contrasts strongly with the tones of filial 
and matrimonial devotion which grace the Alexiad. 

The narration of Anna's and her mother, Irene Ducas' 
manipulative, and somewhat histrionic efforts to persuade Alexius 
I Comnenus to disbar his eldest son in favour of his first born, 
Anna, and her husband are too well known to be discussed 
here.? But while Nicetas Choniates seems to have derived some 
amusement from Anna's passionate assertiveness, Anna in her 
own history bewailed the misfortunes which had finally over- 
whelmed her. The Alexiad ends in book XV in a state of deepest 
angst: ‘after the death of both rulers, the loss of the Caesar and 
the grief caused by these events would have sufficed to wear me 
out, body and soul, but now like the rivers flowing down from 
the high mountains . . . the streams of adversity . . . united in 
one torrent to flood my house. Let this be the end of my history, 
then, lest, as I write of these sad events I become more embit- 
tered'. The reasons for this bitterness remain partially obscure. 
The purpose of this article is to highlight several pertinent themes 
which situate Anna's anger and misery in the wider context of 


1. Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. 1.A. Van Dieten (Berlin 1975). There is a transla- 
tion by Harry J. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates (Wayne 
State University, 1984). The particular passage which refers to Anna's sexual harass- 
ment is in Nicetas Choniates, Historia: I “The Reign of John Comnenus', chapter X. 

2. Anna's ability to rewrite and omit important, but controversial events is outlined 
in B. Leib, ‘Les silences d'Anne Comnéne ou ce que n'a pas dit l’Alexiade’, BS 19 
(1958) 1-11. Another prominent omission in the A/exiad is the trial of Eustratios, 
bishop of Nicaea. Anna was his patron. Angold suggests that the bishop's con- 
demnation is likely to have been a defeat for the Empress Irene and Anna in their 
struggle with John Comnenus, M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London 
1984) 151-2. 
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Byzantine court politics, and to explain some prominent features 
of her account of the First Crusade. 

It is widely accepted that Anna Comnena wrote a clear 
methodological outline of the ‘science of history’. The historian 
is dispassionate, ‘friendship and enmities had to be forgotten’. 
Factual material is dependent upon research techniques; people 
who were familiar with the events of her father’s reign were in- 
terviewed. Some of the events she herself was an eyewitness to: 
‘above all I have often heard the Emperor and George Palaeologus 
discussing these matters in my presence’. Documents were sent to 
her from former veterans. She then compared this material with 
her own writings and the notes she had made on the various stories 
she had herself heard. ‘From all this material the whole fabric 
of my history — my true history — has been woven’. Anna clearly 
differentiates between an historical text and a court panegyric. 
She explains to the reader that her historical methodology pro- 
tects the status of the Alexiad against the criticism that some parts 
were false, or that particular passages contained exaggerated 
passages of praise. In more general terms Anna wrote that she 
was able to undertake the history of her father’s reign because 
she had made an earnest study of the Greek language; she was 
practiced in rhetoric and had thoroughly studied the treatises of 
Aristotle and the dialogues of Plato. Formally she remains a lover 
of wisdom. 

The Alexiad also contains several deeply felt statements which 
relate to Anna’s attitude towards time, posterity and the glory 
of her father’s reign. These statements are not consistent with 
her perception of the ‘science of history’, for they are not writ- 
ten in a dispassionate manner. Instead they reveal a powerful form 
of pessimism and emotionalism. The first few words of the preface 
of the Alexiad reveal that ‘the stream of time, irresistible, ever 
moving, carries off and bears away all things that come to birth 
and plunges them into utter darkness’. This passage is then follow- 
ed by the mournful comment that mighty and worthy deeds suffer 
the same fate as those deed which are of no account. Rationality 
and the logic of progress are then evoked as Anna seeks to con- 
tain the image of dark oblivion by concluding that . . . ‘the science 
of history is a great bulwark against this stream of time; in a way 
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it checks this irresistible flood, it holds in a tight grip whatever 
it can seize floating on the surface and will not allow it to slip 
away into the depths of Oblivion’. Her narrative is saturated by 
an irreconcilable tension between these unitary dimensions: scien- 
tificity, and the esotericism of fate. 

Because Anna was the first-born child of Alexius and Irene 
she was granted access to the inner circle of the imperial family. 
Her marriage to Caesar Bryennios sustained her prominence in 
a social hierarchy that included the greatest Byzantine aristocratic 
families, the Botanites, the Bryennius, the Comneni and the 
Ducas. This social milieu ritualised status. Even after her political 
disgrace Anna still retained aspects of that earlier stature. 
Moreover a social prestige which was attached to her person was 
also transferred to her life work, the Alexiad.’ The narrative of 
this text was not merely to be read for entertainment, for interest 
sake; it was an instrument and expression of power; her father's 
power and her own frustrated imperial power. Much of the preface 
and other methodological passages are really involved with this 
issue of establishing the authority of meaning. Her very com- 
petence as a writer and historian implied the legitimacy of her 
interpretation; it also implies the power to impose that reception 
on her readership. This process worked in both ways. If the nar- 
ration of Alexius's reign was believed and understood, if the prin- 
ciples which determined his course of actions as emperor were 
agreed with, then Anna's own attitude to important political 
affairs would be respected, honoured, and could become influen- 
tial. History could speak retrospectively, and its meanings could 
be authoritative. The A/exiad is a homage to Alexius. It is also 
Alexius's political testament as recorded by his first born, the 
porphyrongenitus. And it is an outline of the form of procedures 
and policies which Anna believed to be ethically ideal. Alexius 
and his supporters were thus situated in a tissue of tales which 
recapitulated the past, while commenting upon the present. 


3. The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, translated by E.R.A. Sewter (London 1969). 
The best edition is Anne Comnéne, Aléxiade, ed. B. Leib, 3 vols (Paris 1937-45, repr. 
1967). 
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Assuming that the text was circulated in the 1150s the themes 
of the Alexiad would inevitably reproduce a comparison with the 
policies of the current Byzantine Emperor, Manuel 1 Com- 
nenus.^ Anna's history ís a treatise in oppositional politics. It 
might even be said that the Alexiad reveals in a coded manner 
the policies Anna herself would have wished to have carried out 
if she had become empress. It is in this context that her account 
of the First Crusade can be considered. 

In general terms Anna presents the Latins and Franks with all 
the classical features of a barbarian hoard: these peoples are in- 
credibly numerous, they squabble and quarrel, they lie and betray 
each other, they become excessively ambitious, while they have 
no insight into the paucity of their absurd aspirations, and of 
course, they are excessively violent and greedy. Latins in Anna's 
narrative never show any remorse or compassion; they are usually 
arrogant, silly and totally craven whenever money matters are 
mentioned. Her narrative of the First Crusade is at times merely 
an interlude in the broader and more emphatic struggle between 
her father and the South Italian Normans, Robert Guiscard and 
his son, Bohemund. This residualist presentation of the essen- 
tial traits of a barbarous people is accompanied by a sequence 
of episodic incidents, each of which contains a moralism. 

Anna accords to Peter the Hermit the responsibility for in- 
itiating the crusader pilgrimage. His contribution was an 


4. This point is also mentioned by Kazhdan — ‘The same could be said of the ‘‘Alex- 
jas" by Anna Comneni whose aim was not only to glorify her father but also to criticize, 
in a more or less disguised way, the reigning Emperor Manuel I' (A.P. Kazhdan, 
G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium [Washington D.C. 1982]). Kazhdan 
refers to the work of Lyubarskij on Anna Comnena: J. A.N. Lyubarskij, ‘Mirovoz- 
reniye Anny Komniny’, Uceniye Zapiski Velikolukskogo Pedagogiceskogo Instituta 
24 (1964); J. A.N. Lyubarskij, Anna Komnina Aleksiada (Moscow 1965). 

5. For Peter the Hermit see E.O. Blake and C. Morris, ‘A Hermit Goes to War: 
Peter and the Origins of the First Crusade’, in Monks, Hermits and the Ascetic Tradi- 
tion (= Studies in Church History 22, 1984) 79-107; P. Alphandry, A. Dupont, ‘La 
Croisade populaire de Pierre l'Ermite', in La Chrétienté et l'idée de Croisades: les 
premieres croisades (Paris 1954) 57-79. Albert of Aix begins his account in Jerusalem 
at the Holy Sepulchre, where Peter the Hermit has a dream-vision in which Christ 
urges him to rouse the faithful for the purpose of cleansing the Holy Places, Albertus 
Aquensis, Historia Hierosolymitana, in Recueil des historiens des Croisades: historiens 
occidentaux IV (Paris 1879) 272. 
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important intervention, as has been recently recognised. The more 
interesting and distinctive feature of her account is not the 
characterisation of Peter’s motives, but the absence of any men- 
tion of Pope Urban II’s preaching of the crusade at the Council 
of Clermont in 1096. It is quite inconceivable that the Pope would 
not have informed Alexius of the proposed arrival of thousands 
of armed pilgrims in Byzantine territory. Since Urban had sug- 
gested a departure date in his letters to various potential crusaders, 
he would have obviously thought of their passage through Byzan- 
tine territory and their convergence at Constantinople.® Besides 
the Emperor Alexius had sent envoys to the earlier Council of 
Piacenza, March 1095, to appeal to the Pope to succour Byzan- 
tium's need for military aid against the Turks.’ While Urban's 
crusader oration at Clermont almost certainly mentioned 
Jerusalem, and invoked the pilgrimage theme, his speech also em- 
phasized the need to give help to the eastern churches.? 
Although the Peasants' Crusade was premature Alexius's ad- 
ministration proved well able to cope with the passage of the varied 
armies. Moreover, the emperor's considered tactics of persua- 
sion, cajoling, and inducement appear to be so self-assured that 
they surely indicate considerable pre-planning. If the oath of fealty 
had already been used with regard to various South Italian 
Norman exiles in the emperor's service, it was quite a different 
matter to use such a practice with the much more powerful barons 


6. Pope Urban's Letters number II and III in Heinrich Hagenmayer, ed., Die Kreuz- 
zugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088-1100: Epistulae et Chartae (Innsbruck 1901) 140-1, 
152-3. 

7. D.C. Munro, ‘Did the Emperor Alexius Ask for Aid at the Council of Piacen- 
za?', American Historical Review 27 (1922). 

8. H.E.J. Cowdrey, ‘Pope Urban II's Preaching of the First Crusade’, History 
55 (1970) 177-188; J. Riley-Smith, *Crusading As An Act of Love', History 65 (1980) 
177-192; idem, ‘Pope Urban's Message’, (chapter 1) in The First Crusade and the 
Idea of Crusading (London 1986); E.O. Blake, ‘The Formation of the Crusade Idea’, 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 21 (1970) 11-31; H.E.J. Cowdrey, ‘The Gregorian 
Papacy, Byzantium, and the First Crusade’, in Byzantium and the West c.850-c. 1200, 
ed. J.D. Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam 1988) 145-169. 
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and princes who were undertaking the crusade.’ Alexius must 
therefore have assumed that they would be co-operative, which 
they generally were. A loose concept of christian fraternity was 
used to resolve any disagreeable tension.'? Alexius was always 
careful to see that the princes were lavishly rewarded with gifts, 
including clothing, gold and silver monies, and horses after they 
had taken the oath. It would also appear that Alexius adopted 
Godfrey of Lorraine and Stephen of Blois as his sons, in the old 
Romano-Byzantino imperial style. Stephen also mentions in his 
letter to his wife Adele that Alexius repeatedly asked that they 
commend one of their sons to the Byzantine emperor so that he 
could be brought up at the imperial court with honour and accord. 
None of this appears in Anna’s account of the crusade. Peter 
appears partly to explain the origins of the crusading movement; 
he is a literary decoy which diverts attention away from that more 
obstinate and controversial matter: the Byzantine Emperor’s 


9. F.L. Ganshof, ‘Recherches sur le lien juridique qui unissait les chefs de la Premiére 
Croisade a l’empereur byzantin’, in Mélanges offerts a P.E. Martin (Geneva 1961) 
49-63. Note the comments of Le Goff on the ritual of vassalage: ‘Thus the first act, 
the first structure of the system creates an unequal relationship between lord and 
vassals. . . . the second act of faith noticeably alters things . . . the essential point 
is that the texts stress mainly the conjuncture of attitude and equality in the physical 
gesture. . . Finally investiture is clearly related to the practice of the gift-counter gift. 
After the inequality-equality phase the system is completed with a genuinely mutual 
bond, a reciprocal contract. . . Finally, it should be noted that if homage, the oath, 
and investiture of the fief constitute a single complete system, the significations of 
the successive symbolic rites do not destroy but rather complement one another.’ J. 
Le Goff, ‘The Symbolic Ritual of Vassalage’, Time, Work and Culture in the Middle 
Ages (Chicago-London 1980) 237-287. 

The first princes’ letter written from Antioch states that ‘The Emperor in the middle 
of May pledged his faith and security on oath, giving likewise hostages, namely his 
nephew, and his son-in-law. In addition to this he added that he would not further 
attempt to molest any pilgrims on their way to the Holy Sepulchre. He also sent his 
protopatron with orders throughout the Empire even to Durazzo threatening the death 
penalty through hanging for those who attacked pilgrims’. Letter XII, in Hagenmayer 
Die Kreuzzugsbriefe, 153-5. Albert of Aix records that Alexius’s heir, John, was 
pledged as a hostage in his negotiations with Count Godfrey: Albertus Aquensis, 
Historia Hiersolymitana, in Recueil des historiens des Croisades: historiens occiden- 
taux, IV (Paris 1879) II. 

10. W.M. Daly, ‘Christian Fraternity, the Crusades and the Security of Constan- 
tinople, 1097-1204’, Medieval Studies 22 (1060) 43-89. 
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relationship with the Papacy. Anna is silent on Pope Urban II, 
whereas she was violently abusive towards the earlier Pope, 
Gregory VII. She does, however, allude to the desire of pilgrims 
to worship at ‘Our Lord’s tomb’, but religious sentiments ap- 
parently are merely the motives of the ‘simple folk'.!! 

In her account of these ‘simple folk’, the Peasants’ Crusade, 
Anna presents the evidence in such a way as to allow the reader 
to deduce the obvious justice which emerges in the savagery of 
the event. The crusaders clearly bring on their troubles.!? These 
barbarians more especially the Normans, who roast babies on 
spits and then eat them, destroyed themselves in the pursuit of 
loot, booty and wealth. The Turks have only to realise the ob- 
vious; that the racial weakness of the Celts, Normans and Latins 
is the means to destroy them. Despite the hideous slaughter Peter 
the hermit isn’t contrite. In fact he denounces his fellow pilgrims 
as robbers and sinners. Thus Anna presents the man who initiated 
the whole venture disowning his people because they deserved 
their fate.” Like all Latins he is said to be supremely arrogant. 
The crusade saga is reduced to a point of absurdity, almost before 
its begun. 

Anna then moves on to explain Hugh Vermandois’s arrival in 
Byzantium.!^ Although he was the brother of the king of France 
she makes him appear foolish because he is so ridiculously proud: 
*know Emperor that I am king of kings, the greatest beneath the 
heavens'. She describes in a straight-forward manner the passage 
of his troops through Italy, but a natural storm wrecks his vessel 
and Hugh is spewed up by the sea on the coast in a tiny skiff. 
Stripped of his wealth and resources Hugh is now both penniless 
and humiliated, but help is at hand, for he is raised up by the 
emperor's beneficence. Anna has involved 'nature' in order to 
chastise a prince who is caricatured. Hugh exists only as an ex- 
pression of Latin arrogance. 

The next episode features a minor political figure who becomes 


11. E.R. Sewter The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, X 308-313. 
12. Alexiad, X 310-1. 

13. Alexiad, X 313. 

14. Alexiad, X 313-15. 
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the vehicle for Anna to construct a powerful ideological diatribe. 
This is the episode which she ascribes to the voyage of Prebent- 
zas, but its really a fellow voyager who is the main focus of the 
narrative — ‘a certain latin priest’.'® Anna’s presentation of this 
man is intended to horrify her readers. The priest fires a diabolical 
cross-bow several times at the local hero, Marianus. After wielding 
this ferocious weapon Anna describes how the priest was hit again 
and again. Covered in his own blood the man is an embattled 
animal who refuses to acknowledge the armistice. He fights on 
throwing stones and then barley cakes at Marianus. Anna makes 
an analogy to suggest that these cakes might have been used at 
the celebration of the Latin mass. Finally defeated the priest finds 
Marianus on landfall, and while boasting of his invincibility in 
fighting on the land, gives Marianus a large cup, which appears 
to be rather like a chalice. He then dies. The idealism and 
spirituality of the Latin clerics on the crusade is cruelly car- 
ricatured by Anna, while she implicitly praises the traditions of 
the orthodox faith for generally not allowing the clergy to go to 
war. Anna has largely embellished, even invented this episode 
in order to strike a rhetorical blow at the papal interest in the 
eastern churches. Fellow christians they might have been, but for 
Anna Marianus remains a Greek hero, and the priest, only a bar- 
barian, a wild animal, a deranged figure whose racial features 
overdetermine his christian faith. 

Anna’s narrative then moves on to the appearance of Count 
Godfrey.'® He initially is merely an auxiliary to Anna’s allega- 
tion that Bohemund's had a secret master plan for overthrowing 
Alexius and seizing Constantinople. Skirmishing and then serious 
fighting breaks out as Godfrey's troops respond to the rumour 
that the Emperor has seized some of the counts who had gone 
on an embassy to the imperial court. In the midst of this confu- 
sion and warring the Latins apparently manage to be totally 
oblivious to Holy Week. They finally make an attack on Con- 
stantinople on Thursday, April 2nd 1097, in ‘the supreme week 
of the year in which the Saviour suffered an ignominious death 


15. Alexiad, X 315-18. 
16. Alexiad, X 318-23. 
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on behalf of the whole world’. Alexius reproves the Latins for 
having no reverence for the day. In the Alexiad the knights re- 
main faithless barbarians. They have no Holy Tradition and can- 
not be considered as living within the Church for they con- 
spicuously fail to love God. Anna Comnena’s carefully con- 
structed chronology has usually been accepted, although the dating 
of the fighting in Holy Week remains controversial. Contem- 
porary Latin chroniclers record a different story line. Albert of 
Aix’s account provides a completely different chronology and 
interpretation, while the text of the Gesta Francorum makes no 
mention of fighting on a holy day. This brief account is consis- 
tent with some of the detail revealed in Albert’s narration." 
Anna has probably chosen to be more than wilful with regard 
to these dates. In her account sacrilegious Latins battle in the most 
revered week of the Christian calendar. She pressurises the reader 
into agreeing with her proposition that the cusaders are ignorant, 
violent and loathsome. After a lengthy interlude of yet more 
Trojan war metaphors and heroics, this time from Anna’s hus- 
band, the Caesar Nicephorus, Hugh of Vermandois re-enters 
Anna’s narrative as an emissary who attempts to persuade 
Godfrey to yield to the Emperor’s wishes. In the course of these 
discussions Anna records Hugh making the following blunt state- 
ment: ‘we ought to have stayed in our countries and kept our 


hands off other people'.!? These words are surely of her own 


17. No mention is made in Albert of Aix’s chronicle, or in the Gesta Francorum, 
that fighting occurred during Holy Week. Albertus Aquensis, Historia Hierosolymitana 
II: Gesta Francorum et Aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. Rosalind Hill (London 1962) 
6; S. Runciman, History of the Crusades, I: The First Crusade (London 1968) 152. 
In an excessively brief footnote he writes that ‘Anna’s account is far more convinc- 
ing than Albert’s and may be accepted as true’, and then refers the reader to Chalan- 
don’s Histoire de la Premiére Croisade (Paris 1925). This author merely states ‘that 
in Anna’s account there is a precision that is not found in Albert’s. Moreover, Anna 
was a witness’. However, H. Hagenmeyer dates the warfare on January 13th, the 
ceremony of the hostages on January 20th, and the agreement with the army January 
21st: H. Hagenmeyer Chronologie de la Premiere Croisade 1094-1100 (Paris 1902) 
53-54. Since Anna was merely thirteen years old at the time of these incidents her 
recollection ought to be considered to be questionable. A subsequent rewriting car- 
ried out towards the end of her life probably reconstituted these events into a more 
polemical mode. 

18. Alexiad, X 322. 
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invention; a prominent Latin prince confesses that the whole ven- 
ture should never have occurred before the main armies have even 
unified. 

The passage of so many armies and the accompanying bag- 
gage trains through Byzantine territory was an enormous ad- 
ministrative problem for the Emperor Alexius. Food markets had 
to be granted, merchandise provided, fodder had to be collected, 
and alms had to be given to the ‘poor’. The crusaders agreed to 
stay no more than three days in any particular place, excepting 
the largest of imperial cities. Alexius had to provide escorts and 
guides as well as larger bodies of troops who could monitor and 
if necessary discipline errant crusaders. Foraging, raiding and 
looting must have been endemic because of the large numbers 
of pilgrims who were not attached to the major parties. Even the 
princes’ armies had to be repeatedly moved on. They all contained 
large numbers of non-combatants, clerics and humble pilgrims. 
All these people had to be fed, since food riots almost inevitably 
led to warfare. The loss of the Asia Minor territories had also 
made it imperative that the remaining imperial cities were pro- 
tected and that none were sacked. Alexius sought by means of 
guides, accompanying troops, and the technique of frequently 
detaching leaders from the main body of their troops to minimise 
the risk of several armies assembling simultaneously around the 
walls of Constantinople.? When this kind of conjuncture 
looked likely the emperor was always prepared to commit imperial 
troops to a fierce engagement in order to move the crusaders 


19. Godfrey of Lorraine’s forces arrived two days before Christmas 1096. Their 
activities proved to be repeatedly difficult to contain. The Lorraine crusaders lost 
their market rights on several occasions as the imperial authorities attempted to 
pressurise Godfrey into taking the oath and then into moving his army across the 
Hellespont. Both sides exchanged hostages; Alexius must have been fairly desperate 
to resolve the matter since his son and heir, John was the Byzantine hostage. This 
sustained struggle with the Lorraine army alerted Alexius to the danger the crusader 
armies might pose to Constantinople itself. Hence he encouraged the subsequent 
leaders, especially Bohemund and Raymond, to leave their forces, and to journey 
independently with a small retinue of personal retainers to the capital in order to 
take the oath of fealty. The whereabouts of the other crusader armies is uncertain. 
Robert of Flanders and his force arrived in Constantinople after Godfrey but before 
Bohemund. This reinforces Albert’s account of Godfrey’s sojourn in Constantino- 
ple since there is scarcely any time to allow Robert to come after Godfrey’s oath taken 
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across to Asia Minor. The danger that Alexius had to face was 
not a secret plot orchestrated by Bohemund. Instead a brawl, or 
some improvised looting might have precipitated serious fighting 
which in turn would cause further recrimination and rumour. The 
convergence of several armies might have finally swamped im- 
perial resources. In these circumstances the threat to Constan- 
tinople would have been very real. This situation had looked most 
likely to occur between April 26th when the South Italian Norman 
army crossed the Hellespont, and April 27th when the Proven- 
gal army arrived at Constantinople. After Count Raymond had 
left his followers at the city of Rodosto in order to accompany 
the Byzantine envoys, who had urged him to journey to the 
capital, the imperial troops attacked and defeated the large 
Provencal forces. Unlike the episode with Godfrey’s warring 
knights Anna makes no reference to this incident. The Byzan- 
tine motive for this assault was possibly punitive, but its more 
likely that they were acting on the emperor’s instructions to delay 
the Provençal army's advance on the capital. Alexius had also 
obviously hoped that Count Raymond would have sworn his oath 
of fealty by the time the Southern French crusaders arrived at 


on April 10th, and Bohemund’s arrival, which is dated April 15th. But there is in 
Albert’s chronology of events which stretches from late January to April. Both Ray- 
mond of Aguilers and the author of the Gesta Francorum record that Robert Count 
of Flanders was present at the meeting between Raymond Count of Saint Gilles, the 
princes and Alexius. The joint army of Robert Count of Normandy and Stephen Count 
of Blois is also thought by some historians to have arrived in mid May. However, 
their route indicates that this army travelled quickly along the via Ignatia and may 
have been much nearer to the Provengal and South Italian troops than is usually assum- 
ed. Alexius would be very clearly worried by the possibility of the union of two Norman 
armies. The South Italian Norman and Provengal troops were both in the Constan- 
tinople area on April 26th and 27th. The last major crusader army, that of Robert 
Count of Normandy and Stephen of Blois, might have been less than a week behind. 
Duby has drawn attention to the turbulence that the youth, ‘juventus’, younger sons 
created amidst the feudal aristocracy in terms of their recklessness, their provocative 
and warlike attitudes and their shorter life expectancy. The activities of Tancred and 
Baldwin, Godfrey’s younger brother, appear to be consistent with these ingrained 
social habits. Both were impatient, turbulent and adventurous, even reckless when 
warfare was involved. Their frequent aggression created a serious problem for the 
Byzantine officials and troops. G. Duby, ‘Les jeunes dans la société aristocratique 
dans la France du nord ouest au XII siécle’, in Georges Duby, ed., Hommes et Struc- 
tures du Moyen Age (Paris 1973) 213-276. 
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Constantinople. In general, thanks to Alexius’s strategems and 
some good will from the crusader princes both sides quickly 
understood that their own particular aspirations could be realised 
if they cooperated and this is what generally occurred. 

The tailpiece to Anna’s narrative of Godfrey’s armies contains 
another apocryphal incident. A haughty knight later referred to 
as Latinus sits on the emperor’s throne, and when reprimanded 
by Godfrey’s brother, Baldwin, referred to Alexius as a peasant. 
The emperor skilfully lip-read this dialogue and addressed the 
knight when the crusaders were in the process of leaving. In 
Anna’s narrative Latinus boasts that heis a Frank, and tells how 
he has repeatedly stood at the cross roads near a sacred shrine 
in his own country waiting for somebody to challenge him in single 
combat — nobody came. However, retribution lies in wait for 
him in the Alexiad for at the battle of Dorylaeum Latinus is badly 
wounded, and put to flight; many of his accompanying band of 
knights are killed.” Latin knighthood is thus mocked, chivalry 
is parodied. Western military prowess is vulnerable because of 
the notoriously flawed character of the Latin race. 

The meeting between the Emperor and his lifelong foe Bohe- 
mund appears to go amicably, but Anna plots the deeper cur- 
rents by revealing what she feels to be Bohemund’s fundamental 
traits: that he is a liar, that he was moody, intensely suspicious, 
that he is motivated by money, and building up the invective ‘that 
he far surpassed all the Latins in rascality and courage. He was 
the supreme mischief maker.”! His constant strategem as 
‘supreme mischief maker’ is to continually plot to conquer Con- 
stantinople. Despite the surface accord Anna outlines that he was 
at work on these schemes even while he is on crusade. Bohemund 
like most Latins is an epitome of treachery. However, Alexius 
is, as the reader has come to expect, always able to anticipate 
and to neutralise the aspirations of even the most powerful of 
Latin leaders. Rejecting Bohemund’s request to be made Grand 
Domestic of the East Alexius gives wise advice on Turkish military 


20. Alexiad, X 325-6, and book XI 341. 
21. Alexiad, X 326-29. 
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strategems. The relationship between the two men is transitional; 
a brief episode between the earlier conflicts at Larissa and 
Dyrrachium and the struggle for the city of Antioch, where Bohe- 
mund’s schemes constantly undermine and work against the im- 
perial interest. Some of the most effective passages in the Alexiad 
deal with the subsequent titanic struggle between Bohemund and 
Alexius in the years 1105-8.” The Byzantine emperor does final- 
ly enjoy acomplete personal triumph over his formidable adver- 
sary. The Empire is saved from a massive invading Latin army. 
However, the treaty of Devol remained only the legalistic 
framework which has still to be imposed on the Norman ruler 
in Antioch. Alexius is unable to do this. Byzantine hegemony in 
that region was only achieved many years later in the reign of 
the Emperor Manuel. Moreover, Alexius’s reputation in the West 
is badly tarnished by Bohemund’s recruitment campaigns in 
France, where the Gesta Francorum is used effectively to help 
mobilise anti-Byzantine sentiment.? Finally any reader of the 
Alexiad becomes aware of Anna’s paradoxical position over 
Bohemund. The poetic representation of the Norman is fractured. 
He is both nauseating, and an object of repressed desire. Despite 
the negative presentation Bohemund is uninhibited, his actions 
are wild, disruptive and powerful. His energy and masculinity 
are guiltily admitted. Only Alexius the emperor and father is a 
more triumphant character. 

The last prince to arrive at Constantinople was Raymond Count 
of Saint Gilles. Here Anna’s history is obviously chronologic- 
ally flawed. Several Latin chroniclers recall that Raymond was 
truculent when Alexius requested the oath of fealty. The difficulty 


22. Alexiad, the Treaty of Devol, 1108, book XIII 424-34. 

23. R.B. Yewdale, Bohemund I, Prince of Antioch (Princeton 1924); A C. Krey, 
‘A Neglected Passage in the Gesta’, in The Crusades and Other Historical Essays 
Presented to D.C. Munro, ed. L. Paetow (New York (1928) 57-78. 

24. Alexiad, X 329-331; J.H. Hill and L.L. Hill ‘The Convention between Alexius 
Comnenus and Raymond of Saint Gilles’, American Historical Review 58 (1953) 322-8; 
a similar viewpoint is expressed in J.H. Hill, ‘Raymond of Saint Gilles in Urban’s 
plan for Greek and Latin Friendship’, Speculum 26 (1951) 255-276; also J.H. Hill 
and L.L. Hill, Raymond IV Count of Toulouse (Syracusa University Press 1962). 
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was that Raymond had not formally sworn an oath of fealty to 
the king of France, and was disinclined to undertake such a ritual 
with the Byzantine emperor. He was also sorely aggrieved at the 
rough handling of his troops by the Byzantine forces. Raymond 
of Aguilers, who was chaplain to the count, records that both 
Alexius and the Count went to trial. The Emperor remonstrated 
with Raymond complaining that the Provengal army had 
devastated villages and towns. Once again none of these details 
are outlined in the Alexiad. Raymond lost the trial. The crusader 
princes, Godfrey of Lorraine, Robert Count of Flanders and 
especially Bohemund pressurised Raymond, but he remained 
obstinant until an oath of non-aggression and mutual support 
was arranged. In the words of Raymond of Aguilers ‘Alexius gave 
him little of worldly goods because of his intransigence'.? It 
then appears that Raymond and probably Adhemar, who had 
arrived sometime after Raymond, stayed behind to have further 
discussions with Alexius. The wily Alexius realising the extent 
of Raymond’s wealth and resources cultivated him as an obvious 
foil to Bohemund. This Byzantine-Provengal rapprochement is 
decisively established in the struggles of the siege of Antioch. 
Anna’s account presents Alexius as immediately recognising 
Raymond's ‘purity and love of the truth’. This was not so. The 
latter was initially the least cooperative of the princes. It is likely 
that the situation was ameliorated by the arrival of the papal legate 
in Constantinople. Anna’s account unfortunately contains no 
reference to Adhemar of Le Puy. The papal legate was a person 


25. Raymond of Aguilers writes: ‘At this juncture, following consultation with his 
Provengals, the Count swore that he would not, either through himself or through 
others, sully the life and honour of the Emperor. When he was cited concerning 
homage, he replied that he would not pay homage because of the peril to his rights. 
We may add that Alexius gave him little of worldly goods because of his intransigence’. 
Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, in Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades: historiens occidentaux III (Paris 1866) 141. The most modern 
edition is Le Liber de Raymond d’Aguilers, ed. J.H. Hill and L. Hill (Paris 1969). 
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of considerable stature and tact.” He subsequently chaired the 


meetings of the council of princes. It is therefore likely that this 
is a deliberate exclusion by Anna, since if she admitted to 
Adhemar's existence, she would have had to introduce Pope 
Urban as the instigator of the First Crusade. Anna's characterisa- 
tion of Alexius's strategy relies on his lack of knowledge about 
the crusade. Any reference to Pope Urban and his legate had 
therefore to be removed from Byzantine history. This exclusion 
also applied to Urban’s earlier unionist initiative of 1089.7 
Anna was unable to accept or to realise that the Byzantine Empire 
clearly lacked the resources in the 1090s to recover the lost 
territories of Asia Minor and Armenia. She portrays her father 
as ever responsive and ingenious. In his youth his impetuosity 
had destroyed imperial armies and had brought the empire to the 
brink of annihilation. Each time Anna allows Alexius to recover 
his fortunes because of his mental and physical prowess. In the 
Alexiad the idealism of an homeric hero always overcomes the 
most formidable of material obstacles. However, Alexius was a 
wiser individual than his daughter. His perception was that the 
alluring power of the Latin West was paradoxical; the latent and 
violent energies of their masses might threaten to humiliate the 
grandeur of New Rome; the Celts were capable of humbling the 
status of the imperial throne; they could engulf the empire's ter- 
ritories; but if these titanic forces were skillfully managed, then 


26. A C. Krey, ‘Urban’s Crusade — Success or Failure?', American Historical Review 
53 (1948) 235-250; J.A. Brundage, ‘Adhemar of Puy: the bishop and his Critics’, 
Speculum 34 (1959) 201-212; B. Hamilton ‘The First Crusade and the Eastern 
Churches', in The Latin Church and the Crusader States (London 1980) and J. France, 
*The Crisis of the First Crusade: from the Defeat of Kerbogah to the Departure from 
Aqra', B 40 (1970) 276-308. Patriarch Simeon's letters, nos VI, XI, in Hagenmayer, 
Die Kreuzzugsbriefe, (Innsbrück 1901) 141-2, 146-9. 

27. S. Runciman, The Eastern Schism (Oxford 1955) 61-2, 71-2, 76-9; W. Holtzmann, 
*Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I und Papst Urban II im Jahre 
1089’, in Beiträge zur Reichs-und Papstgeschichte des Hohen Mittelalters (Bonn 1957) 
79-105; B. Leib, ‘Les Patriarches de Byzance et la politique religieuse d'Aléxius Ier 
Comnéne (1081-118)', Recherches de Science Religieuse 40 (1952) 201-221; Bernard 
Hamilton, The Latin Church in the Crusader States (London 1980); B. Leib, Rome, 
Kiev et Byzance à la fin du XI siecle (Paris 1924). 
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they might instead become the instrumental basis for the regenera- 
tion of Byzantium.”8 

Book eleven of the Alexiad continues the narrative of the 
crusaders’ activities in Asia Minor and Northern Syria. There are 
several obvious errors in Anna’s presentation: Peter the Hermit 
is promoted to being ‘the bishop’, instead of Adhemar, and then 
he is confused with Peter Bartholomew, the poor pilgrim who 
discovered the Holy Lance, which Anna dubs the holy nail. The 
epic qualities of the siege of Jerusalem and the visitation to the 
holy sites are underplayed, presumably because of her decision 
to ignore the spiritual and eschatological features of the crusade. 
Her account, however, does contain several important events. 
There is a lengthy and informed narrative of the siege of Nicaea, 
which reveals the comprehensive nature of Byzantine diplomatic 
activity undertaken by Boutoumites to save the city from being 
sacked.? The capture of Nicaea gave the Byzantines access to 
Asia Minor. Alexius’s earlier military efforts had been restricted 
to coastal raiding and the consolidation of imperial territory in 
the vicinity of Nicomedia. With the recovery of Nicaea the implicit 
threat posed by the former Seljuk capital of Rum was permanently 
removed. At the final meeting between Alexius and the crusader 
princes at the military camp in the vicinity of Pelecanum there 
was a firm reminder to all counts not to begin the march to 
Antioch until they had undertaken their act of homage and fealty. 
Tancred on this occasion was truculent, but after Bohemund’s 
intervention, he was humbled and took the oath. 

Anna records that Alexius appointed his senior commander 
Tatikios to be the guide to the crusader armies and was instructed 
to help them over. food supplies and linguistic interpretation. The 
success of the Christian armies at the battle of Dorylaeum on 


28. J. Shepard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine Attitudes and Policy Towards the West in 
the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries’, in Byantium and the West c.850-c.1200, ed. J.D. 
Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam 1988) 114-115. 

29. Alexiad, XI 333-41. The first letter of the crusader princes written from Antioch 
refers to an agreement the Emperor made with them in mid-May. This probably refers 
to a meeting at Pelakanum before the siege was completed. Once Nicaea was cap- 
tured Alexius distributed generous gifts to the knights, including gold, silver, robes 
and horses, while alms and food were given to the foot soldiers and poor. 
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July ist 1097 opened up the way into the interior of Asia Minor, 
and then the Turks were swept away in the subsequent battles 
at Heraclea and Augustopolis. The organised basis of Seljuk and 
Danishmend rule was thrown into complete confusion. The 
nomadic turcomans of the interior were unable to constitute a 
military challenge to the powerful Christian armies. Tatakios’s 
subsequent choice of the route was not eccentric, for it followed 
the old military roads ‘into the land of the Armenians’. In these 
areas Turkish influence was tenuous, and usually disputed by local 
Christians and Armenian Christians. Despite the periodic dif- 
ficulties of the road the Byzantines were able to appoint their 
representatives and garrisons at Caesaria, in Cappadocia, and 
at the cities of Plastencia, Coxon, and Marash. It was Tancred’s 
and Baldwin’s initiative in Cilicia that was potentially problematic. 

While the crusader armies moved into the interior of Asia Minor 
Caesar John Ducas was able to undertake a most important cam- 
paign in Western Asia Minor.” Anna's account is invaluable for 
it allows us to perceive how important this campaign was in 
Alexius’s strategy for restoring Byzantine power in Asia Minor. 

The Caesar’s forces wiped out the Turkish rulers in the western 
cities of Smyrna and Ephesus, thereby definitively concluding the 
earlier difficult struggle with Tzachas. The elimination of Tzachas 
brought to an end the raids and devastation of the Ionian islands 
which had occurred during the years 1089-1090. It also con- 
solidated the imperial administration in Crete and Cyprus, which 
had both defected in 1091. A permanent Turkish presence on the 
western littoral of Asia Minor was removed, and Byzantine troops 
were able to recover the cities in the Maeander river valley. The 
immediate consequence of the crusaders’ military victories and 
Caesar John’s campaign was that the Byzantines gained direct 
access to the major military roads which went south to Cilicia 
and Antioch. 

Without waiting for the final phase of John Ducas’ campaign 
Alexius was able to transport the main Byzantine army into the 


30. Caesar John Ducas’s campaigns, Alexiad, XI 346-348. 
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interior of Asia Minor knowing that Constantinople and more 
significantly Nicaea were secure, and that allthe Turkish poten- 
tates behind the line of the Byzantine march had been eliminated. 
Anna’s narrative stresses the earnestness of her father’s desire 
to go to the aid of the crusaders. Alexius’s intention was clearly 
to recover Antioch. Assuming he would have taken the route that 
was used by John II and Manuel I on their passages to Antioch 
the Byzantine army would have journeyed on from Philomelium 
to Attalia through the Cilician gates and across the Cilician plain 
to arrive at Antioch. With this city under imperial rule Byzan- 
tine power would have been reasserted in Northern Syria. 
However, all this remains conjecture, for if there is a turning point 
in the fortunes of Alexius’s involvement with the First Crusade 
it surely occurs in mid-June 1098 at Philomelium.*! In the im- 
perial camp the decisive information was given to the Emperor 
by William Grandmesnil, Stephen, Count of Blois and Peter of 
Aulps. Using ropes to lower himself down the city walls William, 
accompanied by his brother Aubry, Guy Trousseau and Lambert 
the Poor had fled the beleagured city of Antioch on the night 
of Thursday June 10th 1098. William had seen Kerbogha’s troops 
defeat an initial Christian sortie and obviously knew how desperate 
matters were in the city. Anna’s account contains some pertinent 
information on Bohemund’s effort to curtail the activities of the 
Turks in the citadel, and to defend the walls against Kerbogha’s 
army. According to the anonymous author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum Stephen of Blois travelled from the castle called Alexan- 
dretta to the vicinity of Antioch and had viewed the full extent 
of Kerbogha’s camp from the top of a mountain. Peter of Aulps 
had probably journeyed from Caesaria or Plastencia and brought 
information concerning Turkish troop movements in the upper 
Euphrates river area. Alexius surely assumed their information 
was reliable for William and Peter were knights in the service 
of the empire. The author of the Gesta Francorum also states 
that Stephen of Blois had been elected commander-in-chief by 
all the crusader leaders, while another eyewitness chronicler, 


31. Alexiad, XI 348-50. 
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Raymond of Aguilers, wrote that Stephen had been chosen 
crusading leader before the fall of Antioch.? He was thus a 
figure of considerable stature. His letters to his wife, Adele, reveal 
him to have been sympathetic to the Byzantine emperor. Allthree 
knights were bound by an oath of fealty to Alexius. In the Alexiad 
they all affirmed on oath that the collapse in Antioch was com- 
plete. Anna seeks to avoid the issue of her father’s betrayal of 
his crusader allies, by stating that the three knights gave the 
emperor the wrong information. She reinforces this duplicity with 
a lengthy passage on the turbulent nature of the Celtic race and 
the fragility of their fighting capacity. Irresistible when charging 
into the midst of the enemy’s line they were in her opinion easy 
to defeat by the technique of laying ambushes. In these cir- 
cumstances their boldness vanishes. Anna then provocatively adds 
the Celts were planning to desert their fortifications, handing them 
over to the enemy, ‘intent only on the preservation of their own 
lives by running away’.*? She has also sustained throughout this 
episode the theme of the sinister threat to Alexius’s forces from 
a large army commanded by Ishmael, the son of the Sultan of 


32. Stephen of Blois’s letter to his wife, Adele, written from Nicaea, June 24th 1097. 
His letters are numbers IV and X in Hagenmayer, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe, 138-40, 149-52. 
‘... that coward Stephen, count of Chartres whom all our leaders had elected 
commander-in-chief pretended to be very ill, and went shamefully to another castle 
which is called Alexandretta. When we were shut up in the city, lacking help to save 
us, we waited each day for him to bring us aid’, Gesta Francorum, IX, xxvii, 63 (ed. 
Hill) and Raymond of Aguilers Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, VIII, 
in Receuil des historiens des Croisades: historiens occidentaux YI (Paris 1866), chapter 
XI. 

It is likely that Stephen had been sent to achieve a rendezvous with the main Byzan- 
tine army, which the council of Princes assumed was marching on Antioch. The 
crusaders used Alexandretta and Lattakiah to maintain links with Byzantine Cyprus. 
Food supplies came from the island, as did information on Byzantine activities. The 
papal legate Adhemar might have also visited the island. Raymond of Aguilers records 
that at the siege of Arqua Count Raymond of Saint-Gilles sent William Hugh of 
Monteil, brother of Adhemar, Bishop of Le Puy, to Lattakiah, where Adhemar's 
cross and hood had been left. This raises the question as to why they were there in 
the first place. Raymond gives no clues as to how this came about. Raymond of 
Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, in Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades: historiens occidentaux III; XI. 

33. Alexiad, XI 349. 
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Chorosan. Under these circumstances Anna demonstrates that 
Alexius’s decision becomes inevitable; the interests of the empire 
dictated that he could not risk the main Byzantine army in a highly 
hostile situation. The march to Antioch is abandoned. In Nor- 
thern Syria the decisive battle occurred on June 28th. It was the 
remarkable fusion of the crusaders’ military resilience with the 
popular eschatological mentality which brought about the 
erusaders’ Antiochene triumph. The text of Anna’s Alexiad had 
repeatediy reviled both the ethos of Latin knighthood, and the 
pious fervour of humble pilgrims. 

A lively alternative account of the events at Philomelium is to 
be found in the Gesta Francorum.” Here perhaps coincidentally 
Bohemund's brother, Guy, plays a forthright role in the debates 
in the imperial camp. The anonymous author informs his reader- 
ship that Guy was an honourable knight, whose code of chivalric 
conduct leads him to curse his own birth, and to wish for his death, 
especially in the form of martyrdom which he believes Bohemund 
has undergone. Guy expresses his amazement that God has allow- 
ed his people to be destroyed. Apparently this rumour of the 
crusaders' destruction ‘seemed so grevious to the whole army that 
none of them, bishop, abbot, clerk or laymen, dared call upon 
the Name of Christ for many days’. All this angst, grief and guilt 
is really unnecessary as the reader/listener already knows, for 
this situation has been caused by a falsehood. Bohemund is not 
killed, but is instrumental in capturing Antioch and defeating the 
Turks. In the Gesta Francorum it is Stephen who is treacherous, 


34. Gesta Francorum, ed. Hill, pages 63-5 (for Stephen's flight, and the interven- 
tion of Guy at Philomelium on behalf of his half-brother, Bohemund). Guy was a 
mercenary knight in the Byzantine army. It is also likely that these passages accom- 
pany the earlier interpolation identified by A.C. Krey. Both passages relate to the 
crucial matter of Bohemund's oath to the Emperor Alexius and the Emperor's obliga- 
tions to his vassal. The legality of the Norman claim to Antioch depended on 
demonstrating that Bohemund was released from his oath. The popularisation of the 
text of the Gesta Francorum was associated with Bohemund's recruiting tour of France 
and the subsequent crusade against Byzantium. For Tatikios's earlier departure from 
Antioch see J. France, ‘The Departure of Tatikios from the crusader Army’, Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research (November 1971) 137-147, and also Basile 
Skoulutos, Les personnages byzantines de l'Aléxiade: analyse prosopographique et 
synthèse (Louvain 1980). 
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for he gives false information, and behaves in a cowardly man- 
ner. Alexius’s crime is his arbitrary abrogation of his sworn obliga- 
tions as overlord to the crusader princes. The anonymous writer 
demonstrates that Guy’s brotherly affection was a truer guide 
to the direction the army should have taken. This episode is made 
more vivid through the author’s dramatic use of direct speech. 
What is common to both Anna’s presentation of the events at 
Philomelium and the account in the Gesta Francorum is the 
recognition of the issue of the oath of fealty the crusader princes 
took to the Byzantine emperor, and his reciprocal obligations to 
his liege men. In the Norman perspective Alexius is portrayed 
in a manner that is consistent to the position outlined in the let- 
ter drafted to the Pope in Bohemund’s name at Antioch on 
September 11th 1097: a deceitful ruler. The characterisation in 
the Gesta Francorum relies upon a consensual view that the Byzan- 
tine emperor was known to be treacherous, crafty, and a per- 
manent hindrance to the efforts of the crusaders. In the Alexiad 
Anna seeks to demonstrate that Alexius behaved in a wise and 
honourable manner. From her point of view the interests of the 
Empire emphatically dictated that the Celts had to be abandoned. 
On the technical matter of the oath she presented her father as 
being misinformed. In the final analysis the text of the Alexiad 
seeks to establish that it was the Latin knights at Philomelium 
who betrayed their former comrades, the beleaguered crusaders. 

In Antioch Bohemund persuaded Tatikios to leave the crusader 
camp, and the Norman secured the capture of the city through 
his negotiations with the Armenian Firouz. By a mixture of per- 
sonal courage, military ability and determination Bohemund was 
able to mount an effective case for his control of the city. Alexius’s 
position was strongly defended by Count Raymond. The council 
of princes agreed after some factional infighting to send Hugh 
of Vermandois to the imperial court with the plea that Alexius 
was to ‘come and take over the city and fulfil the obligations which 
he had undertaken towards them’. With the city under a Byzan- 
tine administration the terms of the oath of fealty would be met. 
None of this came about principally because of the death of the 
papal legate, Adhemar, on August 1st 1098. It is here that Anna 
Comnena’s ‘silence’ over the papal legate becomes so significant. 
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What has led the princess to systematically exclude from the 
Alexiad all references to clerical unionist policies? Clearly her 
strongest prejudices were aroused by any form of dialogue under- 
taken by her father with the Papacy. The consistency of this ex- 
clusion throughout the Alexiad is surely indicative that Anna felt 
she had something important to hide. And there is yet more cir- 
cumstantial evidence for a Papal Imperial Pact. Leib, Krey and 
Bernard Hamilton have consistently sought to keep the matter 
of the union of the churches at the heart of the narrative of the 
First Crusade. While the Alexiad only demonstrates the Byzan- 
tine absence from this dialogue, the events of the First Crusade, 
more especially the activities of the Adhemar, the papal legate 
indicate a partial resolution in the Antiochene area of the form 
of the newly united church. The legate’s initial joint encyclical 
letter with Symeon II, the orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, had 
held out the promise of the reunion of the churches. A second 
letter from Symeon, ‘the patriarch of Jerusalem, the bishops both 
Greek and Latin, and the whole army of the Lord and the Church’ 
appealed to the West for more Christians to take up the crusading 
cause. It also threatened those who had failed to fulfil their 
crusader vow with excommunication.” Jerusalem was the site of 
Christ’s passion, and it remained the prime focus of the crusade, 
for all crusaders had sworn a vow to deliver the holy city. This 
theme had been a omnipotent feature of Pope Urban’s preaching 
of the crusade. The Patriarch’s letters demonstrate that the Greek 
orthodox patriarch from the Holy Land was in full communion 
with the Western Church. In the liberated city of Antioch John 
Oxite, the orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, was personally en- 
throned by Adhemar in the newly consecrated cathedral. John’s 
canonical authority was recognised over all the Latin and Greek 
clergy resident in the Antiochene patriarchate. Although Anna 
Comnena refuses to acknowledge these unionist policies the text 
of the Alexiad does contain a form of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion that is strikingly similar to the clerical agreement concern- 
ing Patriarch John. These are the clerical terms which Alexius 
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made Bohemund swear to uphold in the treaty of Devol, 
September 1108; ‘I (Bohemund) agree and swear by the God wor- 
shipped in the church of Antioch that the patriarch of that city 
will not be of our race, but aman whom your majesties will pro- 
mote, one of the clergy of the great Church in Constantinople. 
For in the future the throne of Antioch will be occupied by such 
a man; he will carry out the duties of an archbishop, the laying 
on of hands and the other business of the church according to 
the privileges of this cathedral’.?° If Antioch had passed under 
imperial administration in 1098 the patriarch would have been 
in communion with both the great Church of Constantinople and 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

While he was alive Adhemar had been able to remind Bohe- 
mund at the princes’ council meetings that his legatine position 
as representative of the pope meant that he, Adhemar, was Bohe- 
mund's feudal overlord. Bohemund was thus constrained by an 
oath of fealty to the Pope and to the Byzantine emperor. 
Adhemar’s death profoundly altered the balance of political forces 
in the crusader camp. Confirmation of this fundamental shift can 
be clearly seen in the crusader princes’ letter drafted by Bohemund 
on September 11th 1098 which informed Pope Urban that 
‘Antioch was bound to the Roman religion and faith’ and which 
referred to Greek, Armenian, Syrian and Jacobite Christians as 
‘heretics’. Bohemund specifically asked the Pope himself to come 
to Antioch to root out heresy and to ‘separate us, your obedient 
sons, from the unjust Emperor who has made us many good 
promises, but has not at all carried them out. For he has caused 
us all the ill and hindrance that he could?.?? Subsequently when 
Alexius sent envoys with a letter for Bohemund which 
remonstrated with him over Norman activity in Cilicia and 
Antioch, Bohemund was able to point to Alexius’ inability to fulfil 
his obligations as overlord to those crusader princes who had 


36. Alexiad, XIII 430-1. 
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taken an oath of fealty to him. Anna records that the emperor 
upon receiving the reply knew that Bohemund ‘was his old self 
again, incorrigible as ever; clearly the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire must be firmly held and Bohemund’s unbridled ambi- 
tion must somehow be checked'.? The struggle between the two 
rulers was to enter a new phase that was only to be resolved at 
the Treaty of Devol in September 1108. Anna had always rightly 
recognised what a formidable threat to the empire the South 
Italian Normans were. Consequently many chapters of the Alexiad 
are taken up with the bitter struggle between Robert Guiscard, 
Bohemund and Alexius. These associations were undoubtedly 
sharpened by the coincidental point that while Anna was still 
working on her history the prominent cities of Corinth and 
Thebes, were ravaged and sacked by the forces of the Norman 
basileus, Roger II, ‘king of Sicily, of the duchy of Apulia and 
the principality of Capua’.*? 

The influence of the political affairs of Manuel’s reign upon 
the final shape and structure of the Alexiad has only occasion- 
ally been stressed by historians. It is surely a highly significant 
point. Anna was only a child when the events of the First Crusade 
were under way. These early recollections are not a sufficient basis 
for a thorough history. And there is no indication that Anna made 
any particular preparations during her father’s reign for the pro- 
duction of the Alexiad. She certainly never stated that she began 
the project, or even thought of undertaking this project while 
Alexius was alive. She presents the Alexiad as the natural con- 
tinuation of the historical writings of her husband, the Caesar 
Bryennius, and presumably was only commenced on his death 
in 1137. In book fourteen of the Alexiad, she states that she had 
collected most of the evidence herself for her father’s reign. This 
process had largely occurred ‘in the reign of the third emperor 
after Alexius’. This could only refer to Manuel I Comnenus.” 
It is unclear as to when Anna precisely wrote chapters X and XI. 


38. Alexiad, XI 358. 
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But it is likely that she carried out numerous revisions and 
rewritings to the Alexiad. This process continued well into the 
first decade of Manuel I Comnenus’s reign. Although humble 
former soldiers and veterans of her father’s reign were able to 
communicate with her, the more important political figures, and 
Alexius’s former advisors were either banned from any contact, 
or intimidated by the imperial court’s attitude towards Anna. This 
undoubtedly was a consequence of Anna’s attempted murderous 
coup against her brother John. Although confined to her apart- 
ments in the monastery tes Kecharitomenes Anna had established 
a circle of literati and philosophers, who worked to revive the 
study of Aristotle. This intellectual milieu, and the availability 
of so much leisure time probably stimulated her interest in writing 
a history of her father’s reign. It is clear that her political estrange- 
ment from the ruling emperor was very pronounced. Her political 
notoriety was not liberalised on her death, which probably oc- 
curred between 1153 and 1156. Anna Comnena had clearly made 
powerful enemies. 

The author of her funeral oration, the scholar George Tornikes, 
formally expressed his surprise that nobody had hitherto written 
an oration for Anna. His own contribution was discretely 
delayed.*! Tornikes is also calculatingly vague over the events 
associated with Anna’s disgrace. He declines to explain why the 
political exclusion, which had existed throughout her brother 
John’s reign, was sustained until her death. In the Alexiad Anna 
appears to hint that her situation had further deteriorated under 
the rule of the ‘third emperor’. Tornikes also experienced a period 
of estrangement, principally because of his loyalty to his former 
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patron, the patriarch of Constantinople, Cosmas II Atticus. In 
1146 Tornikes had been appointed by Cosmas to the junior of 
the three professorships of theology in the Patriarchal school, 
and had composed an inaugural lecture which contained many 
generous laudations of the patriarch. Subsequently Cosmas II 
Atticus had been charged with favouritism towards a monk, 
Niphon, who was suspected of Bogomil tendencies. More 
significantly the patriarch was suspected of supporting the 
Emperor’s Manuel’s disgruntled elder brother, Isaac. These in- 
trigues occurred when Manuel was undertaking important cam- 
paigns against the Seljuks in the heart of Anatolia. Nicetas 
Choniates characterised Cosmas as a profoundly learned man, 
a saintly figure with strong charitable inclinations. In his account 
it was ‘the cabal of bishops’ who accused Cosmas of having secret 
assignations with Isaac. And it was also their submission that it 
was the patriarch who had encouraged Isaac to become emperor. 
That particular clerical cabal was almost certainly loyal to the 
current Emperor, Manuel. On February 26th 1147 at a church 
council held in the Blachernae palace, and attended by the imperial 
entourage the patriarch was formally deposed. Cosmas retaliated 
by attempting to excommunicate certain officials who were stand- 
ing around Manuel. He then cursed the Empress Bertha/Irene’s 
womb stating that she should not bear a son. It was a public act 
of defiance which called upon providence to humiliate the younger 
brother, while the elder brother’s claims to the throne were 
enhanced. No wonder Manuel had become suspicious of Isaac. 
This incident had deep reverberations throughout the Byzantine 
court, and it demonstrated the familial tensions that originated 
with Manuel’s succession to the imperial throne. Nicetas Choniates 
also used the incident to highlight what he felt to be Manuel’s 
increasingly authoritative and arbitrary rule. According to this 
chronicler the initial years of his reign were ‘free of unjust and 
base gain; he (Manuel) was a sea of munifence, an abyss of mercy 
affable to the genial and unrivalled in imperial virtue, still possess- 
ing a guiless soul and ingenuous disposition’; but ‘when he came 
to manhood, he ruled more autocratically, treating his subjects 
not as free men, but as if they were servants who belonged to 
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him by inheritance’.* This transition had apparently been com- 
pleted shortly before the arrival in Byzantium of the Second 
Crusade. 

Several important themes have now become intertwined: both 
Anna Comnena and Nicetas Choniates refer to the crusaders as 
a ‘cloud of enemies, a death dealing pestilence’; while four years 
after his accession Manuel’s rule is still subject to intrigue and 
criticism. In Byzantium there was a deep suspicion of, and hostility 
to Latin manners, attitudes and culture from certain traditionalist 
court and clerical factions. This is an appropriate context for a 
receptive response to the crusader themes which are mapped out 
in the Alexiad. The very rigidity of the imperial administration’s 
response to Anna Comnena is indicative of a fraught political 
situation. 

The root of this instability lay with the uncertainties and 
rumours about Manuel’s accession and proclamation as emperor 
on April 5th 1143 in a remote region on the borders of Cilicia 
and Syria. Both Cinnamus and Choniates give elaborate and 
detailed outlines of the incident of the Emperor’s John’s hunt- 
ing accident, his deathbed address, in which he chose his youngest 
son, Manuel, as his successor, and John’s subsequent death. 
Choniates states that John crowned his son with the imperial fillet 
and put on him the purple-bordered paludamentum. The troops 
and nobles then proclaimed Manuel Emperor of the Romans. The 
Holy scriptures were brought forth and everyone at the camp con- 
firmed on them his goodwill and loyalty to Manuel. According 
to Choniates the initiator of these ceremonies was the grand 
domestic John Axouch.? However, as Paul Magdalino has 
recently pointed out Choniates is the only author who gives John 
Axouch this constructive role. Robert Browning and Paul 
Magdalino argue that the matter of Manuel’s accession and 
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coronation is a more complicated affair than either Cinnamus 
or Choniates will admit.“ Browning refers to the evidence from 
an anonymous panegyric upon Patriarch Michael II Oxeites, 
1143-6, which was apparently delivered after his enthronement, 
and which contains an account of the succession of Manuel. This 
piece contains a long description of the birth and education of 
Manuel and his famous prophetic dream. This dream, together 
with Manuel’s exploits on his father’s campaigns, and the suc- 
cessive deaths of his elder brothers, Alexius and Andronicus, 
demonstrate the hand of Providence in elevating Manuel to the 
imperial throne. In this account John II died while hunting as 
a result of a wound inflicted by a mysterious assassin. Particular 
importance is attached to the support given to Manuel by the 
Varangian guard. Paul Magdalino stresses William of Tyre’s nar- 
rative, which attributes the procurement of the throne for Manuel 
to an unnamed mystikos, while John Axouch, the megas 
domesticus, ‘was greatly concerned that the imperial power 
should be reserved to Isaac ’. It seems that Manuel I Comnenus 
was heavily indebted to Latin influences in the Imperial army. 
Rumour and scandal could have easily magnified his own role 
in the affair; perhaps there was even the suggestion of complicity 
in a murder. Retrospectively Manuel’s elevation to the imperial 
throne on April Sth 1143 was surprising simply because for most 
of his father’s reign he, Manuel, had had three elder brothers. 
All of them were alive when John IJ Comnenus set off with the 
imperial army from his training camp in 1141 for Cilicia and 
Antioch. Cinnamus even writes that John intended to grant 
Cicilia, Antioch, Attaleia and Cyprus to Manuel as ‘his share’. 
However, the eldest son, the officially designated heir and co- 
emperor, Alexius, died on August 2nd 1142 at Attalia, and 
Andronicus, then the eldest son, died shortly after escorting his 
brother’s body back to Constantinople. The imperial aspirations 
of the surviving third brother, Issac, who had also accompanied 
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Andronicus to Constantinople, were then passed over. Manuel’s 
elevation was regarded as an act of providence by his allies; but 
amongst several powerful cliques his accession was obviously con- 
sidered to be inappropriate. 

The uncertainties and rivalries set in motion with Manuel’s pro- 
clamation as emperor in Cilicia persistently reappeared during 
the early years of his reign. One such incident occurred at 
Melangeia, between the years 1144 and 1146. During dinner in 
the midst of a series of ceremonial speeches in praise of Manuel 
a violent brawl broke out. Andronicus Comnenus after strongly 
criticizing the sebastokrator, Isaac, was only narrowly saved from 
being beheaded because Manuel raised his hand to deflect Isaac’s 
blow, while John Ducas placed a horse whip in the way of the 
descending sword. The Emperor was wounded on the wrist and 
carried the scar for the rest of his life. Paul Magdalino establishes 
that it was John Axouch, the megas stratarches who had 
precipitated the confrontation, since he had chosen to greatly exalt 
John Comnenus' exploits at the expense of his son, Manuel. This 
had outraged the emperor's entourage, while Isaac clearly ap- 
proved of John Axouch's comments. Isaac was thereby implicated 
with a possible intrigue. He had made a most explicit act of public 
hostility to the emperor. Consequentially the sebastokrator was 
temporarily banded from Manuel's presence. John Axouch lost 
the privilege of fixing the seals to charters confirming imperial 
grants. These punishments were considered to be modest. Manuel 
was clearly wary of dismissing or chastising John Axouch, which 
is indicative of the megas stratarches' weighty political influence. 

This revealing incident of Comnenian familial tension must be 
considered in relation to the controversial nature of Manuel's 
accession on April 5th 1143, and the bitter struggle with the 
Patriarch Cosmas II Atticus in 1147. The lack of a male heir 
weakened Manuel’s position as Emperor. A barren union bet- 
ween Manuel and Bertha/Irene would revive the imperial claims 
of the elder Comnenian brother, Isaac. The events of Melangeia 
demonstrate that Isaac still retained the support of John Axouch, 
who had been the chief of staff of both the eastern and western 
armies, and who had been the emperor John's favoured minister. 
Moreover, if Magdalino's interpretation is accepted, John Axouch 
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had not procured the capital for Manuel in 1143, and while the 
Emperor John was mortally wounded had argued for Isaac’s right 
to the succession. The prospect, or existence of an alliance bet- 
ween the Patriarch, his father’s former chief minister, and his 
elder brother, Isaac, would have made Manuel’s position as 
emperor truly precarious. The relevance of Manuel’s rule was also 
criticised in dismissive references to his excessive youth. His sup- 
porters sought to invert this theme in order to demonstrate his 
prodigious abilities, and there were several contemporary stories 
about his excellent capacity to rule being recognised by several 
holy men. These fables did not dispel the intrigue, for his op- 
ponents continued to refer to the need for an older and more 
mature man, and for a ruler who would be liberal and respon- 
sive to the senate and other areas of civilian privilege. In these 
difficult times Manuel was clearly aware of the necessity to find 
support in the Orthodox Church. He bought his way in using his 
father’s accumulated bullion. Prior to his arrival in Constantinople 
in 1143 Manuel issued a golden bull donating two hundred pounds 
in silver coin annually to the clergy of the Hagia Sophia, while 
two hundred pounds of gold coins were taken from the imperial 
palace and deposited on the holy altar of the Great Church. These 
actions obviously helped to secure his coronation. The ceremony 
was performed by the newly elected patriarch, Michael. Sub- 
sequently a golden bull issued in 1144 exempted all priests from 
extraordinary state taxation. In 1148 Manuel confirmed the 
property rights of bishops, metropolitans and the patriarch. His 
liberalism towards the church over matters of income, land grants 
and fiscal privileges was undertaken primarily as a matter of 
political expediency. 

All this poses the obvious question as to what issues made 
Manuel unpopular within the wider Comnenian family and with 
the various cliques at the imperial court and in the church. The 
most explicit answer is because of his known sympathy for Latins, 
which was something even the admiring Cinnamus could not 
share. The First Crusade had the deepest repercussions for Alexius 
I Comnenus’ reign, while the Second Crusade and the permanence 
of the crusading ethos were to have similarly profound affects 
throughout Manuel’s long reign. Before 1147 Manuel’s policies 
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had a strong element of continuity with those of his father, John 
II: in the East, the offensives against the Turks in Asia Minor, 
the military and diplomatic pressures on Antioch and a heightened 
profile throughout Outremer. In the West Manuel supported the 
Norman exiles from Southern Italy, while he looked to the alliance 
with the western emperor as a means to contain Norman aspira- 
tions and activities. The Second Crusade brought two of the most 
powerful rulers of the Christian west, the Capetian king Louis 
VII, and the German emperor Conrad III, into the crusading 
movement. The influential and charismatic Bernard of Clairvaux 
had been the instrumental preacher, while the Abbot of the 
prestigious monastery Cluny was a committed crusader. The 
military orders, the Knights Templars and the Knights of Saint 
John corresponded regularly with the French court. The organisa- 
tion of the crusade remained the primary responsibility of the 
Pope of Rome. The full weight of western crusading fervour and 
activity posed a tremendous challenge to the people of the Byzan- 
tium.9 Some sections of Byzantine society may even have 
realised that the preaching of a new crusade was merely the tem- 
porary culmination of an ever present appeal. 

To return to Anna’s Alexiad and the matter of the stature of 
her father’s reign: is it likely as she states that Alexius’ deeds had 
been entirely forgotten by the 1140s? Is this not merely a literary 
device? It would have been politically dangerous to have explicitly 
admitted that the Alexiad had a direct and very obvious relevance 
to the events of the 1140s. In fact it can be accepted that the central 
themes associated with Alexius’ reign underpinned the rule of both 
John and Manuel and even the brief regency of Alexius II. Anna 
surely sought to hold up the example of her father’s reign as mirror 
in which might be disparagingly reflected several of the key policies 
then being currently pursued by the young emperor, more especial- 
ly those which dealt with the Latin West: the Papacy, the South 
Italian Normans and in particular the Crusading movement. At 
a superficial level, and in matters of personal morality Manuel’s 
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amorous sexual affairs and involvement with his niece, Theodora, 
at the expense of his wife, Irene, could easily be contrasted with 
Anna’s idealised presentation of her parents’ relationship. Theirs 
was a homely family life. Christian values were rigorously upheld. 
According to this fiction Alexius’ death was initially met in a 
stoical manner. The depths of personal tragedy were fully 
plumbed. These fictional presentations hide the indecision 
associated with Alexius’s last years, which was of course the direct 
consequence of the repeated interventions of the Empress Irene 
and Anna in their struggle with John Comnenus. 

Anna’s presentation of her father has also to be considered 
within the Byzantine tradition of Kaiserkritik. Traditionally there 
were four essential qualities which should adorn the ideal emperor: 
courage, righteousness, prudence or moderation, and good sense. 
These categories are certainly embedded in the Alexiad.* The 
most stylised form of this ideal-type might be said to be found 
with the Macedonian dynasty, with the Emperors Basil I, Leo 
VI, and especially Constantine Porphyrogenitus. However, since 
these emperors are associated politically with the imperial 
bureaucracy, rather than the military aristocracy, Anna could not 
have imported uncritically this Macedonian stereotype into the 
text of the Alexiad. Nor did Anna follow the more common 
presentation of her contemporary commentators, where the 
negative features of a ruler appeared to outweigh his positive 
qualities. Her own husband Nicephorus Bryennius had been 
strongly critical of the Emperor Nicepherous Botaniates’s prac- 
tice of granting superfluous titles and offices to the Constan- 
tinopolitan elite, while the Continuator of Scylitzes considered 
Nicephorus III to have been obtuse and sluggish. The early twelfth 
century writer, John Zonaras, adopted a highly critical attitude 
towards the prestigious emperors Basil II, Romanos I, and the 
earlier Roman emperors, Justinian and Constantine. More per- 
tinently Zonaras clearly placed the origin of what he considered 
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to be the tyranny of his own age with Alexius I Comnenus. Thus 
while several of Anna’s contemporaries were highly critical of 
former emperors, there was also a tradition for praising a past 
ruler in order to make an oblique, or even an explicit critique 
of a contemporary emperor’s policy. In the Alexiad Anna’s critical 
passages are directed at those whom she considers to have been 
her father’s enemies. The vehement and self-conscious defence 
of his actions would of course engage hostile criticisms of his reign. 
Yet a complex piece of writing like the Alexiad clearly lacks a 
singular meaning. Anna’s history is an evasive text, which has 
many curious silences, as well as an imperious narrative. One can, 
however, conclude that this eulogy of the father of the Comnenian 
dynasty was in part intended to undermine the prestige and stature 
of his grandson, Manuel I Comnenus. 

In composing the Alexiad Anna was politically ambitious. Her 
point of disagreement lay with the new Emperor’s attitude to 
‘Franks, Celts and Latins’. While Alexius had used western 
knights as mercenaries, especially the South Italian Normans, he 
remained in Anna’s history above them. Latins were barbarians, 
just like the Patzinaks or the Turks. The traditional focus of the 
Byzantine thought world was Constantinople and its imperial 
traditions. Under Manuel this perspective was changing. The 
Empire was ceasing to be so introspective. Latin traders, knights, 
and theologians were welcomed to Byzantium. Much closer links 
were pursued with regard to the crusader states and the maritime 
republics. Imperial circles realised that Byzantium could not be 
self-sufficient. It was impossible to return to Macedonian prin- 
ciples. The world had moved on. The challenge of Manuel’s reign 
was how to utilise this western energy; how to interpret this chang- 
ing world. Byzantium needed to respond positively to the Latin 
West and its crusading aspirations. ‘Innovation’ was for Manuel 
and his advisers the means to sustain Byzantine greatness.“ 
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rapporti fra Bisanzio e l'Occidente nel Secolo XII, 2 vols. (Rome 1955-7). 
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There were also dissenting groups, some fundamentalist, others 
anxious about the means and the rate of ‘innovation’. It was to 
these circles that Anna had addressed the Alexiad.® There is 
little evidence, for all the elements of continuity and tradition 
with the Empire, to suggest that certain beliefs were shared by 
all, or even most members of Byzantine society. In twelfth cen- 
tury Byzantium stability evolved from the diversity of values and 
beliefs which proliferated between individuals and social groups. 
Even by its own standards Byzantium was exceptionally pros- 
perous for most of Manuel's reign. A major economic revival 
was clearly well under way by the mid 1140s. Constantinople's 
diverse range of artisanal craftsmen generated commercial and 
manufacturing wealth. This economic upturn has also to be 


48. It is difficult to clearly describe the warring Comneni factions, but the various 
clans would include the following figures: Irene, the wife of Andronicus, John 
Comnenus' second eldest son, who like Anna was under some form of household 
arrest between 1143-4, and 1148-9. In 1142 Irene for a few months had been the wife 
of the heir to the throne, but her husband died in Constantinople soon after return- 
ing by sea with his brother Isaac and the body of the first born, the co-emperor, 
Alexius. Irene was a patron of poetry, literature and philosophy. Some members of 
her circle of literati had mingled in the Empress Irene Ducas’ circle; a forum that 
had also included Anna Comnena and Irene’s son, Andronicus. These oppositional 
groupings, some of whom had opposed the Emperor John's accession, remained hostile 
to Manuel's assumption of Imperial power. Manuel's elder brother, Isaac, was the 
most volatile figure during the early years of his brother's reign, and he could count 
on significant support within the church, the imperial court and bureaucracy. The 
most dangerous conspirator of Manuel's reign, was Andronicus, son of the Emperor 
John's estranged brother, Isaac. John II's closest confident was John Axouch, the 
grand domestic and it was his eldest son Alexius Axouch who had married the daughter 
of the Emperor John's first born, Alexius, and his Russian wife, Dobrodjeja. As 
has been already mentioned John Axouch appears to have been sympathetic towards 
Isaac's aspirations for the Imperial throne. His eldest son, Alexius Axouch, was subse- 
quently disgraced in 1167 because of his opposition to the pro-Latin group at court, 
and his known sympathy towards Andronicus, especially for the latter's opposition 
to Manuel’s plans for his only daughter Maria and the heir to the Hungarian throne, 
Bela, renamed Alexius in Byzantium. Cinnamus and Choniates give very different 
accounts of Alexius Axouch's disgrace. This familial strife initially originated with 
the sibling struggles of Alexius' and Irene Ducas' children. The infighting was per- 
sistently aggravated by the Empress, and Anna Comnena. The feuding was subse- 
quently sustained by a second generation of contenders throughout the reigns of the 
Emperors John and Manuel. It finally culminated in Andronicus's butchery of 
Manuel's progeny, and their spouses. These murders were carried out in the wider 
context of a series of terrorist policies which included a brutal persecution of selected 
families from the military aristocracy and a putschist massacre of westerners. 
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associated with the activities of the merchants from the Italian 
city republics, principally Venice, who traded in most of the major 
cities of the Empire. They had extended their existing important 
trading communities in Constantinople. In the provinces, in the 
cities of Corinth, Halmyros, Thebes and Sparta significant com- 
mercial relations were established with the Byzantine and Jewish 
manufacturing communities. In part this prosperity also evolved 
as a consequence of the political stability given to Byzantium 
through the lengthy rule of the three Comnenian Emperors, 
Alexius, John and Manuel (1081-1180). This continuity can be 
contrasted to the traditionally favoured earlier Byzantine era, 
when from December 16th 944 to January 10th 976 there were 
seven changes of ruler, almost all of which were the direct result 
of secret or overt murder. As A.P. Kazhdan poignantly writes 
‘the tragedy of the Byzantine empire seems to lie in the fact that 
the trend towards feudalization, which was progressive in early 
medieval conditions, met insurmountable resistance from the 
bureaucracy, the autocratic regime, traditional law, and tradi- 
tional social psychology’.* It is clear that Anna Comnena was 
part of that ‘insurmountable resistance’. Twelfth century Byzan- 
tium was enmeshed in a superstructural crisis which was cultural, 
ideological and political. How were the Empire’s peoples to res- 
pond to the challenge of the West? Anna Comnena’s response 
to this impassioned debate is contained within the narrative of 
the Alexiad. 

At the imperial court in the 1140s Manuel’s supporters were 
able to argue that these so called ‘changes’ originated in the reign 
of the emperor’s grandfather, Alexius. That was when the first 
Crusade appeared, to be followed by another in 1101, that was 
when the Normans first invaded Byzantium, that is when the 
emperor made trading treaties with Venice, Genoa and Pisa. The 
events of the late 1140s brought a second Crusade; once again 


49. A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Review Article: The Byzantine Empire’, Past and Present 43 
(1969) 165-7. For the wealth of twelfth-century Byzantium, see M.F. Hendy ‘Byzan- 
tium 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal’, Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society 20 (1970) 32-52; and idem, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy 
c.300-1450 (Cambridge 1985) 587-9, 600-1. 
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large ‘Latin, Celtic, Frankish and German’ armies moved through 
Byzantium, the South Italian Normans attacked Byzantium, and 
the maritime republics had their privileges/rights renewed. These 
events recreated the controversies over what kind of response the 
emperor and his advisors should make. Manuel clearly followed 
the practices which Alexius had evolved in his own relations with 
the crusaders.” 

In the early discussions with the diplomatic embassies sent by 
the German Emperor Conrad and King Louis VII of France 
Manuel I Comnenus had insisted upon the crusaders taking an 
oath of non aggression towards Byzantine territory and cities. 
Christian friendship was stressed. Manuel referred to each western 
monarch as ‘holy friend and brother’. The Byzantines promised 
to provide markets and provisions for the crusaders. These terms 
were agreed on by both sides through sworn oaths. Much more 
contentious was Manuel’s request that if the crusaders drove the 
Turks from any area and city belonging to imperial domain, then 
that city or land should be restored to the Byzantines. This re- 
quest caused some controversy in Louis’ court and the matter 
was deferred until both sovereigns were able to meet in person. 
It was resolved in the final meeting between Manuel and Louis. 
Louis’ barons swore an oath to respect Byzantine cities where 
market facilities were offered in Asia Minor; where there were 
no markets and the crusaders were resisted the city could be sacked 
but had to be left vacant by the crusaders. Like his grandfather 
Manuel was able to obtain an oath of fealty from the Frankish 
barons. He had also been in direct communication with Pope 
Eugenius thanking him for information concerning the Crusade, 
and assuring the Pope of his efforts to assist the passage of the 
crusaders through his empire. Manuel also expressed the wish 
directly to Pope Eugenius that the crusaders should hand over 
any conquests that were made on the former land of the Byzan- 
tine empire. These sentiments are clearly similar to the sympathetic 


50. Nicetas Choniates, Historia, 60; Cinnamus, Deeds of John and Manuel, transl. 
C.M. Brand (New York 1976); Odo of Deuil, De Profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, 
ed. and transl. V.G. Berry (New York 1948); P. Lamma, 'I primi anni di Manuele 
1143-8, 2: la Seconda Crociata', Comneni e Staufer, 1 (Rome 1955) 56-83. 
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views expressed by Alexius I Comnenus in a letter written to 
Oderisus, Abbot of Monte Casino, and sent from Constantino- 
ple in June 1098. The emperor reassured the abbot of his fatherly 
cooperation and aid to the army of the Franks. His empire would 
assist for a second time. Commenting upon the death of knights 
and foot soldiers Alexius asserted that they were ‘blessed, indeed, 
since they met their end in good intent. Moreover, we ought not 
to regard them as dead, but living and transported to life 
everlasting and incorruptible’.*! Such sentiments indicate that 
Alexius was responsive to the issue of the spiritual martyrdom 
of the crusader/pilgrims. Anna Comnena was not prepared to 
make this kind of acknowledgement. Her narration of the events 
of the crusade merely peters out into her more substantive theme 
of the emperor's struggle with Bohemund. Book eleven ends with 
the Norman sailing in a bireme from the port of Antioch. He 
has chosen to live in a coffin accompanied by a putrefying cock. 
On the island of Corfu he re-emerges to threaten Alexius with 
a diabolical end: “with many a murder I will make your cities 
and your provinces run with blood, until I set my lance in Byzan- 
tium itself".?? 

Manuel’s activities were thus at odds with Anna's projection 
of Alexius' policies, since the latter was supposed to know nothing 
of the crusaders until the first poor armies of pilgrims appeared 
in Byzantine territory. Yet the logic of the events of the Second 
Crusade surely suggests what had happened in the First Crusade. 

The passage of Louis' forces through Byzantine territory to 
Constantinople had been relatively easy. The Byzantines provided 
guides, while there were numerous embassies and frequent cor- 
respondence between the two courts. Obviously heated incidents 
did break out but these related to such issues as the rate of money 
transactions and the amount of fodder and food that was available 
after the ravages of the German crusaders. Despite the inevitable 


51. Alexius's letter to the Abbot of Monte Casino: letter XI in Hagenmeyer, Die 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, 152-3. 
52. Alexiad, XI 366-368. 
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looting and plundering by the smaller bands and poorer pilgrims 
these matters were resolved amicably between the two rulers, for 
both realised that although these events were inevitable, they could 
be contained. In the main Byzantine cities were respected and 
the Byzantines provisioned the crusaders. A more worrying feature 
for the imperial administration was Louis’ refusal to follow the 
suggested route from Adrianople to Saint George of Sestos where 
the French forces would have shipped by sea to Abydos in Asia 
Minor. The Byzantines were obviously wary of crusader armies 
that were encamped outside Constantinople. The recent experience 
with the German crusaders who had wrecked the Philipation park 
and part of Pera had strongly reinforced this. In the winter and 
spring of 1096-7 the emperor Alexius had also had to face the 
threat posed by the large crusader armies to his capital city. In 
the Alexiad Anna had presented the main threat as coming from 
the wily schemes of Bohemund. Yet the Norman had initially been 
cooperative. In 1146-7 the threat posed to Manuel and Byzan- 
tium by the resources and activities of king Roger II of Sicily was 
very real. The Byzantines surely knew about the activities of a 
pro-Sicilian group of barons and clergy in Louis’ court. Sicilian 
emissaries had visited Louis’ court at Etampes in February 1147 
at the inception of the crusade with dire warnings of Greek 
treachery. Godfrey, bishop of Langres was especially vehement 
in his incitement of the crusaders to ally with the Sicilian Normans 
in an attempt to conquer Constantinople. It is also clear that Odo 
of Deuil, the royal chaplain and chronicler of Louis’ expedition, 
retrospectively agreed with these sentiments. He states that the 
pro-Sicilian faction, and those who opposed Arnulf’s argument 
were equally represented at Louis’ court. In the summer of 1147 
a Sicilian fleet seized the island of Corfu and then raided the gulf 
of Corinth sacking Thebes and Corinth, the empire’s primary pro- 
vincial silk making centres. Hundreds of skilled artisans were for- 
cibly transported to Sicily. In these difficult circumstances Manuel 
made special efforts to entertain Louis. In Constantinople thir- 
teen consecutive days of feasting, relaxing and site visits were 
organised. At the initial reception both sovereigns kissed and em- 
braced symbolically. Odo of Deuil wrote that Manuel cherished 
the king with great affection: ‘they left as brothers’. The role of 
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the papal legates at Constantinople is as difficult to unravel as 
is Adhemar of le Puy’s visit to Constantinople. Louis, probably 
because of the division of opinion amongst his barons, remain- 
ed ambiguous, even cool towards Manuel’s effort to secure an 
alliance against king Roger II. 

An important accompanying feature of the crusaders’ passage 
through the empire was the response of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. At each of the major cities the pilgrims had been met 
by processions of orthodox clergy. Chanting and icons had been 
much to the fore, while there is considerable evidence to suggest 
common religious services occurred. In Constantinople this Chris- 
tian fraternisation was intensified. On the feast of Saint Dennis 
Manuel sent a group of selected clergy to Louis’ camp where they 
made a favourable impression, especially through their chanting 
and singing; the crusaders being strongly moved by the melodious 
singing of the castrati. The purposes of these rituals and proces- 
sions was obviously to remind the crusaders of the communality 
of all Christians. Such an initiative would only have come about 
through mutual discussions between the Orthodox hierarchy and 
the Byzantine emperor. These ceremonies would have obviously 
been frowned on by Anna. She regarded Latins as heretics. 

The relationship between the Byzantines and the German 
Emperor, Conrad III is more problematic. Rather surprisingly 
Nicetas Choniates muddles the chronology and the identity of 
the crusaders in a spectacularly confusing way. The sources of 
irritation between the two emperors appear to relate to the ex- 
tensive German looting, and their rivalry over the connotations 
of their respective imperial titles. Cinnamus in his history em- 
phasizes the commentaries and witticisms that Manuel included 
in his correspondence to Conrad. It is only after the defeat of 
the German troops at the hands of the Byzantines outside Con- 
stantinople, and more especially the disasters of the Philomelium 
route where the German crusaders are decimated by the Turks, 
that the two rulers enter into serious political talks. These largely 
focus on the issue of the Norman kingdom of Sicily and Southern 
Italy. 
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In general terms there is a remarkable similarity between Anna 
Comnena’s portrayal of the First Crusade and the vocabulary 
Nicetas Choniates’s uses to describe the second crusade: ‘a cloud 
of enemies, a dreadful and death dealing pestilence fell upon the 
Roman borders. I speak of the campaign of the Germans joined 
by other minds of nations . . . the pretext for this expedition was 
provided by the Lord's empty tomb'.? However, Choniates’ 
jaundiced perspective is understandable because he had lived 
through the humiliations of the collapse of the empire, and had 
personally witnessed the cruel and philistine sacking of Constan- 
tinople by western crusaders. This horrendous experience obvious- 
ly encouraged his natural pessimism, for Choniates portrayed ‘life’ 
as a perpetual and inescapable trap. Unmitigated gloom and in- 
escapable disaster is the lot of mankind. Fate is fickle, often cruelly 
so. Failure is the consequence, sooner or later of each mortal. 
Manuel’s reign for all its brilliance is no exception. The Byzan- 
tine empire collapsed in ruins within twenty-four years of his 
death. Why should he escape the fog of hopelessness? The reasons 
for Anna’s vindictive assessment of the Crusaders, and Latins 
in general are less easy to establish. 

It is clear that in regard to western crusaders/ pilgrims Manuel 
I Comnenus largely reiterated Alexius’ policies in difficult cir- 
cumstances. But Anna does not wish to demonstrate this con- 
tinuity. The Alexiad is an idealised enshrinement of her father’s 
reign. The crusader passages are constructed in such a way as 
to attempt to undermine the presence of Latins and Celts in Byzan- 
tine history. The overt hostility towards the Franks that exists 
throughout the Alexiad is an explicit negation of the keen and 
wide ranging interest Manuel took in the Latin West and 
Outremer. Anna’s presentation of Alexius’ refusal to have a 
dialogue with the unmentioned Pope Urban II is obviously set 
at odds with Manuel’s correspondence with Pope Eugenius II. 
The obvious triumphs of Manuel’s early years are implicitly 
criticised. Both Comnenian rulers recognised the commercial 
energies and military abilities of Westerners. The Papacy and its 


53. Nicetas Choniates, Historia, 60-1. 
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crusader supporters saw the crusades as a meritorious movement. 
In his encyclical of December 1145 Pope Eugenius III has writ- 
ten that those who had answered the call to the First Crusade 
had been ‘fired by the ardour of charity’. Saint Bernard after 
learning of the Muslim military victories over the Christians which 
precipitated the calling of the Second Crusade had written ‘If we 
harden our hearts and pay little attention . . . where is our love 
for God, where is our love for our neighbour?’’* Crusaders 
thought they were undertaking God's work. They were Christ's 
soldiers protected by the reassurance of martyrdom. There was 
also a widespread recognition of the military elan of western 
knights. The First Crusade, the crusade of 1101 and the Second 
Crusade are complicated movements. They were expressions of 
a renewed Latin spirituality. They also clearly had opportunist 
and elitist features. The cumulative impact of these events, and 
the sustained dynamism of the crusading movement had the pro- 
foundest effects on Byzantium. It is probably not an over- 
simplification to state that they permanently shattered the unity 
and autonomy of the empire. Anna Comnena undoubtedly per- 
ceived the importance of these crusading ventures; that is why 
she wrote out of her history her father's obvious involvement with 
the inception of the First Crusade. 

In a more personalised sense Cinnamus enthused in the strongest 
possible terms over Manuel’s charismatic leadership, dwelling 
strongly on his chivalric, masculine deeds of ardour, courage and 
sagacity. Throughout his long intellectual career Eustathius of 
Thessalonica portrayed Manuel as an ideal soldier, a warrior 
emperor who slept in his armour, a ruler who toiled with his 
soldiers, joining with them in the construction of fortifications, 
hewing and carrying stones. Manuel rarely rested. His diet was 
modest. He withstood the rigours of thirst and the cold. Nobody 
could equal his steadfast perseverance. Eustathius stressed that 
Manuel had built securely on the foundations laid by his grand- 
father; he brought security to the Empire. In every matter he 
turned to Manuel revealed that he was a virtuous and wise ruler. 


54. J. Riley-Smith, ‘Crusading As An Act of Love’, History 65 (1980) 177-192. 
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Blessed with remarkable foresight, his judgements were always 
soundly based.’ This kind of admiration is most obviously seen 
in the writings of the court orators. Anna will have none of this. 
Her father was a greater emperor. More especially in relation to 
the crusaders Alexius’ policies were in Anna’s characterisation 
startlingly distinct from those currently being carried out by 
Manuel. Her stance is oppositional. In part Anna has written the 
Alexiad in an effort to mobilize support for a conservative and 
traditionalist perspective. The fundamentalist dichotomy which 
she constructs between the two emperors is over their respective 
attitude towards the Latin West, which is mediated through the 
crusading experience. 


In the Alexiad Anna has constructed a variation of the classical 
Macedonian tradition. This ideological framework is most con- 
vincing when Alexius I Comnenus is dealing with the Asiatic 
nomads, the Patzinaks and the Cumans, the heretical Bogomils, 
and the Turks. But Anna presents her father standing firm against, 
and dominating all barbarians, and this inevitably involves the 
Normans, the Celts and the Franks.? In the case of the perilous 
Norman invasions of the Empire by Robert Guiscard and his most 
effective son, Bohemund, the Macedonian presentation can still 
be influential. The controversial and incompatible material is con- 
centrated in Anna Comnena's narrative of the First Crusade. The 
text of the Alexiad states that Alexius knew nothing of the crusade 
project until *he heard the rumour that countless Frankish armies 
were approaching'. This was patently not so, for Alexius was a 
far more astute and responsive a ruler than Anna allows. Political 
and cultural eclecticism characterised the rule of all three 


55. A.P. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington 
D.C. 1982), chapt. IV: ‘Eustathius of Thessalonica: the Life and Opinions of a Twelfth- 
Century Byzantine Rhetor’, 115-95; chapt. VII: ‘Nicetas Choniates and Otherwise: 
Aspects of the Art of Literature’, 256-86; Eustathius of Thessalonica's Funeral Oration 
of 1180 is in MPG 155, 973-1032. 

56. For the commonality of all ‘barbarians’ in the Alexiad see J. Shepard, ‘Aspects 
of Byzantine Attitudes and Policy Towards the West in the Tenth and Eleventh Cen- 
turies’, in Byzantium and the West c.850-c. 1200, ed. J.D. Howard-Johnston (Amster- 
dam 1988) 97-117. 
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Comnenian emperors, and most dazzlingly so in Manuel’s reign. 
The logic of Anna’s attitude to ‘Franks, Celts, Latins and 
Normans’ was finally realised in the madness of Andronicus’ rule. 
These murderous policies undoubtedly initiated the decisive decline 
of the Byzantine Empire, and prepared the way for the trauma 
of 1204. 
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Bohemond’s breathing* 
BARRY BALDWIN 


In the course of her elaborate description (Alex. 13.10) of the 
physical and moral qualities of Bohemond, Anna Comnena writes 
of his nasal and pulmonary makeup thus: 


Kai fj pig adTH xoi 6 uuKtnp EAebdepov Enver TOV GEpa’ suvnyöpeı SE TO 
WOKTTPt 61 tv OTEPVOV Kai Sià TOD HUKTÄÜPOG tiv TOV otépvov EdpUTHTA. 
Jj yàp pvoic 6w&ó80uc £6g60xg dià TOV PivOv tod And tùs kapóíag 
TAPAALOVTOG RVEVLATOS. 


The sequence from cuvnyópet to £bpótnta has troubled critics, 
apart from Leib whose Budé passes over it without a word. 
Reifferscheid in his edition! marked a lacuna after nuKtfipog, 
whilst Miller? changed tiv £bpótnta to the dative; both Buckler? 
and Wilson* deem the sentence corrupt. 

Much depends upon the verb oovnyópet. Wilson thinks that 
it (in his words) perhaps means ‘assisted’. A glance at Lampe's 
Patristic Greek Lexicon (pp.1326-7) confirms that there is no 
perhaps about it. The word frequently comports this meaning, 
literally and figuratively. 

Far from being lacunose, the offending sentence needs trim- 
ming. I would delete t&v otépvov Kai 616 TOD HLKTTIPOG as an 
obvious piece of dittography. This leaves us with a clause that 
means (in literalese) *assistance was provided for his nostrils 
through the broadness of his chest’. That is to say, his breathing 


* I am very grateful to Professor Miroslav Marcovich whose valuable comments 
on the first draft have much improved this final version. 

1. Leipzig 1884. 

2. E. Miller, Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Hist. Grecs. I (Paris 1875) 2, 
65-179. 

3. G. Buckler, Anna Comnena (Oxford 1929) 473, without going into any detail, 
describes the sentence as ‘obscure with one lacuna and one possible misreading’. 

4. N.G. Wilson, An Anthology of Byzantine Prose (Berlin 1971) 93. 
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was helped by a good pair of lungs. This rendition is pretty well 
confirmed by the follow-up sentence. It has the further merit of 
being based on the actual Greek, something that can hardly be 
said for the versions in Sewter’s Penguin or Leib’s Budé.’ 

As now reconstituted, the wording is both contorted and showy, 
familiar characteristics of Anna. For similar convolution in a nasal 
passage, we need go no further than her account (11.12) of Bohe- 
mond’s faking of his own death, which involved his sharing a 
coffin with a putrefying cockerel. In wondering how he could 
endure the stench, Anna comes up with the conceit ‘I do not 
understand how he could brave such a siege of his nose’ (ts ĝtvòs 
zOoAvopkíav). 

Distinction of vocabulary is provided by the noun edpürng.® 
LSJ furnish only two examples, one from Hippocrates (a sug- 
gestive medical source), the other from a scholiast on Thucydides. 
Lampe has a single illustration, from John Chrysostom. I have 
noticed a further instance, in a scholium on Lucian, Jup. Trag. 
15 (p.62, 20 Rabe), interestingly enough in the context of yvyıkòv 
nveðua. 

Why does Anna make such play with Bohemond’s breathing? 
The question seems not to have been asked before. But respira- 
tion might be thought a curious subject for high-flown eulogy.’ 
It is surely because in this Bohemond did not conform to the 


5. Sewter, who used Leib’s text came up with ‘He breathed freely through nostrils 
that were broad, worthy of his chest and a fine outlet for the breath that came out 
in gusts from his lungs’. Leib himself has ‘sa poitrine était proportionée à ses narines 
et ses narines l'étaient à sa large poitrine'. E. Dawes in her version (Oxford 1928), 
accepting a lacuna, left the sentence as *his chest corresponded to his nostrils and 
by his nostrils . . . the breadth of his chest’. Buckler, /oc. cit., left it out of her transla- 
tion altogether. The exception is L. Schopen who in the Bonn edition (p.255) translated 
the verb by adiuvabat. 

6. Buckler 485-96 did not include the word in her discussion of Anna's vocabulary. 

7. It does not feature in Buckler's account (57-9) of Anna's descriptions and notions 
of the ideal physique, nor in the detailed survey of ancient pen portraits and theories 
of physiognomy in E.C. Evans, *Roman Descriptions of personal Appearance in 
History and Biography', HSCP 46 (1935), 43-81. 
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stereotype of the westerner then current in Byzantium which made 
them all snot-nosed and catarrh ridden.® 

The phrase napAdaLovrog nveunatog also merits considera- 
tion. Wilson says of the verb, ‘originally used of boiling liquids, 
the word was applied to Cleon’s blustering (Ar. Knights 919)’. 
True enough. But it is more to the point to observe its 
Empedoclean pedigree. In his complex account of human respira- 
tion, the philosopher has the phrase aiðùp xaqAóáGov. Whilst 
it is unlikely that Anna spent a lot of time poring over 
Empedocles,? it is conceivable that her description of Bohemond 
was here directly influenced by this passage, whether taken at 
first or second hand.!° For Empedoclean theories of respiration 
were a topic of interest among 12th century savants, as we know 
from the quotation-filled letter on this very subject addressed by 
Michael Italicus (No. 29 Gautier) to an unnamed philosopher, !! 
written at the latter's request.? 


8. For references and discussion of this image in such authors as Nicetas Choniates 
and Nicephorus Chrysoberges, see R. Browning, ‘Greeks and Others from Antiquity 
to the Renaissance’, History, Language and Literacy in the Byzantine World. 
(Northampton 1989) 18; ‘An Unpublished Address of Nikephoros Chrysoberges to 
Patriarch John Kamateros of 1202', Byz. Stud./Etud. Byz. 5 (1978) 42 (repr. in the 
aforementioned volume). 

9. Buckler has no mention of Empedocles as an author known to Anna. 

10. For speculations as to the survival of some of Empedocles' texts until 1204 in 
Constantinople, cf. C. Horna, ‘Empedocleum’, Wien. Stud. 48 (1930) 1-11. Similarly, 
it may be recollection of Empedoclean notions of strife and love that prompted Anna 
to use the verb naprdCw of anger, e.g. at 8.3 and 15.3, albeit its application to love 
by Musaeus 91 should also be noted. 

11. Assumed without warrant by Horna,art. cit. 9, to be the celebrated doctor 
Leipsiotes; cf. Gautier 194, n.1. 

12. Empedocles does not appear as a topic of attention in Wilson, Scholars of Byzan- 
tium (London 1983). However, he is three times cited by name in the scholia to Lucian 
(pp.101, 22; 103, 25; 226, 22 Rabe) and more than once by Tzetzes, e.g. Chil. 7.522; 
Ep. 98. 
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Byzantine twelfth-century romances: 
a relative chronology* 


SUZANNE MACALISTER 


Little attention has been paid to the relative dating of the ‘learned’ 
romances of the twelfth century.! It has generally been accepted 
that Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles is the first in the 
series,” while the general consensus is that Makrembolites’ 
Hysmine and Hysminias was written some time in the second half 
of the twelfth century or, at any rate, after the works of the genre’s 
revival Poljakova, however, (and, after her, cautiously, 


* Thanks are due to the staff and fellows at Dumbarton Oaks (1986) where most of 
the work on this artícle was carried out, and in particular to Professor Alexander Kazhdan 
for his useful suggestions and criticisms of a paper given at Dumbarton Oaks which in- 
cluded ideas contained in this article. I owe much to others — including Professor Margaret 
Alexiou, Professor Roderick Beaton, Mrs Elizabeth Jeffreys and Professor Michael Jeffreys 
— for their useful suggestions at various times and in various places over the last few years. 
I do, of course, accept full responsibility for any errors. 

1. That is, Eustathios Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias, Theodore 
Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles, Niketas Eugenianos’ Drosilla and Charikles 
and Konstantinos Manasses’ Aristandros and Kallithea. These romances are also 
known as the ‘revival’ of the ancient Greek romance genre which saw its peak in the 
second century A.D. The complete extant ancient romances are: Chariton's Chaereas 
and Kallirhoe, Xenophon of Ephesos’ Ephesiaka, Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and 
Kleitophon, Longus' Daphnis and Chloe, Heliodoros' Aithiopika. For a discussion 
of the ancient romances and their proposed dates see, most recently, T. Hägg, The 
Novel in Antiquity (Oxford 1983); E.L. Bowie, *The Greek Novel', in The Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature, Vol. 1, Greek Literature, ed. P.E. Easterling and 
B.M.W. Knox (Cambridge 1985) 684. 

2. See most recently R. Beaton, ‘The Greek Novel in the Middle Ages’, in The 
Greek Novel AD1-1985, ed. R. Beaton (London, New York and Sydney 1988) 136; 
The Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge 1989) 77f. 

3. Ibid; see also K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd 
ed (Munich 1897) 319; Carolina Cupane, *"Epoc Bacusbc. La figura di Eros nel 
romanzo bizantino d'amore', Atti del'Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Palermo 
IV.33, II (1974), 243-97; Margaret Alexiou, ‘A Critical Reappraisal of Eustathios 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias’, BMGS 3 (1977) 25; E.M. Jeffreys, ‘The 
Comnenian Background to the Romans d'Antiquité , B 50/2 (1980) 477 (Jeffreys, 
whilst stating on the basis of evidence so far put forward that Makrembolites’ romance 
would be considerably later than the other works of the genre, prefers to maintain 
an open mind on the dating of the romance); M. Angold, 7he Byzantine Empire 
1025-1204 (London and New York 1984) 217. 
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Kazhdan) place the composition of Makrembolites’ romance 
before that of Theodore Prodromos.* Poljakova argues, on the 
basis of a comparative study of aspects of Prodromos’ and 
Makrembolites’ romances, that certain elements of Prodromos’ 
romance which reflect Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and Kleitophon 
demonstrate Makrembolites as intermediary, and suggests that 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias was composed in the 
eleventh or early twelfth century. 

Alongside Makrembolites, who appears to have left only 
Hysmine and Hysminias, Theodore Prodromos was a very pro- 
lific writer.? Yet, as Kazhdan has said, much about him remains 
obscure or disputed.® Various dates have been suggested for his 
birth: Papadimitriu suggests some time in the 1070s,’ Kurtz, 
around 1096-8,? Hórandner, 1100 plus or minus 4 years.? This 
last suggestion is also followed by Hunger!” and Kazhdan too 
concludes that he was born in about 1100.!! It has been accepted 
that he died in about 1156-8 but Kazhdan argues that he lived 
into the 1160s and perhaps into the 1170s. There is no evidence 
for the date of the composition of his romance, Rhodanthe and 
Dosikles, but Elizabeth Jeffreys suggests that it was written in 
the 11405." 


4. S.V. Poljakova, ‘O chronologiceskoj posledovatelnosti romanov Evmatija 
Makrembolita i Fedora Prodroma’, VV 32 (1971), 104-8; cf. A.P. Kazhdan and Ann 
Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1985) 202 (see, however: ‘no precise 
chronological sequence can be established', ibid). 

5. See ed. H. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte (Vienna 
1974) which lists all of Prodromos’ known works. 

6. A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge, Mass. 1984) 87. 

7. S.D. Papadimitriu, ‘Ioann II, mitropolit Kievskiy, i Feodor Prodrom', Letopis 
Ist-Fil. Obshehestva pri Imperetorskom Novorossiyskom Universitete 10 (1902) 25. 

8. E. Kurtz, “Unedierte Texte aus der Zeit des Kaisers Johannes Komnenos’, BZ 
16 (1907) 69. 

9. Hórandner, op. cit., 23. 

10. H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner Il (Munich 
1978) 113. 

11. Kazhdan and Franklin, op. cit., 100. 

12. Ibid. 93. 

13. Jeffreys, op. cit., 476ff. 
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Niketas Eugenianos’ activity seems to have been almost as wide- 
ranging in date as that of Prodromos. To be added now to the 
nine extant works known to be written by him!^are 'Aváyapoic 
Ti 'Avavías (a vitriolic prose work in the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween a certain Aristagoras and his trophos Grammatiki against 
a certain Anacharsis), a collection of twenty-four letters and a 
short piece of work entitled Zıyikkıov &mi rpoxeipioei 
taßovAAapiov, all written some time during the reigns of the 
emperors John (1118-1143) and Manuel Komnenos 
(1143-1180). Eugenianos’ epitaph on Stephanos Komnenos has 
been dated to 1156 by Kazhdan!Ó who further suggests that his 
epithalamion may have been composed for the marriage of 
Stephanos.!’ His monody on the death of Prodromos was com- 
posed shortly after Prodromos’ death!’ which, we see, is argued 
to have occurred from around 1156-8 to as late as 1170. The title 
to the Paris manuscript of Drosilla and Charikles states that the 
romance was written Kata uíunoiv tod LaKapitov PIAOCÖPOL 
tov IIpodpouov. As this statement may well have been the later 
addition of a scribe!? we do not need to assume that 
Eugenianos’ romance was composed later than any of the pro- 
posed dates for Prodromos’ death. There is so far no evidence, 
then, to suggest a precise date for the composition of Drosilla 
and Charikles. 

This article will attempt to confirm Poljakova’s suggestion that 
Makrembolites’ romance predates that of Prodromos (and 
therefore that of Eugenianos).” It will start by considering those 


14. These have been conveniently listed by Christides: D.A. Christides, Markiana 
Anekdota, 1. Anacharsis i Ananias, 2. Epistoles — Sigillia (Thessaloniki 1984) 78. 

15. These have been edited and attributed to Eugenianos by Christides, op. cit.; 
for their dating see p.57. 

16. A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Bemerkungen zu Niketas Eugenianos’, JOB 16 (1967) 104. 

17. Ibid., 106. 

18. L. Petit, ‘Monodie de Nicétas Eugenianos sur Théodore Prodromé, VV 9 (1902) 
454, line 27. 

19. Jeffreys, op. cit., 477. 

20. Manasses' romance, Aristandros and Kallithea, which exists in fragmentary 
form only, does not permit the sort of analysis to be undertaken here. (The fragments 
do, however, provide indications that in Aristandros and Kallithea Manasses was ref- 
lecting the same attitudes as the other writers of the ‘revival’ romances and was involved 
in the same interchange of ideas; see the present writer's separate article entitled *Aris- 
totle on the Dream: A Twelfth-Century Romance Revival’, B 60 (1990) 195-212. 
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arguments for the later dating of Makrembolites: first, the iden- 
tification of Eusathios Makrembolites with the addressee of a let- 
ter written in the latter part of the twelfth century and, second, 
the perceived link between Hysmine and Hysminias and the 
western ‘courtly love’ tradition. The article willthen go on with 
an attempt to demonstrate that Hysmine and Hysminias not only 
fits securely with the other twelfth-century romances, but has links 
with other activity which can be dated more or less firmly to the 
first half of the twelfth century. It will finally suggest, through 
a detailed analysis of embedded allusions and intertextual threads 
relating to the apparently minor motif of the dream, that Hysmine 
and Hysminias was indeed the first in the series of the ‘revival’ 
romances. 

Late last century Krumbacher proposed that the addressee of 
a letter (TO &nápyxo kvp Ebuadio t Maxpenßoiitn) probably 
written before 1186 from Theodore Balsamon, is to be identified 
with the writer of Hysmine and Hysminias.?! But, apart from 
the similarity in Christian names — Eustathios and Eumathios? 
— there is nothing else to suggest that the Eumathios of 
Balsamon's letter should be identified with the Makrembolites 
of the romance. The family name of Makrembolites is known 
from other sources and, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
has been attested thirteen times.” There has not, however, been 
any evidence from the sources to suggest that any one of the at- 
tested Makrembolites family might be the shadowy figure of 
Eustathios, the writer of Hysmine and Hysminias. 

Several elements common to both the western *courtly love’ 
tradition and Hysmine and Hysminias have led Cupane to con- 
clude that Makrembolites was influenced by western sources which 


21. Krumbacher, op. cit., 319. 

22. It has been suggested that our Makrembolites' original name was Eumathios 
and that he probably assumed the name of Eustathios after becoming a monk; E. 
Rhode, Der grieschiche Roman und seine Vorlaüfer, 4th ed. (Darmstadt 1960, first 
published Leipzig 1876) 556-8; cf. Alexiou, A Critical Reappraisal, 25. 

23. 1025-1081, three times; 1081-1118, three times; 1118-1180, three times; 1180-1204, 
four times; A.P. Kazhdan, Sotsialjnyj sostav gospodstvujushchego klassa Vizantii 
XI-XII vv (Moscow 1974) 116. 
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she dates to the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” Cupane's 
conclusions are, however, based on the assumption that the ac- 
cepted later dating for Makrembolites is correct.” A contrary 
argument has been posed by Poljakova who, on the basis of 
elements common to Guillaume de Lorris’ Roman de la Rose and 
Hysmine and Hysminias, and her previous arguments for an 
earlier dating for Makrembolites,? asserts that Makrembolites’ 
romance was in fact the source for Guillaume de Lorris’ work.” 

If, then, we accept the former argument that Makrembolites 
was influenced by such western European sources, Hysmine and 
Hysminias can be dated no earlier than the thirteenth century. 
But given the close interrelationship between Makrembolites and 
the other revival romance writers and what appears to be a shared 
purpose amongst them (which will be discussed below), it would 
appear likely that Hysmine and Hysminias belongs more to the 
Byzantium of the first half of the twelfth century than it does 
to the thirteenth century and influence from western tradition. 
Several points will be drawn out in the later discussion to sug- 
gest that some of the elements isolated to demonstrate Makrem- 
bolites’ dependence on western tradition might, to the contrary, 
actually derive from within the ‘Byzantine Greek tradition’ of 
the first half of the twelfth century, from the culture and literature 
of its inheritance and from the language and consciousness of 
its own still-evolving contemporaneity. 

Possible links between Hysmine and Hysminias and the Byzan- 
tine literary scene in the first half or middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury can be found. A substantial amount of common expression 
has been isolated in the writings of Nikephoros Basilakes and was 
argued by Poljakova as evidence for Basilakes’ dependence on 


24. Cupane, "Epwg Bacıkevg; Carolina Cupane, ‘Il motivo del castello nella nar- 
rativa tardo-bizantina. Evoluzione di un’allegoria’, JOB 27 (1978) 251, n.84. 

25. Cupane, “Epwo BaciAeÓc, 257, n.42. 

26. See note 4 earlier. 

27. S.V. Poljakova, ‘K voprosu o vizantino-franzuskich literaturnych svjazjach’, 
VV 37 (1976) 114-22. 
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Makrembolites. There may also be connections between 
Hysmine and Hysminias and Nikolas Kataskepenos’ Life of Cyril 
Phileotes, probably composed during the first half of the cen- 
tury:?? these could prove relevant to the question of intertex- 
tuality and the romance, and will be discussed below. A thematic 
link between Makrembolites and the Mangana corpus of 
ceremonial poetry, which is variously dated to around the mid 
century, could also be regarded as evidence that Makrembolites’ 
work was known by the Mangana poet (this link will also be seen 
below). But be all this as it may, no conclusive proof has yet 
emerged as to which writers might have borrowed from which, 
or which might have been alluded to by which others: one could 
continue arguing that Makrembolites composed his romance in 
the late twelfth century, using the work of these earlier writers. 

But there are other factors which might strengthen arguments 
for Hysmine and Hysminias’ earlier date. An extensive use on 
the part of Makrembolites and Prodromos (and also in the limited 
number of fragments surviving of Manasses’ romance) of specific 
treatises in Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia, a work which was being 
commented upon in the first part of the twelfth century by Michael 
of Ephesos, suggests a possible connection between the 


28. SV. Poljakova, ‘K voprosu o datirovke romana Evmatija Makremvolita VV 30 
(1969) 113-23, where parallels are listed. See also, more recently, A. Pignani, Niceforo 
Basilace, Progimnasmi e monodie. Testo critico. Byzantina et Neo-Hellenica Neo- 
politana (Naples 1983) who also indexes references to parallels. Basilakes, who was 
deposed from the post of didaskalos tou apostolou at the Patriarchal School of Con- 
stantinople in 1156, has been described as a major figure in the literary and learned 
world of Constantinople in the middle of the century; R. Browning, ‘The Patriar- 
chal School at Constantinople in the Twelfth Century’, B 32 (1962) 182. 

29. A precise date for St Cyril's Life is unknown. The Saint died in 1110 and 
Kataskepenos' birth date has been put around the last few decades of the eleventh 
century. Although there is evidence that he cannot have died until after 1143, the 
Life must have been composed during the first half of the twelfth century; ed. E. 
Sargologos, La vie de S. Cyrille le Philéote, moine byzantin (Brussels 1964) 14-5. 
Quotations from the Life used in this article are from this edition. 

30. Starting from some time in the late eleventh century and continuing into the 
first part of the twelfth century, commentaries on six works of Aristotle which had 
not been the subject of exegesis since late antiquity were being compiled. This work 
was being carried out mainly by two men, Eustratios of Nicaea and Michael of Ephesos, 
under the probable direction of Anna Komnene in a co-operative scholarly enter- 
prise; R. Browning, ‘An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Anna Comnena’, Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 118, ns 8 (1962) 6. 
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romances and this intellectual activity. On the basis of an analysis 
of the romances’ use of the dream, the present writer has attemp- 
ted to demonstrate elsewhere that a considerable number of ex- 
clusively Aristotelian theories relating to sleep and dreaming can 
be isolated in the romances, and that Prodromos and Makrem- 
bolites seem to be the first Greek writers to have exploited some 
of these in literary works.*! Evidence also suggests that both 
Makrembolites and Prodromos could have been familiar with 
Michael of Ephesos’ work on these treatises and could even have 
belonged to the same milieu in which the commentaries were be- 
ing written: in Makrembolites’ case, on the basis of possible allu- 
sion to the commentaries; in Prodromos’ case, on the basis of 
a comment on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics attributed to 
@eddopoc 6 IIxoxonpóóponog which survives amongst the 
twelfth-century commentaries.?? The period of the compilation 
of the commentaries could thus become a terminus post quem 
for the writing of the romances, or possibly even a direct dating 
criterion. 

Although this present discussion is more or less confined in 
its detail to a consideration of the romances’ use of the dream, 
it will nevertheless try to demonstrate that amongst these revival 
works shared themes were being developed. In adopting the use 
of the dream motif, the genre’s revival is — at the very least — 
maintaining what had become an established convention in its 
early period. But, whilst the dream in the ancient romance almost 
always served a prognostic or revelatory function, in the Byzan- 
tine revival it only seems to: its prophetic power is constantly 
undermined by, or subordinated to, something else. The ap- 
propriation of other discourses — as, for example, Aristotle — 
presented one means towards this end. 

The sort of deployment can be viewed from within the 
framework of Bakhtin’s concept of ‘alien speech’ — Bakhtin’s 
term for discourse shaped by, and oriented towards, the point 


31. Aristotle on the Dream: A Twelfth-Century Romance Revival.. 

32. It is unlikely that the various elements of the (Ptocho)Prodromos persona will 
ever be elucidated far enough to permit firm attribution of this commentary to the 
author of Rhodanthe and Dosikles; however it remains an intriguing possibility. 
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of view, conceptual system, value judgements and language of 
another.?? It is suggested here, then, that the romance revival 
manipulated the diverse voices of other discourses: scientific 
theory, spirituality, imperial description, tragedy and epic — to 
mention but a few — to make their own special statements which 
they directed towards their contemporary audience’s subjective 
belief system. These statements they couched in the ‘alien speech’ 
of the early romance genre, not only in this genre’s form but also 
in borrowed episodes, settings and descriptions, and in echoed 
passages and phrases. Thus, although the revival romance appears 
to be a serious attempt to appropriate, reproduce or assimilate 
the object of imitation to itself, ?^ a closer reading reveals a 
shaping or an inversion of the model. 

Such an appropriation and inversion of the ‘alien speech’ of 
the early romance serves a multiplex function: it allows the voic- 
ing of its own statements and comments and the creation of an 
entirely new discourse; it enables an assault on the assumptions, 
ideals, values and memories of its twelfth-century audience; and 
it renders safe those statements to which the dominant culture 
and political powers might have been ideologically or politically 
inhospitable. Activity of this sort is not unknown for the period 
of composition proposed here for the romance revival: Margaret 
Alexiou has demonstrated that in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury a revival of the Lucianic-style satirical dialogue — the 
Timarion — used this kind of intertextuality as a means of subvert- 


33. ‘Alien speech’ or ‘speech of another’ is the term coined by Bakhtin for this 
concept; M.M. Bakhtin, ‘Discourse in the Novel’, The Dialogic Imagination (English 
trans. Austin, Texas 1981; first published in Russian as Voprosy literatury i estetiki 
1975) 256-422. ‘The speaker breaks through the alien conceptual horizon of the listener, 
constructs his own utterance on alien territory, against his, the listener’s appercep- 
tive background. . . . [I]t is not the object that serves as the arena for the encounter, 
but rather the subjective belief system of the listener', p.282. 

34. For this sort of imitation see M. Bakhtin, ‘Discourse Typology in Prose’ in 
V. Lambropoulos and D.N. Miller, eds., Twentieth-Century Literary Theory (New 
York 1987) 285-303; (first published in Russian in Problemy tvorcesta Dostoevskogo 
{Leningrad 1929] 105-35). 
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ing accepted values of ‘Greek tradition’.*° 

The new romances thus reformulate the ‘alien speech’ act of 
non-human revelation — to take the primary example used in 
this study — in order to assault the expectations and conceptual 
horizon of their audience: notions of the dream’s predictive power 
were, after all, part of everyday Byzantine life,’° and revelation 
through dreams had always been an important element in Chris- 
tian thought. A close focus upon the revival’s use of the dream 
shows that although non-human forces are presented as providing 
supernatural foreknowledge and guidance, as they ‘genuinely’ do 
in the early romance, this information is constantly rendered 
superfluous or false by human action or psychology, or subor- 
dinated to something human — whether reason, action or in- 
itiative. Sometimes the ‘alien speech’ act itself is the object of 
variance, but more often the polemic is hidden and is focused 
on some concept or general notion which the ‘alien speech’ act 
signifies, depicts or expresses — and only obliquely strikes at the 
‘alien speech’ act.?” 

With this hidden sort of polemic, the appropriation of the ‘alien 
speech’ of the early romance elicits from the audience’s appercep- 
tive background a response to the dream as prophetic or 
revelatory. In these cases the audience’s apperceptive background 


35. Margaret Alexiou, ‘Literary Subversion and the Aristocracy in Twelfth-Century 
Byzantium: A Stylistic Analysis of the Timarion (ch. 6-10)’, BMGS 8 (1982-3) 29-45. 
The dating to the first half of the twelfth century is certain on the basis of textual 
references to historical events and persons, p.30 and note 3. 

36. A considerable number of dream interpretation manuals were produced and 
circulated in the Byzantine period and the authorship of several is attributed to ec- 
clesiastical figures; for authors and dates see S.M. Oberhelman, The Oneirocritic 
Literature of the Late Roman and Byzantine Eras of Greece (diss. University of 
Minnesota 1981). That the practise of seeking prognostication through dreams was 
accepted and taken seriously throughout the Byzantine period see G. Calofonos, 
‘Dream Interpretation: A Byzantine Superstition?’, BMGS 9 (1984-5) 215-20. There 
seems to be no indication that the practise was criticised in the same way as other 
forms of divination. It is not isolated amongst the many twelfth-century criticisms 
of practices which were considered superstitious (see, for example, the many prac- 
tices collected by L. Oeconomos, La vie réligieuse dans l'empire byzantin au temps 
des Comnenes et des Anges (Paris 1918) Chapter V entitled ‘La Superstition’, 65ff., 
and ‘Appendice relatif a la Superstition’ 223ff). 

37. Bakhtin, Discourse Typology, 296. 
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is to be shattered either through some kind of rejection or doubt 
ofthe dream’s veracity or through some twist or inversion of the 
‘alien speech’ act or discourse. At other times the non-human 
intervention seems, superficially, to result in ‘alien speech’ con- 
sequences, but here again the non-human or supernatural element 
is subordinated to an active human one. In all instances the 
author’s speech — or the voice of yet another ‘alien speech’ — 
clashes against the ‘alien speech’ act of the early romance, and 
makes it subservient either to human activity or initiative, or to 
scientific explanation (as with the appropriation of Aristotle’s 
voice), and in some instances, to both. 

All episodes which contain any form of non-human guidance 
or foreknowledge in these Byzantine revival romances — that is, 
all episodes which involve a dream or dreaming — appropriate 
romance convention in some way or another, and most are shaped 
from, or allude to, specific episodes found in the ancient 
romances. But, crucial to the argument of this article, it also seems 
that the appropriation of the ‘alien speech’ act — the refutation 
or challenge — does not always stop at the ancient romance. It 
appears that certain ancient romance episodes, once shaped or 
inverted by one revival writer, are subjected to further shaping 
or inversion by another. In other words, it is suggested here that 
the writers of the revival sometimes refute and undermine each 
other’s statements with an end to further challenging their 
audience’s apperceptive background. An examination of this sort, 
then, sheds light on the relative chronology of the individual 
romances. 


x k k k k k 


An example of one kind of ‘alien speech’ appropriation in the 
revival romances has already been demonstrated by Margaret 
Alexiou in her article on Makrembolites’ Hysmine and 
Hysminias.** Here Alexiou shows some of the ways in which 


38. Alexiou, A Critical Reappraisal. 
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Makrembolites borrows elements from Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe 
and Kleitophon and transforms them for his own purposes, that 
is, for an exploration of the hero’s psyche. One of the appropria- 
tions which Alexiou cites can be taken further to demonstrate 
interaction between Makrembolites and Prodromos and will thus 
be used as the starting point to the present examination. 

In a state of mental anguish at the prospect of terminating his 
love affair with Hysmine, Hysminias falls into a sleep which is 
disturbed by a sequence of dreams (HH 5.1-4).? Several 
elements in this series of dreams have been appropriated from 
an episode in Leukippe and Kleitophon. There Kleitophon had 
persuaded Leukippe to receive him one night in her bedchamber. 
Hardly had he laid down beside her when her mother, Pantheia, 
experienced an ominous dream and rushed to her daughter's side 
just preventing the couple's sexual union. Although Kleitophon 
had fled unidentified, Pantheia found the circumstances suspicious 
and hurled abusive accusations at her daughter for her shameless 
behaviour (LK 2.23.4-5).* In the last two dreams of Makrem- 
bolites' dream sequence, Hysminias dreams of commencing a sex- 
ual act with Hysmine and of being caught in the act by the girl's 
mother, Panthia, who, after hurling abuse first at her daughter, 
abusively accuses Hysminias and shouts for a host of women to 
pursue him (HH 5.3-4). 

An episode in Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles uses the 
same elements as Makrembolites’ and Achilles Tatius? episodes 
although in a completely different way as a conjectured dream. 
This occurs immediately following the couple's capture when 
Gobryas the pirate attempts to force himself upon Rhodanthe 
whilst she and Dosikles are sleeping. He approaches her, addresses 
her and bends over to kiss her (RD 3.273ff).*! She cries out and 
rushes to the side of Dosikles (RD 3.289-93) who, startled awake, 


39. The edition used for Makrembolites is that of Hirschig: ed. G. A. Hirschig, 
Erotici Scriptores (Paris 1856) 533-97. 

40. The edition used for Achilles Tatius is that of Vilborg: ed. E. Vilborg, Achilles 
Tatius: Leucippe and Clitophon (Stockholm 1955). 

41. The edition used for Prodromos' romance is that of Hercher: ed. R. Hercher, 
Erotici Scriptores Graeci (Leipzig 1859) 289-434. 
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accuses her at great length of dreaming (RD 3.303-18). Dosikles’ 
outburst frightens away the ravisher who returns to his own 
quarters (RD 3.322). 

Allthree romances, then, use the same four elements of an at- 
tempt upon the girl’s virginity, an interruption to the attempt, 
a dream and an accusation.” 

In Leukippe and Kleitophon, Kleitophon is actually making 
an attempt upon Leukippe’s chastity when her sleeping mother, 
Pantheia, alerted by a dream, awakens and rushes to her 
daughter’s side. At this interruption the frightened Kleitophon 
flees unidentified by her mother who then proceeds to shout ac- 
cusations at her daughter (LK 2.23.4). In Hysmine and Hysminias, 
Hysminias dreams of making an attempt upon Hysmine’s chastity 
when, in the dream, he is interrupted by the girl’s mother, Panthia, 
who shouts accusations at both her daughter and the frightened 
Hysminias (HH 5.1-4). In Rhodanthe and Dosikles, Gobryas was 
actually making an attempt upon Rhodanthe’s chastity when the 
sleeping Dosikles, alerted by her cry, awakens as she rushes to 
his side. Dosikles then proceeds to accuse her of dreaming. At 
this interruption the frightened Gobryas flees unidentified by 
Dosikles (RD 3.294-322). 

We see at the narrative level, then, that the same four compo- 
nent parts have been used in each of the romances in different 
ways to achieve the same result — that is, the prevention of the 
heroine’s seduction.? We must now ask, on the one hand, 
whether the two Byzantine writers independently manipulated 
Achilles Tatius’ episode or, on the other hand, whether one of 


42. Alexiou was the first to point out that Makrembolites has transferred the three 
elements of an attempt upon the girl’s chastity, a dream and abusive accusations; 
Alexiou, A Critical Reappraisal, 34. We must add, however, the fourth element of 
interruption. The description of the interruption of the encounter in Hysminias’ dream 
reflects the description of the interruption of the couple’s recent waking encounter 
in the garden by somebody approaching from the house looking for Hysmine (HH 
4.23). This episode, in turn, is appropriated from Achilles Tatius’ description of 
Kleitophon’s and Leukippe’s first encounter in the garden which was interrupted by 
somebody approaching (LK 2.8.1). 

43. Preservation of the heroine’s chastity is, itself, an element mandatory to romance 
convention. The discussion below shows other examples where dreams are used to 
perform this function. 
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them was aware of the other’s manipulation and used it for his 
own ends. The evidence, on both the theoretical ‘alien speech’ 
level and the straightforward narrative level, points to Prodromos 
as having appropriated Makrembolites’ reconstruction. 

We have seen how Makrembolites has appropriated the various 
elements from Achilles Tatius’ episode and transferred the whole 
episode from reality to a dream.“ At this point we might also 
note that the contents of the dream are, in turn, rendered an il- 
lusion: Makrembolites has Kratisthenes, Hysminias’ companion, 
appropriate what can be clearly identified as the voice of scien- 
tific theory and attempt to counter his friend’s fears that the dream 
might be revelatory. He explains that the shouting heard by 
Hysminias in his dream was but part of concurrent reality since 
at that time Hysminias was being called from a distance (HH 
5.5)* and, further, that the scenes of his dreams were but reflec- 
tions of his daily preoccupations (HH 5.5).* But on the nar- 
rative level the dream, like all the dreams in Makrembolites’ 
romance, is crucial to the development of the theme of Hysminias’ 
psychology reflecting, as it does, Hysminias’ own guilt and 
anxiety. It is thus firmly integrated into the narrative. 

Prodromos, on the other hand, sets the same elements in reality 
with no dream in fact taking place at all. He might be seen, then, 
to be twisting the narrative elements even further than Makrem- 
bolites does: whilst Makrembolites renders the contents of the 
dream an illusion, Prodromos renders the dream itself an illu- 
sion. But with the episode he does, nevertheless, include a ‘dream’ 
at a point in the narrative (the couple’s capture) where any 
audience familiar with the romance genre would expect the motif 


44. Makrembolites’ episode adheres more closely to the ‘alien speech’ model in 
its use of the mother’s role — an element which Prodromos ignores. 

45. Kratisthenes’ explanation has its counterpart in Aristotle’s de Divinatione per 
Somnia (Parva Naturalia 463a), where Aristotle explains that to people in sleep, faint 
sounds can appear loud, and that phlegm slipping down the throat can appear as 
sweet flavours. For an appropriation of the second half of Aristotle’s explanation, 
see Prodromos RD 3.19-28, 39-42. 

46. This explanation has its counterpart in Aristotle’s de Insomniis (Parva Naturalia 
459b-461a). 

47. Alexiou, ‘A Critical Reappraisal’, 34. 
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to foreshadow, reveal or trigger future events. Yet on the nar- 
rative level the only function which the ‘dream’ episode serves 
is the essential preservation of the heroine’s virginity. This, 
however, could have been achieved without a dream being con- 
jectured. No attempt is made, furthermore, to integrate the 
‘dream’ into the narrative. And if Prodromos’ intention was 
simply to incorporate a dream at a place in the narrative where 
convention dictated, why then did he not include a ‘real’ dream? 

With his inversion of the ‘alien speech’ act, Makrembolites in- 
cludes the element of sex — a vital part of the romance genre 
— but removes it from reality to confine it ‘safely’ within a dream, 
the content of which is not only rendered an illusion but is, con- 
trary to ‘alien speech’ convention, unpredictive as well.*? What 
Makrembolites has done, then, is implant his own intentions in 
the ‘alien speech’ act thereby constructing his own statements, 
both through and about the act, on the ‘alien’ territory of his 
audience’s expectations and conceptual horizon. 

Prodromos also follows ‘alien speech’ conventions by introduc- 
ing the anticipated dream episode. And he too stuns his audience’s 
apperceptive background by not only incorporating a ‘dream’ 
which fails to provide supernaturally-bestowed information, but 
by rendering the phenomenon itself — not just its contents — 
a total illusion. And, in turn, he makes this illusion serve the same 
revelatory function that ‘real’ ‘alien speech’ dreams do (as in- 
deed Pantheia’s dream did in Achilles Tatius’ model). Thus he 
— as Makrembolites does — focuses his statement on a concept 
which the ‘alien speech’ act signifies and only indirectly strikes 


48. In both the ancient romance and its revival, dreams are encountered at or in 
connection with the random intrusion of chance events or non-human forces into 
‘normal courses of events’; dreams could also act themselves as the intrusive chance. 
As chance cannot be foreseen by such human activities as forethought, experience, 
analysis etc., the dream is brought into play as an alternative means of foreknowledge 
or understanding (for discussion of this phenomenon in the ancient novel see M.M. 
Bakhtin, ‘Forms of Time and Chronotope in the Novel’ in The Dialogic Imagina- 
tion, 95). Hence it is most usual for the dream motif to accompany or refer to the 
plot’s pivotal points. 

49. Pantheia’s dream in the Achilles Tatius’ model predicts an important future 
event in the couple’s adventures. 
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at the act: but Prodromos seems to be pitching his refutation one 
step further. 

Internal evidence for the conclusion that Prodromos’ episode 
may have been shaped and developed from Hysmine and 
Hysminias is found at the end of both writers’ accounts. In 
Makrembolites, Hysminias calls out in his dream and 
Kratisthenes, lying nearby, springs up from his sleep and strikes 
him: .. . &viotatat THs OTPWUVÄS, TANGOEL LE TH Xewi, Kal 
TOV LEV OVELPOV TIS vuxfic, TOV Ö’ÜNVOV ANOOTÄ uou TAV 
6p0aAn@v™ (HH 5.4). Appropriation on the part of Prodromos 
might be seen first in the basic element of Dosikles imagining 
that Rodanthe is calling out in a dream (as Hyminias actually 
does in his)! and further, in Dosikles’ threat to drive 
Rhodanthe’s dream away by force (as we have just seen 
Kratisthenes actually does to Hysminias’ dream): 


Ei ö’äyxpı deüpo tiv 06av ónotpéneic, 

viv yobv dvact® Kai TAPAPTÜCO HAXNV 

Kal vuKTonaxncau toic Evunviorg 

Kai toic Öveiporg Evriva&o tiv onáOnv.?? (RD 3.315-8). 


Here Dosikles’ conjecture that the dream may still be with 
Rhodanthe, even though she appears to be awake, has its counter- 
part in Makrembolites’ episode. There, after Kratisthenes ap- 
parently strikes Hysminias awake, Hysminias seems to continue 
dreaming and swears he can still see the frightening dream image: 


50. He gets up from his bed, strikes me with his hand and drives the dream from 
my soul and sleep from my eyes (HH 5.4). 

51. "Oda Aw, "Obe, KpatícOevec! (HH 5.4). (Ruin, ruin, Kratisthenes!’) 
Hysminias' words are echoed by Rhodanthe as she tries to alert Dosikles: “An@Acods 
pe’: (RD 3.293). 

52. But if the vision is continuing to frighten you even now, then I shall get up 
and prepare to fight, and do battle with the nightmare and brandish my sword at 
your dreams (RD 3.315-8). 
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"Eyo) 8’E56Kovv, vn Tobg BEOvs, Erı TAG yuvaikas ópüv, kal mpdc TOV 
Kpariodevnv Eieyov "”Anoiwdaonev, anoAMAauEV’ Ilavdia otpatevel, 
yovaikes, TÒ otpatevpa’. . .” Kai ó Kpatiobévnc: “Eti Soxeic overpattew 
wor.’ (HH 5.4) 


In Rhodanthe and Dosikles, Dosikles’ threat of violence marks 
the end of his outburst and the *dream' episode. Again we can 
compare Makrembolites’ conclusion to his episode: in an attempt 
to avert the evil of his dream Hysminias reverts to the pagan 
custom of telling the dream aloud, introducing his intention and 
brief recapitulation with Hekabe's words from Euripides' play 
— "Anon£u noua £vvuxov öy (HH 5.5 = Eur. Hec. 72) which 
were also uttered for the same purpose of exorcism. But whilst 
Hysminias’ appropriation of the ‘alien speech’ of dream exor- 
cism is both well integrated into Makrembolites’ episode and 
serves a narrative function’ (and, not least, as ‘alien speech’ 
polemic, Doskiles’ threat to exorcise the dream by physical force 
seems to serve solely as a polemic, that is, by presenting an ‘active’ 
human alternative to the ‘alien speech’ act, and is in no way in- 
tegrated into the narrative. Dosikles’ threat of violence against 
the dream itself, hanging as it does apparently isolated from the 
rest of the narrative and from any known convention, might seem 
to us as a humorous bit of nonsense. But why? we might ask: 
there is no other evidence that Rhodanthe and Dosikles — or any 
of the revival romances, for that matter — was merely striving 


53. And I swear by the gods, I thought I could still see the women [in my dream], 
and I said to Kratisthenes, ‘We are undone, we are undone; Panthia — with a host 
of women — is waging war . . .' And Kratisthenes responded ‘You still seem to me 
to be dreaming’ (HH 5.4). For Kratisthenes’ conjecture that Hysminias is still sleep- 
ing but answering the question just put to him, see Aristotle’s de Insomniis (Parva 
Naturalia 462a). 

54. Hysminias’ recapitulation of his dream allows his companion, Kratisthenes, 
to scoff at his fears and present scientific (Aristotelian) explanations for both the 
dream and its contents. 
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to elicit light-hearted laughter.?? Rather, it seems that the state- 
ment has little sense on its own, but considerable sense if viewed 
in the light of Makrembolites’ discourse. We could thus be led 
again to the conclusion that Prodromos is appropriating Makrem- 
bolites’ statement and subjecting it to a further twist. Again both 
writers seem to share the same focus for their polemic but 
Prodromos once more appears to seize the ready-made tool and 
strike it harder. 

The first dream in Rhodanthe and Dosikles may also provide 
an indication that Prodromos was alluding to the work of 
Makrembolites. Prior to describing his encouraging dream of 
Rhodanthe smiling (RD 2.335-41) (that is, encouraging in ‘alien 
speech’ terms), Dosikles tells of the sleeplessness he experienced 
after seeing the girl for the first time. He terminates his descrip- 
tion with a statement about the emotional state he had worked 
himself into: 


Towaiode noAXaic Evduunndatwv Carag 
éy@ Tapaxdeis Kai mvoaic dvtinvooig 
ÒG vabc Avepudtiotog Ev KAvSovio. 6 (RD 2.316-8) 


His simile recalls a similar one of Makrembolites uttered by 
Hysminias prior to experiencing another of his dreams of Hysmine 
(HH 6.18). There we read of Hysminias’ emotional state which 
is caused by his anticipation of the elopement. Plans had just been 
made for the event — a passage had been secured on a ship which 
was about to sail and Hysminias had just arranged to meet his 
faithful companion Kratisthenes at the harbour in the company 


55. It could be argued that Prodromos is here inverting the image of the passive 
romance hero, unable to take initiative in the face of chance (for this characteristic 
of the romance hero see Hägg, op. cit., 96, 210; G. Anderson, Ancient Fiction, The 
Novel in the Graeco-Roman World (London and Sydney 1984] 63-4). But rather 
than interpreting this as an example of parody on Prodromos’ part, it co-incides with 
the more serious statement these revival romances are making about human initiative 
and action (which this article is attempting to demonstrate with regard to their treat- 
ment of the dream). 

56. Such were the squalls and adverse winds of my concerns that I was thrown 
into a state of upheaval, like an unstable ship on a rough sea (RD 2.316-8). (Cf. also 
Eugenianos Drosilla and Charikles, in Drosilla’s lament for the dead Kratandros: 

ÒG vabv åveppátiotov ioxupög KAvSav [DC 9.35]). 
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of Hysmine (HH 6.16). Hysminias, left alone in his room, reclines 
on his bed and thinks about the sea voyage. He describes his con- 
flicting emotions about the plan (Avıounv, Exaıpov, éde1Aiov, 
£06 ppovv, ÖAog fiunv Sovis Kai qópou uzotóc? [HH 6.17]) 
with a simile drawn from the context: . . . @¢ vats £v odo 
katieKupatoDunv Kai kA060vU? (HH 6.17). The introduction 
to the joyful and encouraging dream of the girl which follows 
sustains the tossing sea metaphor: ’Ev pécos 67 tobtoitc toig 
kÜópaci, Ev óXoic 0aAGocaiG kai KABSWMVL, ÜTTVOG uou tobc 
óq0aAuobc ngpucéyuvaU? (HH 6.18). 

This is, of course, a fairly common metaphor; but when one 
notes the context of its use in both authors, that is, in descrip- 
tions of a psychological state with both characters lying sleepless 
with anxiety, and at the introduction of dreams of similarly en- 
couraging content, it might seem that one writer could be alluding 
to, or appropriating, the other. Considering the aptness of 
Makrembolites’ use in the narrative context we could conclude 
that his is the model. 

We might also consider both episodes in term of ‘alien speech’ 
polemic. Hysminias' dream was accepted by him as supernatural 
encouragement for his future with Hysmine (HH 7.1); in terms 
of his psychology, it resolved the internal conflict he had been 
experiencing prior to sleeping and, (in terms of the narrative) 
motivated his subsequent action (HH 7.1). In other words, the 
dream appears to conform — on its most superficial level — to 
*alien speech" convention and provide for both the reader and 
Hysminias a revelation of the future. Dosikles' dream also — 
on its superficial level — conforms to ‘alien speech’ convention 
by apparently foreshadowing his eventual union with Rhodan- 
the. But this revelation, whilst likely to be accepted by the audience 
on the basis of expectation, is rejected by Dosikles (RD 2.322-33, 


57. I was troubled, I was rejoicing, I was wretched, I was confident, I was all full 
of pleasure and full of fear (HH 6.17). 

58. I was tossed about like a ship on a rough and swelling sea (HH 6.17). 

59. In the midst of these waves, on the heavy and rough seas, sleep came down 
over my eyes (HH 6.18). 
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344-8),°° and it is his reasoned rejection of the dream’s en- 
couraging content which motivates subsequent narrative action 
(RD 2.349ff). Here again another voice strikes at the ‘alien speech’ 
act with the same Aristotelian scientific theory as Makrembolites 
had Kratisthenes appropriate in the previous dream discussed in 
order to counter Hysminias’ fears that his frightening dream might 
be predictive: that is, that dreams are merely reflections of one’s 
daily preoccupations. Thus, for this present dream, Prodromos 
not only outrightly rejects any notion that a dream may be predic- 
tive but (as did Makrembolites with Kratisthenes’ rationalisation) 
also renders the dream content itself an illusion. It might be argued 
that Prodromos, in rejecting the encouraging dream of Dosikles, 
is also refuting the encouraging dream of Hysminias; that he is 
seizing Makrembolites’ own earlier statement and now turning 
it against him. 

A further rejection of the notion of non-human intervention 
found in Rhodanthe and Dosikles provides an insight into the 
interaction between Prodromos and, this time, Eugenianos. A 
discussion of Prodromos’ episode will first suggest that 
Prodromos has appropriated an episode from Achilles Tatius’ 
Leukippe and Kleitophon. Following this, the discussion of 
elements of an episode in Drosilla and Charikles will attempt to 
show that Eugenianos takes the same ‘alien speech’ act as 
Prodromos does and focuses his assault on the same concept. 
But rather than one of these twelfth-century writers solely ap- 
propriating the other, or them both appropriating Achilles Tatius 
independently, it would seem that Eugenianos appropriates both 
Achilles Tatius’ and Prodromos’ episodes, and builds on 
Prodromos’ statement. 

In Prodromos’ romance, a dream experienced by Rhodanthe 
is described in Dosikles’ tale of events leading up to the pirate 
attack, the event which marks the commencement of the couple’s 
trials and adventures. He tells how, after an evening banquet, 
he had embraced Rhodanthe and urged her to yield herself to 


60. Cf. RD 3.705-14; Dosikles’ words to Rhodanthe when, at Gobryas’ attempted 
rape, he accuses her of dreaming (see earlier). 
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him (RD 3.64-5). She rejects him stating that he is to advance 
no further than kisses, as the statue of Hermes had declared to 
her in a dream that marriage between them had been decreed by 
the gods to take place in their home town of Abydos.! 
Rhodanthe's argument has a direct effect upon the immediate 
course of narrative action in causing Dosikles to cease his advances 
(RD 3.76-7). 

This dream recalls a similar dream in Achilles Tatius’ romance 
and must surely derive from it. There, immediately prior to the 
description of the dream, Kleitophon had made an attempt upon 
Leukippe's chastity (LK 4.1.3). Leukippe had rejected his ad- 
vances by telling him of her dream that the goddess Artemis had 
commanded that she remain a virgin and had revealed to her that 
she would eventually marry Kleitophon (LK 4.1.4).% 

The dreams of both the authors serve the same narrative func- 
tion of diverting the immediate course of action — both young 
men cease their attempts at seduction. There is, however, an im- 
portant element missing from Prodromos' appropriation of the 


61. ‘éxioxes pti KAK uóvov PLÄNHATOV 
fin&c ywacoKois’ avtanekpivato nor, 
*obto voniodtv Kat Ogoic toic xatpíotc. 
"Epufjc yàp abtóc, Sv coqgóc A80Ed06 
Ai9o&orjcac, Gc Ô TEXVÍTNG vóuoc, 
Éotnosv eig “ABvdov èv npoavAíolc, 
woKto@p éniatag Ti Kad’Ünvoug Eupäceı 
* tig “PodavOns xai Aocıkk£og yápoc 
édeEsv ‘eig “ABvdov Erkeiohn uéonv, 
HeWv rpovoia tÕv KE KEKAElopEVOG’’’. (RD 3.66-75) 


(‘Hold off at this point, and know me from kisses alone’, she answered me, ‘thus 
it has been ordained by the gods of our homeland. For Hermes himself, whom the 
skilled sculptor fashioned and set up in the forecourt of Abydos in accordance with 
the custom of craftsmen, stood over me in the night as I was sleeping and said, ‘‘It 
is the intention of the gods in Abydos that the marriage of Rhodanthe and Dosikles 
is to take place there’’’.) 

62. Hermes’ appearance in Rhdoanthe’s dream as a statue must also be derived 
from this same episode in Leukippe and Kleitophon. Leukippe’s description of her 
dream prompted Kleitophon to remember and immediately narrate his own dream. 
He tells of having seen the statue of Aphrodite and of a woman resembling the statue 
who told him the time was not ripe for him to enjoy the rites of Aphrodite, but in- 
dicated that this was soon to happen (LK 4.1.6-7). Prodromos’ dream, then, com- 
bines elements from both dreams in Achilles Tatius’ episode. 
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device. He fails to include the ‘divine’ command that the girl 
remain a virgin — the element with the greatest bearing on the 
immediate action in Leukippe and Kleitophon, since it was in obe- 
dience to the goddess’ command that Kleitophon had desisted. 

In Drosilla and Charikles, Eugenianos follows romance con- 
vention and has Drosilla and Charikles separated during their 
adventures. A complicated set of events involving dreams of re- 
union has the couple find each other in a remote village far from 
their homeland. Once the couple is reunited, Charikles attempts 
to persuade Drosilla to yield her virginity to him.“ She refuses, 
saying that since experiencing a dream of their reunion which had 
involved the god Dionysos, she had now become confident that, 
with the god’s help, they would eventually return home and their 
marriage would take place there, in the presence of her 
parents.“ Charikles desists in his attempts and praises her for 
prudence and wisdom (DC 8.163-6). 


63. DC 8.81ff. The edition used for Eugenianos’ romance is that of Hirschig: ed. 
G.A. Hirschig, Erotici Scriptores (Paris 1856) 1-69. 
64. TTAiv iot Acındv > an’ abdtijs &£onépac, 
Kad’ fjv uévew Zvraüda unviwv, vep, 
Öveipog HAGE o£, TPIPIANTOV kápa, 
eveAnic eini ti 0:00 cuvepyíg, 
Os natpav aútův Syopa peta ypdvov 
Kai Muptiova Kai gnv “Höunvönv, 
Kai ovyyopetow Taig Enais suunapdevoıg 
eis Bapov abtóv tob 0go0 ALovücon, 
niw È väna tod kaAo0 MeAippdov 
Kai cot, XapíkAeiws, cuuueváoxo tod yáuov. 
’Aunxavov yap, obk &véEouar KAvELV 
uù cogpoveiv ne WaRAOV èv Eévoig tónog. (DC 8.151-62) 


(Be sure, as well, my husband, that ever since that night when the dream revealed 
that you were staying here, my beloved, I have been hopeful that in time, with the 
god’s co-operation, I shall see my homeland and Myrtion and dear Hedypnoe, and 
that I shall dance with my fellow maidens at the very altar of the god Dionysos and 
drink the flowing water of the beautiful river Melirrhoas, and that I shall celebrate 
my marriage to you, Charikles. No, it is impossible that I should be unchaste, I won’t 
even hear of it, especially in a foreign land.) 
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Eugenianos, then, re-uses Drosilla’s earlier dream of reunion 
later in the subsequent narrative as a device for the mandatory 
‘alien speech’ protection of the heroine’s chastity. We have seen 
that Prodromos specifically introduced a dream for this purpose 
and the suggestion was made that his dream ultimately derived 
from Achilles Tatius’ romance — itself also introduced specifically 
to perform this function. A comparison of Eugenianos’ use of 
Drosilla’s dream with the dreams of Achilles Tatius and 
Prodromos will demonstrate that, although Eugenianos seems 
to echo Prodromos, he does nevertheless allude to Achilles Tatius’ 
original. 

In Prodromos, Dosikles makes his proposition after kissing 
and embracing: 


Tote rponxdnv Kai piAfjcat TO otóua 

kai MPOOTAGKT Val t THAXYNAW yvnoiws 

ÒG S’obv PETAGXOV YALKEPAV PIANHATOV 

fjrovv pavfivaı xai yovaika Kal Képnv, © (RD 3.62-5) 


Eugenianos has Charikles do the same: 


65. An example of Eugenianos’ direct appropriation of Achilles Tatius is found 
in both romances’ final dreams. When Drosilla and Charikles are reunited in the dis- 
tant village, their names are recognised by a visiting merchant. We learn from him 
that the youngsters’ fathers are waiting for their children in another town called Barzos, 
having been sent there by dreams (DC 8.285, 290-2). In Achilles Tatius’ romance, 
the father of Leukippe had travelled to Ephesos and found the couple there after 
experiencing a revelatory dream providing guidance from the goddess Artemis (LK 
7.12.4). This is the only other dream encountered in the extant works of the genre 
— both in its early period and in its revival — to provide precisely this kind of guidance 
and could thus well have provided the inspiration for Eugenianos. In the latter’s 
romance we must note, however, that it was the travelling merchant who was ultimately 
responsible for finding the youngsters: the dreams, rather than directing the fathers 
to the village where their offspring actually were, directed them only as far as Barzos. 
There the fathers, unsuccessful in their mission, waited passively trusting in the dream 
(DC 8.295-9) until such time as human agency took over in the form of the mer- 
chant’s fortuitous intrusion. Again we see the dream being subordinated to human 
initiative. 

66. Then I moved forward to kiss her on the mouth, and to embrace her neck; 
and so, while partaking of sweet kisses, I begged her to act as both wife and bride 
(RD 3.62-6). 
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Kai ovyKexvga@s EIG tov abtijs abyéva, 
Kal THic pusas, Bels On’ adtHy dyKaAny, 
TÀ TOV YOVALKOV AVTINAGYELV fiEiov. 8 (DC 8.81-3) 


Here the source must be Prodromos, because in Achilles Tatius, 
by contrast, there are no such preliminaries. 
In Prodromos, Rhodanthe replies that kisses alone must suffice: 


‘tnioxes ÖPTL KAK LOVOV PLIANHATOV 
as yiwooKots’ üvcaxekpívató wor, 68 (RD 3.66-7) 


Eugenianos has Drosilla maintain the same standards: 


"ANN fj Apóca Tov Kaköv XapikA£a, 

Kai tot kpatoboa, Kai quAobca tov véov, 
£6gEvo0to t nepınkokfj povi 

Kol Ti MEALYPOTHTL TOV quau&cov. (Dc 8.135-8) 


An allusion on Eugenianos' part to Achilles Tatius’ original 
is seen in Charikles’ attempts to persuade Drosilla: 


Ads por, Apóca, Kai ob TOV GaDtiis yapov, 

8r Óv SwarveyKa pwopiove mdvouc, 

Sröv Quyriv, SovAWGL, aixuaXooíav, 

5v8v otevaynods Kai 06aA&ocac 8axpoov." (DC 8.91-4) 


Here Charikles’ reminder of the toils he has endured echoes that 
of Achilles’ Kleitophon: '*Méxpi nöte’, sinov, “ynpevousv TOV 
ns Agpoditns ópyiov; ody ópüc oia Ex ra paXóÓyovo yivetat, 
vavdyıa. Kai Anotai Kal Svaiat Kai cpayat;’”! (LK 4.1.2-3). 
Prodromos, we must note, does not include such a reminder. 


67. And laying my head against her neck, and kissing her three times and holding 
her in my arms, I asked that she reciprocate with the favours of a wife (DC 8.81-3). 

68. ‘Hold off at this point, and know me from kisses alone’, she answered me (RD 
3.66-7). 

69. But Drosilla, holding the fair young Charikles and kissing him, accepted only 
his embrace and honey-sweet kisses (DC 8.135-8). 

70. Grant me, Drosilla, the favours of marriage, on account df which I have en- 
dured countless travails — flight, slavery, imprisonment, groans and oceans of tears 
(DC 8.91-4). 

71. Until when we are to be deprived of the rites of Aphrodite? Don't you ap- 
preciate the mishaps we have endured — shipwrecks, bandits, sacrifices and murders? 
(LK 4.1.2-3). 
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We see too that Eugenianos’ Drosilla commences her speech 
of rejection in amanner which might also allude to Achilles Tatius: 


&oynpoveiv yap owppovoðoav ob Beric. (DC 8.142) 


Compare Leukippe’s words in Achilles Tatius: fj 5é, ‘AAA’ od 
OEIC, Epn, ‘todtO Sn yevéobar . . "(LK 4.1.3). 

It was pointed out above in the discussion of Prodromos’ 
dream, that Achilles Tatius had included in his dream a com- 
mandment from goddess Artemis that the girl should remain a 
virgin and that this was the element with the greatest bearing on 
the immediate action: it was an obedience to the goddess’ com- 
mand that Kleitophon had desisted and the immediate course of 
action was diverted. There we also saw that, although Prodromos 
was using his dream to perform exactly the same function, he 
did not include the important element of ‘divine’ commandment. 
Eugenianos also, we now see, does not include the ‘divine’ com- 
mand. But, in a way which could demonstrate his appropriation 
of Prodromos, Eugenianos now contributes his own link to the 
chain of allusion: he builds on Prodromos’ version by having 
Drosilla supply a motivating factor of her own — that it would 
be inconceivable for her to do such a thing in a foreign land: 


"Aunyavov yap, odK &véGouat KAvELW 
uù coopovgiv ue UaAAOV Ev évoig 1ónoic. (DC 8.161-2) 


The fact that Eugenianos has supplied this particular kind of 
motivating factor — human rather than ‘divine’ — helps to con- 
firm that Prodromos’ omission of the ‘divine’ command from 
his similar dream was not due to accidental oversight. Prodromos 
is, after all, too sophisticated a writer to leave ‘loose ends’: we 
have already seen examples to demonstrate that what might ap- 
pear to be cases of inadequate or careless integration are, in fact, 
pointers to subtextual statements. It can be suggested, then, that 
his failure to include the ‘divine’? command was deliberate. 


72. It’s not right for a chaste maiden to behave in an unseemly way (DC 8.142). 
73. ‘But it’s not right’, she said ‘that this should happen now’ (LK 4.1.3). 
74. See note 64. 
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Whereas the dreams of Prodromos and Eugenianos are presented 
— on the surface at least — in accordance with ‘alien speech’ 
convention and result in ‘alien speech’ consequences, the super- 
natural guidance provided in them is not to be accepted as such: 
rather, the two writers, in substituting human factors and reason 
for a pagan god’s intervention, are overtly refuting the ‘alien 
speech’ act.” 

The preceding evidence would appear to suggest, then, that not 
only were all three of these Byzantine writers directly appropriating 
Achilles Tatius, but also that Prodromos was working from a 
close knowledge of Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias — 
not only with its narrative content but with its subtextual discourse 
— and, further, that Eugenianos was closely acquainted in the 
same way with Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles. The discus- 
sion will now go on to consider Makrembolites’ use of ‘alien 
speech’ in a pair of important dreams in Hysmine and Hysminias 
and attempt to demonstrate refutations from both Prodromos 
and Eugenianos of certain elements. As a result of this, the sug- 
gestion will be made that Eugenianos was also acquainted with, 
and also appropriating, Makrembolites’ statement. 

In order to convert Hysminias to love, Makrembolites appears 
to manipulate the voices of several diverse discourses and implant 
these in the ‘alien speech’ act of the romance. In the ‘alien speech’ 


75. A reluctance on the part of Prodromos and Eugenianos to attribute influence 
to a pagan god is not unlikely: other evidence for such contemporary attitudes can 
be seen in Tzetes’ treatment of the Judgement of Paris in his Allegories on the liad 
where he dismisses the episode as untrue and nonsense (ed. J. Boissonade, Tzetzae 
Allegoriae in Homeri Iliadem [Paris 1851; reprinted Hildesheim 1967], Proleg. 
214-333). See especially: 


Todto 6’dt1 wevdés toti Sov èk tv npayuátov (217) 

(It is clear from the facts that this is untrue) 

Tobdto uèv Afjpog Kai wevdéc, . . . (225) 

(This is nonsense and untrue) 
That Tzetzes’ attitude may have been shared by others of his time is suggested by 
his contemporary Manasses’ total omission of the Judgement from his Chronicle 
despite its inclusion in his sources; for a discussion of this attitude, see E.M. Jeffreys, 
‘The Judgement of Paris in Later Byzantine Literature’, B 48 (1978) 12-31. Thus it 
might be suggested that Prodromos and Eugenianos, with their distorted use of Achilles 
Tatius’ model, may also be sharing this attitude. 
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of the romance, love is instantaneous and is attributed to the in- 
terference of some non-human force, whereas for the reluctant 
Hysminias, the intrusion of the all-powerful god Eros in a dream 
(HH 3.1) is instrumental in the same way only in so far as it 
generates his sexual awareness of Hysmine. It is this psychological 
element which, in turn, generates a second dream of physically 
erotic content (that is, what we might call a ‘wet dream’) (HH 
3.5-7); and it is this physical element of the second dream, rather 
than the ‘alien speech’ intrusion of a non-human force, which 
provides the impulse for Hysminias’ erotic love. On the narrative 
level, the pair of dreams serves to generate Hysminias’ passions 
and convert him to love and, in fact, represents the main turn- 
ing point in the narrative: all subsequent action stems from the 
psychological change which Hysminias undergoes as a result of 
them. A secondary narrative function of the first dream of the 
pair would be, of course, a foreshadowing of the eventual union 
between the couple. 

But despite such distortion of the ‘alien speech’ act, the basic 
idea and setting for Hysminias’ erotic dream can clearly be seen 
as deriving from a dream experienced by Kleitophon in Achilles 
Tatius’ romance.’® In Leukippe and Kleitophon, Kleitophon fell 
in love with Leukippe immediately he saw her. This promopted 
him to dream of her that night." In Hysmine and Hysminias, 
Hysminias also experiences his pair of dreams after meeting 
Hysmine for the first time. Makrembolites, however, makes it 
quite clear to the reader that prior to sleeping and dreaming 
Hysminias is totally absorbed with his duties as elected herald 


76. This has been already suggested by Alexiou, A Critical Reappraisal, 40, n.45. 
It would appear from the important verbal echo in Makrembolites’ episode (see discus- 
sion below) that Alexiou is surely correct. 

77. névta yàp Av nov Asvkinnn tà £vória: OwAgyóunv abdti, ovvénaifov, 
ovvedeinvovv, hrtounv, tAsiova eiyov dyada tiic fiuépac: Kai yàp Katepiinca, 
Kai fjv tò QlAnna &Xn8wóv: Hote Eneiön ue Tiyeipev ó oikétng &Aoi6opobumv abt 
this dxaipiag, &moAécac Öveipov obtw yAXukÜv. (LK 1.6.5) (All my dreams were about 
Leukippe — I talked with her, I sported with her, I dined with her, I touched her 
— and what I experienced was better than it had been during the day, for I even 
kissed her and the kiss was a real one. Thus it was when the servant came and woke 
me, I chastised him for his untimeliness, for causing me to lose so sweet a dream.) 
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and that ‘falling in love’ is the furthest thing from his mind (HH 
1.13, 14, 2.14). 

Hysminias terminates the description of his erotic dream by 
saying he was annoyed at waking, at having lost such a lovely 
dream — ott kaAóv ázoAÉ£cac Övsıpov (HH 3.7) — a verbal 
echo of the way Achilles Tatius had terminated Kleitophon’s 
dream — AnoA&oag Öveipov obto yAvKbv (LK 1.6.5). There is, 
however, a difference in the way these statements are used. In 
Leukippe and Kleitophon they emphasise the dream’s in- 
significance (in fact the dream was forgotten and no further 
reference was made to it in the subsequent narrative), whereas 
in Hysmine and Hysminias they emphasise the opposite. 
Hysminias goes on to say that he then wished to experience again 
something of the sort he had experienced in his dream (HH 3.7). 
The dream dispels any doubt he may have had about Hysmine 
and he openly declares his newly-born feelings for the girl (HH 
3.8). He has now undergone full conversion to erotic love. 

Makrembolites’ specific distortion of the ‘alien speech’ act pro- 
vides what appears to be the first example in Greek (and — assum- 
ing the earlier date for Makrembolites — western) literary tradition 
of a dream as the genesis of love.’® But the ‘alien speech’ of the 
romance provides only a starting point for Makrembolites’ ap- 
parent innovation: the voice of Aristotle provides a further step. 
As we have already seen, much of the revival romance’s challenge 
to its audience’s apperceptive background has been struck by this 
means (that is, when it relates to notions of a dream’s predictive 
qualities) and this particular instance may present no exception. 
Aristotle, in disputing the prophetic value of dreams, argues that 
impulses in sleep are often the first cause of waking actions as 
the way has been paved in dreams for the intention to perform 
these actions." Here we might recall that Makrembolites had 


78. The theme first appears in Western literature in the second half of the twelfth 
century in the French romance, at the beginning of Guillaume de Palerne; R.H. Bloch, 
A Study of the Dream Motif in the Old French Narrative (diss. Stanford 1970) 193. 
See the later development of the theme in the fourteenth-century popular verse romance 
Belethandros and Chrysantza 322ff, which plainly owes a great deal to Makrembolites’ 
work. 

79. Aristotle, de Divinatione per Somnia (Parva Naturalia 463a). 
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Hysminias say on waking from his dream that he then sought 
to experience again something of the sort he had just experien- 
ced in his erotic dream (HH 3.7). 

But traversing both the ‘alien speech’ of the romance and the 
(probable) voice of Aristotle, it might also be possible to see 
Makrembolites’ appropriation of the metaphor and language of 
spirituality. If we were to seek in early Greek a parallel situation 
as a source for Hysminias’ conversion we could look at 
hagiography. Hysminias’ experience seems very like a hagio- 
graphic conversion. His dreams, depicting as they do the ap- 
pearance of and his subjugation to an all-powerful god, serve 
as the instruments of his conversion. In stories of the saints, a 
dream is frequently the instrument of a future saint’s or mar- 
tyr’s conversion. The similarity between this kind of hagiographic 
dream and Hysminias’ conversion dream seems close enough to 
suggest conscious appropriation on Makrembolites’ part. His use 
of an erotic dream — that is, the physical rather than the spiritual 
— presents an inversion of the situation where spirituality used 
some of the metaphors of sexuality: here sexuality is using some 
of the motivation of spirituality.” 

It might be suggested here, then, that Makrembolites is stress- 
ing an essential difficulty in drawing distinctions between spiritual 
and physical love, an ambiguity witnessed by the interweaving 
of piety and sexual imagery and the exploitation of the symbolism 
of The Song of Songs throughout the Christian tradition.*! 
Makrembolites himself might be seen as provocatively drawing 
attention to this ambiguity. After juxtaposing the frieze figures 
of Virtue — d póvnotc, "Ioxóc, Xoopooóvn and O£jiG — with 
the figure of Eros (HH 2.2-7),? he leads the reader into a 
philosophical debate between Hysminias and Kratisthenes on the 


80. For a brief discussion of this phenomenon see A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, 
People and Power in Byzantium (Washington D.C. 1982) 71; the phenomenon in 
the West is examined by J. Leclercq, Monks and Love in Twelfth-Century France 
(Oxford 1979). 

81. A critical text for establishing the importance of The Song is Gregory of Nyssa's 
homilies on the book. For twelfth-century Byzantium, see Kazhdan and Constable, 
Op. cit., 71. 

82. This juxtaposition is noted by Cupane, "Epwg BaciAeUc, 252. 
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meaning of erotic love? which is commenced with Hysminias' 
appropriation of the language of spirituality to express a notion 
that virtue and vice are neighbouring concepts: ’Ayyi8upot taig 
à petaic ai kakio, Kai napansnhyao (HH 2.8). Although ap- 
parently the words of the seventh century patristic writer 
Thalassios Abbas, they are, in turn, echoed in a further 
spiritual context by Nikolaos Kataskepenos, Makrembolites' likely 
close contemporary? in his Life of Cyril Phileotes: 
Tlapanernyası toic &petaic ai kakia kai cici nas Ayyidupor 
(S.29.2).8° But, rather than providing evidence that the romance 
was to be read as an allegory of the soul’s quest for salvation 
or for moral edification," Makrembolites’ manipulation of the 
language and metaphor of spirituality might be more appropriately 
interpreted in terms of the presently argued notion of ‘alien speech’ 
polemic: questions of sexual morality do, after all, lie at the heart 


83. Possible interaction between Makrembolites and Prodromos relating to this 
debate will be discussed below. 

84. Taic dpetaic dndoaic napanentyyaow ai kakíav MPG 91.1436c. 

85. See note 29 above. 

86. It will be noted that Makrembolites’ and Kataskepenos’ statements share a dif- 
ference in common to Thalassios’ original words, perhaps providing us with an in- 
dication that, if this statement had not assumed the status of a near-proverbial ex- 
pression current at the time of the two writers’ activity (although the present writer 
has not been able to isolate other examples in extant contemporary writing), either 
Makrembolites or Kataskepenos has appropriated the statement from the other. Given 
the present argument for Makrembolites’ ‘alien speech’ appropriation, it would ap- 
pear more likely that he is using Kataskepenos, rather than the religious writer using 
Makrembolites. (But, on the other hand, Kataskepenos’ work is a patische of other 
writers, see Sargologos’ edition, passim.) Further connections between Makrembolites 
and Kataskepenos will be suggested below. 

87. Cf. Cupane, “Epwc BaciAeóc and Il motivo del castello. Central to Cupane’s 
argument for a medieval western influence on Makrembolites’ perceived allegorisa- 
tion is Hysminias’ statement about vice and virtue (Ayyí0upoi taig apetaic ai kakio, 
kai naparennyaoı) which she relates to a typical iconographic scheme of Gothic 
and Romanesque art "Epwg BaciAeUc, 251-2). The present writer is attempting to 
show, to the contrary, that Hysminias’ statement is directly appropriated from the 
Greek language of spirituality to serve Makrembolites' own ends as ‘alien speech’ 
polemic. 
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of Byzantine Christian ideals.®® 

But Makrembolites might have been assaulting other ideals in 
this context as well. We might now examine the figure of Eros 
which he introduces here — the peipaKiov presented as a BaoıAeüg 
— where it could be argued that he has, in part, appropriated 
the rhetoric of imperial panegyric. For example, in Kataskepenos’ 
Life of Cyril Phileotes we encounter descriptions of the Emperor 
Alexios I Komnenos as seen by the Saint in his allegorical dream 
predicting a defeat of the Franks by Alexios. The various elements 
of Kataskepenos’ description — occuring as they do likewise in 
a dream — bear a resemblance in language, setting and ethos to 
Makrembolites’ descriptions of his formidable BaciAeóc? who, 
surrounded by crowds of subjects,” subjugates the unwilling 


88. It is indeed likely that Makrembolites was perceived as overstepping the line 
of what was considered acceptable in his use of the ‘wet dream’. Manganeios 
Prodromos, making an analogy between the frustrating illusion of sexual intercourse 
in a ‘wet dream’ and his own frustration at Manuel Komnenos’ continued lack of 
co-operation relating to an application for the adelphaton, commences his poem with 
a warning that he will be expressing himself in what might be seen as an outrageous 
way. (Poem VII; ed. S. Bernardinello, De Manganis (Padua, 1972]). In the event of 
any problem, Manganeois could easily render safe his outrageous statement — as 
the romance writers presumably could — with the ready-made defence of ‘alien speech’: 
his ‘wet dream’ is derived from Plutarch's Life of Demetrios 27 (cf. Aelian Var Hist. 
xii.63). If Manganeios' *wet dream' is alluding to Makrembolites' statement, the date 
of the Mangana poem could thus become a ferminus ante quem for the composition 
of the romance. 

89. HH 2.7: . . . kai digpov ôpõuev bypAdv, xai kayunpöv, kai óvtoc Dacuukóv. 
... Ev 106 &ngKáOnto ueipákiov tepatadec, (and we see a high and radiant throne, 
truly imperial . . . And on this was sitting a portentous lad); HH 3.1: Kai uécov 
TO MEPL TÒ TOD xri nou Opryyeiov uetpáxiov, TOV yeypapLévov "Epwta, tov Baci £o, 
tov poßepdv Exeivov, ¿mì xpucob xai név Sigpov kaðńuevov: (and in the midst 
was the lad illustrated on the frieze, Eros, the emperor, that terrifying one, sitting 
again on the golden throne); HH 6.18: . . . 6p kai nakıv &keivov tov ég’bynaod 
Tod Sippov Kadrnevov "Epoca BacUakóc &otaXuévov, (and again I see that Eros 
sitting on the high throne, fitted out in an imperial fashion); compare Kataskepenos 
(S.36:... 600 . . . kaOrjuevov tov Bacuéa &ri Opdvov Dymo Kai pacUakob 
(I see the emperor sitting on a high and imperial throne). Kataskepenos’ use of Opdvoc 
here might be seen as substantiating Cupane's reading of öippog as ‘throne’ (Cupane, 
“Epws faciAgUc, 253, n.30). 

90. HH 3.1: óp yàp . . . nindog ook ebapiduntov (for I see a crowd innumerable) 
(cf. HH 6.18); compare Kataskepenos (S.36): 69@ . . . oxnviiv Baoıkıkfiv.. . . Kai 
nındog otpatwotixo0 Aaod. Cf. also Manganeois Prodromos (of the Emperor 
Manuel): koi nAf8oc kvapiduntov avviigas avspandswv (assembling an innumerable 
crowd of slaves of conquest); Manganeios Prodromos 4.452, ed. E. Miller, Recueil 
des Historiens de Croisades. Historiens grecs, (Paris 1881). 
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Hysminias in his dream.?! If Kataskepenos’ description, or 
something contemporary along the same lines, was appropriated 
and manipulated by Makrembolites,?? we might ask whether this 
transposition of an emperor to pagan god of erotic love (or, as 
Makrembolites implies in the immediate context, vice) represents 
a further polemic on Makrembolites' part, this time on contem- 
porary imperial ideals, or even on a specific individual. 

In considering a case for ‘alien speech’ polemic here we might 
first query Makrembolites’ description of Eros as a neipäKıov 
and, rather than examine Greek and western parallels in literature 
or art for representations of Eros as a ‘youth’ or ‘lad’™ 
(heIPAKIOV in its primary lexical sense), interpret it in its attested 
secondary sense, as applied to adults, in a contemptuous sense.” 
Here a consideration of what Prodromos has to say about Eros 
could be instructive. 

If, then, for the moment at least, we accept one of the 
arguments of this article and allow that Prodromos sometimes 
counters or contributes to Makrembolites' statements, we could 
pursue a passage in Rhodanthe and Dosikles where Dosikles 
philosophises on the meaning and nature of Eros in the same way 


91. HH 3.1: "Eyà S’eiAkounv brews, 5Aog Evrponog, óAoc &qovoc, ÖAog 
vexpoc, kai Kata yv keinevoc. (And I was dragged pitifully, trembling all over, 
completely speechless and dead, and lying on the ground); compare Kataskepenos, 
(S.36):... põ .. . tóv Aaunpóv otpatuotuv EAKkovra Tov Kiva età Bias Kai 
&x£A00v Eppıyev abtóv Eis tob nödag Tod £bosDeotácoo Bacu£osc ñuðv. (I see 
the radiant soldier dragging the dog with force; then he went off and threw the dog 
at the feet of our most holy Emperor). 

92. If Makrembolites can be considered to have appropriated Kataskepenos' descrip- 
tion, the period of the compilation of the Saint’s Life could thus become a terminus 
post quem for Makrembolites’ composition of Hysmine and Hysminias, see also note 
86 earlier. 

93. See the comprehensive examination already carried out by Cupane, "Epwsg 
BaociAEUG, esp. 253ff. 

94. Ct. Polybius 2.682; Plutarch Philopoemen 6; Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English 
Lexicon: neipa&, used as a fem. of men qui muliebria patiuntur; cf. also tÒ 
ue&pakoóec, of style, foppish, affected. We do find around this same time a more 
overt example of a very similar sort of ‘alien speech’ polemic in the Timarion. There 
the dux emerges as *a dandified sissy of (reported) aristocratic descent, of ambivalent 
proclivities, capable of exercising a devastatingly toxic effect upon his subjects'; 
Alexiou, Literary Subversion, 44. 
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as Kratisthenes and Hysminias do in Hysmine and Hysminias. 
Dosikles describes Eros’ power over all creatures of land, air and 
sea in the same way as Hysminias and Kratisthenes (RD 2.427-31, 
cf. HH 2.9-10) but disagrees on the nature of his form: 


Tepov pév &otı, Kav cogitntar Bp&poc‘” (RD 2.422). 


It is tempting to speculate that here Prodromos may be acknow- 
ledging Makrembolites’ statement and countering it for his own 
ends with ‘alien speech’ notions of Eros.” That Makrembolites’ 
statement might have been seen as overstepping the bounds of 
what was regarded as ‘safe’ is suggested by Prodromos just a few 
lines later when Dosikles’ audience abruptly interrupts his 
‘philosophising’: 


‘Tlatov, Aosixireis, Ov uátnv AéyEIg Adywv’ 

Eyacav oðtor ‘un yivov 6numyópoc: 

ÄRPÖCPOPOG yàp pti quiocooía. 

ANA à OKONÖNEV EuMpdvacs TO npaxt£ov.?? (RD 2.432-5) 


The notion that Makrembolites’ figure of Eros might hide an 
attack on some political figure or other, and that the polemic has 
been picked up and alluded to by Prodromos, would of course 
depend on the particular way in which we interpret the above 
quotation (*Don't play the popular orator, for philosophy is out 
of place just now’ or ‘for these days philosophy is dangerous').? 
If interpreted in the latter sense, both writers? hidden polemic 
could be reflecting a political mood of the time where the serious 
study of philosophy of the Hellenic heritage represented a danger 


95. ‘Even if he assumes the appearance of an infant’ (RD 2.422), see the following 
note. 

96. For example, Longus Daphnis and Chloe 2.5.2: obroı nais yd Kai ei SoKd 
Taic, GAA& Kai tod Kpóvou npeoßürepog ... (Indeed I am not a child even if I 
should seem one, but I am older than Kronos . . .) which would seem to have been 
appropriated here by Prodromos. The edition used here for Longus is that of Reeve: 
ed. M.D. Reeve, Longus Daphnis et Chloe (Leipzig 1982). 

97. *Cease your idle talk, Dosikles', they said, ‘don’t play the popular orator for 
at the moment philosophy is out of place, but let's be sensible and consider the prac- 
tical’ (RD 2.432-5). 

98. &npóoqopoc — dangerous, unsuitable, incongruous (Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek- 
English Lexicon). 
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both to established authority and to those who pursued it. In the 
case of authority it represented a threat to imperial power and 
established doctrine; in the case of scholars there was the constant 
threat of condemnation for heresy:” a reality experienced by 
Eustratios of Nicaea under Alexios I in 1117.10 

Eustratios — and this may be relevant to the question of 
Makrembolites’ and Prodromos’ possible polemic — was one of 
the two men engaged in the compilation of the Aristotelian com- 
mentaries under the probable aegis of Anna Komnene.'® If, 
then, the romance writers were part of the milieu in which the 
Aristotelian commentaries were being written, as evidence sug- 
gests, a polemic against political powers hidden in Makrembolites’ 
figure of Eros would make sense. 

But if this plea for interaction between Prodromos and 
Makrembolites over Eros appears insubstantial, in the case of 
Eugenianos’ Eros we move onto grounds which are, by now, more 
familiar: the challenge to notions of the predictive dream and 
non-human intervention into human affairs. In the subplot which 
is parallel to the main action of the romance, Kleandros tells of 
the turning point in the events leading up to his elopement with 
Kalligone (DC 3.2-7). He narrates how, after he had experien- 
ced a long period of unrequited love, the girl had greeted him 
as her bridegroom and agreed to elope with him after she had 


99. R. Browning ‘Enlightenment and Repression in Byzantium in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries’, Past and Present 69 (1975) 3-23. 

100. Amongst other things, Eustratios was said to have advanced a view that ‘Christ 
reasoned in the manner of Aristotle’, P. Joannou, ‘Eustrate de Nicée. Trois pieces 
inédites de son procés (1117)’, REB 10 (1943) 34; cf. Angold, op. cit., 151. 

101. See note 30, above. The other was Michael of Ephesos who, we have seen, 
was responsible for the commentary on the Parva Naturalia: the work which con- 
tains the three treatises appropriated by the revival romance to refute popular notions 
of the dream. 
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dreamt of Eros uniting them.!? 

Three important elements combine to recall Hysminias’ con- 
version dreams: the choice of the god Eros (apart from the dreams 
in Hysmine and Hysminias, this is the only other dream in the 
extant Byzantine romances which features Eros); the basic message 
of the dream and the particular narrative function it performs. 
We have seen in Hysmine and Hysminias that Hysminias does 
not reciprocate Hysmine’s love until after he has dreamt of Eros 
uniting them: Kalligone’s dream provides (as does the dream of 
Hysminias) the impulse for changing the course of Kalligone’s 
emotions which leads to the couple’s elopement. 

As with Hysminias’ dream of Eros, it might appear that a secon- 
dary narrative function of Kalligone’s dream would be a fore- 
shadowing of an eventual union between the couple. But, as events 
turn out, the couple is separated (DC 3.37) and Kalligone’s death 
(DC 8.184) prevents the dream’s literal fulfilment. The dream’s 
prediction could, however, be regarded as ironically fulfilled: when 
Kleandros learns that Kalligone has been killed he rejects his own 
life and dies himself (DC 8.229ff, 8.310-4) so that the reader might 
see the two as being united in death. Thus, as the fulfilment of 
the corresponding prediction in Makrembolites’ romance is 
brought about by Hysminias’ human will, in Eugenianos’ romance 


102. npocfiAdov, edpov, cidov abtiv tiv Köpnv, 

Kai, Xoipe, qnolv, à Kah’Üünvovg vougie 

ENOD nmpoapndoaca tiv Hnıklav. 

"EpoG &niotàc ti mpd tic x8&c &onépa, 

épol ovvijwé ce, KAgavipe, npóc yápov, 

GG eine, npooxOv oic ExévOec 6akpóotg . . . (DC 3.2-7). 
(I went forward, found and saw the girl, and she, by way of opening conversation 
with me, said, ‘Greetings, o bridegroom of my dream. Eros stood over me in my 
sleep the other night and joined you in marriage with me, Kleandros, after paying 
attention to the tears you were shedding’.) Eugenianos' statement here that the god 
had appeared in Kalligone's dream in response to Kleandros' tears is reminiscent of 
an episode at Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe 3.17.2. There the woman Lykainion, in- 
venting a dream as a ploy to seduce the inexperienced young Daphnis, tells him that 
the Nymphs had appeared to her in response to his tears and had bade her teach him 
the deeds of love. Eugenianos frequently alludes to Longus' romance, see especially 
6.439-50 (cf. A. Kazhdan, ‘Bemerkungen zu Niketas Eugenianos’, JÓB 16 [1967] 112). 
For other reminiscences of Longus see, for example, DC 4.379, 6.376-7 = Longus 
2.7; DC 2.115 = Longus 2.5; DC 3.298-310 = Longus 2.34; DC 8.102 = Longus 2.8. 
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the fulfilment of Kalligone’s dream in its ironical sense is brought 
about by Kleandros’ human will. 

It could be argued that Eugenianos’ episode is the source and 
that Makrembolites has appropriated and embroidered it with 
yet other ‘alien speech’ to make several statements: Eugenianos’ 
episode makes only the one. But rather than this being the case, 
it would seem that Eugenianos’ statement has more force when 
viewed in the light of Makrembolites’. In other words, we might 
see that Eugenianos has appropriated Hysminias’ conversion and 
its outcome and subjected it to a further twist in the same sort 
of way that Prodromos seems to have been doing with other 
statements of Makrembolites: he has taken the same ‘alien speech’ 
act and the same statement and has focused his own assault on 
the same concept which the act signifies, but gone one step further. 


Kk kk k kK k k k k 


Although this examination has been confined within the con- 
text of one limited aspect of the revival romances, the evidence 
discussed could lead us to conclude that a close interrelationship 
existed between the different romances and that they shared the 
same polemic function. It seems very likely that their writers were 
working closely within the same milieu, and possibly even in col- 
laboration with each other.!® It has not been possible to isolate 
precise dates, but evidence seems to point to these romances as 
having been composed sometime during the 1130s or 1140s. 

It also appears likely that both Prodromos and Eugenianos were 
aware of Makrembolites’ work. In Prodromos’ case we have seen 
appropriation of Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and Kleitophon where 


103. At this point we might note, first, as far as dreams are concerned that Makrem- 
bolites exploits the psychological aspect and Prodromos, the physiological aspect; 
second, of the technical forms used, Makrembolites adopts prose, Prodromos and 
Eugenianos (katà pipnow, see note 19 earlier), twelve-syllable verse, and Manasses, 
the ‘political’ fifteen-syllable verse; and third, that of the ancient romance writers 
appropriated, Makrembolites embeds his discourse in a mimesis mostly of Achilles 
Tatius, Prodromos in a mimesis mostly of Heliodoros (witnessed especially by his 
adoption of the in medias res style of narrative), and the romance most frequently 
referred to by Eugenianos is Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe. 
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different kinds of evidence seem to show Makrembolites as inter- 
mediary. We have also seen him develop, challenge or otherwise 
appropriate for his own ends other statements which Makrem- 
bolites has made. In the case of Eugenianos, we can also cite some 
examples of direct appropriation of Achilles Tatius as well as 
others where Prodromos is clearly the intermediary; in addition 
he appears to have independently appropriated and developed 
Makrembolites’ polemic. Thus, as Prodromos twists elements 
which Makrembolites himself twists from Achilles Tatius, 
Eugenianos adds his twist to Prodromos’ use of ‘alien speech’ 
and to Makrembolites’ as well. This would seem to suggest, then, 
that Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias was written before 
Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles, and that this was followed 
by Eugenianos’ Drosilla and Charikles. 


University of Sydney 
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Colour and the Byzantine rainbow* 


LIZ JAMES 


Colour is the ‘dark continent’ of Byzantine art history, the most 
neglected element of art. In 1931, Ernst Diez wrote: ‘a coming 
generation of art-historians may be puzzled to understand the 
paradoxical prejudice still latent in our time, which treats colour 
as not the most significant quality of a coloured work of art, but 
as an accident that can be overlooked in scientific research 
work’.! A similar comment would still be valid today. Colour is 
barely, if at all, recognised as an aspect of artistic style; it rarely 
features in stylistic analysis. Its significance within a picture is 
ignored — analyses of Byzantine colour iconography and sym- 
bolism are few and far between. We have not even begun to ask 
whether colour is a meaningful aspect of Byzantine art. 
Where colour is dealt with in art historical terms, it is quan- 
tified and listed — there are, it seems, 57 different colours used 
at Nea Moni, 33 in the apse mosaic of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, 
and 177 at Hagia Sophia, Kiev.? Colour is described in terms of 
pigment type, usually in the broadest possible way (glass, brick, 
azurite etc),? and it may be assessed in terms of its hue for sym- 


* I would like to thank the ‘Byzantinists at the Warburg’ for their support, and Jill 
Storer for her help with syntax and the Church Fathers. My deepest debt, however, 
is to Robin Cormack for his ever-present advice, encouragement and criticism. I would 
also like to acknowledge the support given to Byzantine art history over many years 
by the Barber Institute and Professor Hamish Miles. 

1. E. Diez in Diez and O. Demus, Byzantine mosaics in Greece (Harvard 1931) 
preface, vii-viii. 

2. D. Mouriki, The mosaics of Nea Moni on Chios (Athens 1985); C. Mango and 
E.J.W. Hawkins, ‘The apse mosaics of St Sophia at Istanbul’, DOP 19 (1965) 113-52; 
V.N. Lazarev, Mosaiki Sofii Kievskoj (Moscow 1966) 144-151. 

3. See, for example, C. Mango and E.J.W. Hawkins, ‘The Hermitage of St 
Neophytus and its wall-paintings', DOP 20 (1966) 119-206. It should be noted that 
Ernest Hawkins believes that fresco descriptions of colour should be made through 
the use of pigment names. The accessibility of medieval pigment descriptions makes 
this an obvious solution. 
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bolic and iconographic significance.* 

Inherent in such an approach are several methodological flaws. 
Two different accounts of the imperial panel above the narthex 
door of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, describe its colours by means 
of colour charts. In one of these charts there are 53 colours;? in 
the other, 34.° Neither account identifies the colours of the chart 
with the acual colours in the mosaic, and this renders it difficult 
for the outside observer to relate particular colours to particular 
colour words in each account. Such imprecision means that it 
is impossible to compare the two accounts with each other or with 
the description of the colours of any other mosaic. Each colour 
‘chart’ is only relevant for the particular publication it relates 
to; ‘stylistic comparisons’ are an impossibility.’ To compound 
the problem, illustrations of works of art still, despite Diez, tend 
to be in black and white. 

This issue of ‘colour co-ordination’ could be overcome: a single 
consistent frame of reference could be established through the 
use of a basic colour chart, such as that designed by Munsell, 
and used in archaeology. Problems are posed by charts of this 
nature inasmuch as the colour chips employed do not convey dif- 
ferences in the quality of colours, nor the way in which hues 
change according to context, but they nevertheless provide a basic 
form of standardisation.® 

More significantly, in terms of theoretical shortfalls, this quan- 
titative approach to colour is based on the assumption that the 
Byzantine way of perceiving colour was essentially the same as 


4. Mouriki (as in n.2), does this throughout her iconographic analysis of the mosaics 
of Nea Moni. 

5. T. Whittemore, The mosaics of St Sophia at Istanbul vol. 1 (Oxford 1933) 24 
and Table IV). 

6. E. Hawkins, ‘Further observations on the narthex mosaic in St Sophia at Istan- 
bul), DOP 22 (1968) 153-4. 

7. This is not to say that such a study is totally worthless. Indeed, Mouriki’s survey 
of the colours at Nea Moni and her brief analysis of colour in the ‘Style’ section of 
this book are extremely valuable. i 

8. For Munsell, see A. Munsell, A grammar of color (New York 1900). Recent 
technological developments mean that it is now possible to record colour in three 
dimensions simultaneously through the use of a Chroma Meter, thereby avoiding the 
problems posed by one dimensional colour charts such as Munsell’s. 
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our own. Thus it is acceptable to describe the colours of a mosaic 
by listing the different shades that we see because, so it is assumed, 
this is the aspect of colour regarded as significant by the Byzan- 
tines. However, what I intend to do in this article is to illustrate 
how such a belief in the primacy of hue is misleading, and 
significantly restricts our interpretation of Byzantine art. 

Colour is characterised by three significant components.? Hue 
is the position of colour on a chromatic scale (the answer to the 
question ‘what colour is it?’ being a term such as red or green); 
saturation refers to the relative purity or impurity of the colour 
(the answer to the question being a term such as ‘deep red’ or 
*green-blue"); and brightness describes its relative lightness or 
darkness (the answer here might be ‘dark red’ or ‘bright green"). 
Our twentieth century, European perception of colour is im- 
mediately apparent: we find it easier to talk about colour in terms 
of its hue rather than with reference to any other of the qualities. 
Our understanding of colour in Byzantium is controlled by our 
own perception of colour — we choose to describe colours in terms 
of lists of definable hues and to understand colour symbolism 
and iconography through hue. 

However, this need not have been the case in Byzantium. It 
certainly does not seem to have been so in the Classical world, 
for here scholars have gradually realised that descriptions of 
colours in Greek and Roman literature emphasise brightness and 
saturation rather than hue, that the colours used in art are bold 
and saturated, and that colour vocabulary demonstrates a flex- 
ibility in hue terms, but a more fixed frame of reference for the 
brightnes or darkness of colours.!? 

To explore the issue of potential difference in perception, I pro- 
pose to discuss a representation familiar to all Byzantinists, 
whether or not art historians, and to the Byzantines themselves. 
Through a study of the rainbow, it is possible to compare our 


9. This is the definition used by physicists, psychologists, physiologists alike. See 
for example, R.M. Evans, An introduction to color (New York 1948); J.J. Gibson, 
The senses considered as perceptual systems (London 1968); R. Arnheim, Art and 
visual perception (New ed., California 1974). 

10. See particularly E. Irwin, Color terms in Greek poetry (Toronto 1974). 
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own perceptions with what we can apprehend of Byzantine percep- 
tions, and to examine some of the problems inherent in our 
understanding of the nature and role of colour in Byzantinum. 

We see the rainbow through the eyes of Sir Isaac Newton. In 
physical terms we are told that it is caused by the division of white 
light into the colours of the spectrum, and we are taught that 
these are seven very specific hues: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet.!! These seven hues are accepted as the ab- 
solute colours of the rainbow, and dominate our descriptions of 
it. Rainbow motifs are very popular in our culture, ranging from 
pale pastel versions on greetings cards to bolder plastic window 
stickers. The object is defined as a rainbow by its hues, by the 
incorporation of versions of the Newtonian seven at any level 
of brightness or saturation. Its form can be irrelevant: boot laces 
and cards with multi-coloured bands ending in pale hearts are 
defined alike as portraying rainbows because of the multiplicity 
of hues involved. 

We also use the rainbow in a symbolic way. It appears for in- 
stance as a hippy manifestation — ‘Everybody is a rainbow. You 
are a rainbow, man (sic)? where the rainbow is a vague 
nebulous miasma, or a universal sign of peace, unity and en- 
vironmental concern, apparently derived from the concept of unity 
in diversity.'* But the rainbows we use in this way are almost 
always in the form of bands of different hues, reiterating again 
our primary focus. We recognise a rainbow by its hues and its 
resemblance to the ‘real’ rainbow. 


11. See eg. L. Berg, Rainbows (London 1986); E. & L. Kincaid, Benji’s Rainbow 
Book (London 1978). It is less generally appreciated that the rainbow is conceived 
thus because Newton had a particular fancy for indigo and wanted to relate the seven 
hues to the seven harmonies of the musical scale. See Sir I. Newton, Opticks (1704), 
I, part 2, prop. III, prob. i, expt. 7; II, pt. 3, prop. XVI; III, pt. 1, Q14. 

12. This can be seen in the work of T. Klika. His rainbows are essentially pastel 
` hue bands wrapped round a variety of unlikely objects. See T. Klika, 70,000 rain- 
bows (New York 1983). 

13. T. Klika, op. cit., 3. 

14. As with the logo of organisations such as Greenpeace. D.H. Lawrence uses the 
rainbow in the book of the same title as a sign of hope. 
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Byzantine representations of the rainbow also fall into two 
similar categories, which I shall define as naturalistic and non- 
naturalistic.'” Naturalistic rainbows are those which, by our 
definitions, display the expected rainbow colours, in bands of 
two, usually three, and occasionally four hues. These colours may 
be red and green, as is the case with the Covenant of Noah shown 
in the Vienna Genesis (f3v);'® red, green and gold, as in the same 
scene from an Octateuch from the Topkapi Library (Plate 1), 
where the gold band also serves to delineate the rainbow from 
the green background; red, gold and silver at San Marco in the 
flood mosaic;!® red, yellow, green and dark blue in a seventh 
century icon from Sinai showing Christ enthroned as the Ancient 
of Days and Incarnate Logos; and green, red, white and blue- 
purple in the Maiestas Domini apse mosaic of Hosios David, 
Thessaloniki (Plate 2).? Several naturalistic rainbows (San 
Marco and Hosios David of the examples cited here) show each 
main colour passing through modulations of shade. 

Non-naturalistic rainbows are those which are represented by 
a single or double band of one basic colour appearing in an arc 
shape. They may be red, as is the case in the twelfth century Christ 
in Glory fresco at Lagoudera, an Ascension fresco from St. 


15. Though, unavoidably, both these terms are loaded towards our perceptions of 
how a rainbow should be. I have not in this study included so-called ‘rainbow pat- 
terns’, where apparent rainbow hues are used in an abstract pattern, as in the border 
of the Pantocrator mosaic at Daphni. This is because it is our hue-orientated percep- 
tion that relates these patterns to the rainbow, and I am not certain that such an associa- 
tion would apply in Byzantium. 

16. Cod. purpur. vindob. Graec. 31. 

17. Topkapı Sarayı Lib. Ms. G.1.8., c1150. I am grateful to John Lowden for allowing 
me to use and copy his picture of this. 

18. Other rainbows are found in the Noah Convent scenes at the Cappella Palatina 
and Monreale, both naturalistic. That at Monreale appears non-naturalistic when seen 
close-up, but naturalistic from a distance, a clever use of optical effects. However, 
I have not included these, and mention San Marco only, because of the debate as 
to how much of the decoration of these momuments owes to the East and how much 
to the West. 

19. Icon B16 in K. Weitzmann, The monastery of St Catherine at Mt Sinai. The 
Icons. Vol. 1 (Princeton 1976) 41-2 and pl. XVIII. 

20. For the story of the discovery of this mosaic and an account of its interpreta- 
tions, see J. Snyder, ‘The meaning of the **Maiestas Domini” in Hosios David’, B 
37 (1967) 143-52. 
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Nicholas Kasnitze, Kastoria, and in the Last Judgement at the 
Kariye Camii (fourteenth century) (Plate 3). The Ascension mosaic 
at San Marco has red and gold bands and at the Karanlık Kilise, 
Göreme, (c1050) the Ascension fresco rainbow begins with a black 
border, then a yellow-orange band and then a dark band (Plate 
4). From this a ‘dog-toothing’ pattern goes out into the bottom 
band which is white, perhaps representative of silver. There is 
a similar rainbow at Christ’s feet. 

Blue may also be used. In the Khludov Psalter, the rainbow 
is portrayed as bands of blue in both Christ in Glory and Ascen- 
sion scenes, similar in nature to the representations of emana- 
tions of light in the Transfiguration scenes of the same manu- 
script.?! Where the mandorla is blue or silver, as is the case in 
most of these examples, the rainbow is marked off from it by 
darker — blue or black — borders and consequently appears 
brighter. A Georgian enamel plaque from the eleventh century 
Khakhuli triptych, representing Christ in judgement seated on 
the rainbow, pictures the rainbow as alternating bands of dark 
and light blue, divided by gold,” and the rainbow in the thir- 
teenth century Last Judgement from the church of the Ascen- 
sion, Mileševo, is also blue (Plate 5). 

Variations on the theme of blue include a blue-grey rainbow 
in the Ascension fresco from the eleventh century church of St 
Sophia, Ohrid, and silver-grey representations in the Ascension 
mosaic from Hagia Sophia, Thessaloniki, and at Pec, in the 
Ascension from the Church of the Holy Apostles (Plate 6). 

So, in our terms, the colours of non-naturalistic rainbows are 
either red, or blue, with the addition of gold and silver, and omit- 
ting entirely the colours in the green area of the spectrum. These 
single or double bands of colour are very different from our 
modern multi-hued representations of rainbows, which in their 
emphasis on ‘rainbow colours’ attempt to echo the naturalistic. 


21. Moscow, Ms. 129D. eg the Ascension with David as its prophet, f22 on Psalm 
23; the Ascension scenes of ff46 (Ps. 46) and 55 (Ps. 56). F14 (Ps. 17) shows an Ascen- 
sion in which the divine light is shown similarly. 

22. No. 56 in Medieval cloisonné enamels at the Georgian State Museum of Fine 
Arts (1984) 52. This enamel is believed at the moment to be genuine. 
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The question then arises as to why there are two very different 
Byzantine portrayals of the rainbow, one of which is, to modern 
perceptions, stylised and schematised to such an extent as hardly 
to represent a rainbow at all. 

In pictorial terms, the Byzantine rainbow appears to have two 
separate functions: in Noah scenes as the sign of God’s Cove- 
nant, and in Christ in Glory scenes. In the former, rainbows are 
invariably naturalistic; in the latter, they tend to be non- 
naturalistic. 

Textual’ sources provide further information of Byzantine 
perceptions of the rainbow. Accounts such as that in the Suida 
lexicon? and in Michael Psellos’ De Omnifaria Doctrina 
describe it as a three-coloured phenomenon, made up of qoivi& 
rpäcıvog and GAoupydc according to Psellos, and ueXaviGoq 
X^opóc and nuppds in the Suida. These terms all translate as 
roughly the same bands of colours: qoivi& and nuppdc describe 
colours fitting our definition of ‘red’; npdoivoc and yAmpdc are 
both ‘greens’; and GAovpydc, or, as Psellos glosses it, 
bronopoQUpsoc, together with ugAavíiGoc, ‘dark-coloured’, belong 
to the same colour band. The rainbow colours of the Suida and 
Psellos are essentially red, green and purple-black, to use the 
conventional translations. However, studies of Classical Greek 
colour words reveal the instability of these translations when at- 
tempts are made to link them with modern hue terms. Instead, 
colours can be seen as part of a linear colour scale running from 
bright to dark, in which colours are graded according to their 
relation to either end of the scale.” Consequently, an equally 
valid translation is to abandon the modern, anachronistic con- 
cern with hue, and to focus instead on brightness and saturation. 
The colours translate then as being bright, less bright and dark 
— and the problem lies in the imprecision of the English language 
in dealing with these concepts. 


23. Suida Lexicon. Ed. A. Adler (Leipzig 1928-38) 666. 

24. Ch. 106. PG 122, 749C-752A. 

25. Plato details such a colour scale in Timaeus 68, A-D. This is echoed in the Suida 
Lexicon (as in n.23) 709-10. 
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The Byzantine accounts of both the Suida and Psellos about 
the rainbow follow closely that of Aristotle. Aristotle said that 
the rainbow was green (npüoıvoc), red (goivé), and purple 
(&Aoupyöc), the three colours that no mixing can create.” These 
colours are justified as primaries on mystical, philosophical, 
arithmetical and experimental grounds.” Yellow (&av0óc) is 
secondary to these and lies between purple and green. It is caused 
by the contrast of colours, not through reflection, and Aristotle 
is less than clear as to what part it plays. Other colours can ap- 
pear through the mixing and juxtaposition of the basic three. 

Aristotle also writes lengthily about how and why the rainbow 
appears in the sky. This phenomenon is produced by a reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays which takes place under certain conditions 
of cloud formation, and is a sign of varying weather conditions, 
notably rain. The colours are due to the weakening of our sight 
by reflection, which takes place in three stages. In the first, the 
bright light of the sun reflected in the dark medium of water ap- 
pears red; continued weakening of the sight produces other 
colours.?® 

Later philosophers expanded on Aristotle’s account, and gave 
a range of colours for the rainbow, covering the bands of pur- 
ple, yellow, green, blue and red.? There are, however, never 
more than four or five bands of colour in the rainbow. In some 
cases, the terms given appear to duplicate themselves. This is less 
a case of ‘either/or’ than of two terms which seem to have the 
same hue connotations, but convey differing aspects of brightness. 


26. Meteorologica 372A, 7. 

27. De Sensu 439b 21-440 6; Meteorologica 375a 4-20; De Caelo et Mundo, 268a 7-23. 

28. Meteorologica 374b-375b. 

29. Poseidonios describes the rainbow as having the same colours as those proposed 
by Aristotle, with the addition of blue (kudveoc). Cited in Diogenes Laertius, Vitae, 
VII, 152. Aetius’ range of rainbow colours consists of purple (roppüpeog and 
adAovpyos), red (poivid), green (xAopó9),-and yellow (EavOdc). See Aetius, Com- 
pendium, detailed in K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios (Munich 1921), 165 n.2 and O. Gilbert, 
Die Meteorologischen Theorien des Griechischen Altertums (Leipzig 1907) 604-18. 
Stobaeus also has a section on the rainbow. He gives red (qoivi£), purple (GAoupyóg 
or mop@vpEos), blue (kuávgoc) and green (xpáowoc) as the colours of the rainbow. 
’ErAöyıa Anopdeynara ónóðeo ed. C. Wachsmuth (Berlin 1884), XXX.VI, 238-42. 
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The rainbow does not feature strongly in Stoic and Neoplatonic 
philosophy, although Alexander of Aphrodisias followed Aristotle 
in describing the colours as red (poivié), purple (dAovpyöc), green 
(mpdowoc) and yellow (&av06G). His contribution was of 
major importance in establishing Aristotle’s three colours as the 
orthodox view in the Late Antique and early Byzantine period. 
Philoponos and Olympiodoros both appear to defend the 
Aristotelian version of how the rainbow is made, and Olym- 
piodoros notes it as having three colours.*! Ptolemy on the other 
hand, may have believed in seven colours, but if this is so, his 
account belongs to the lost first book of the Optics.? 

It is this Classical tradition which Byzantine accounts reflect. 
These include the entries under iptc in the lexica of Hesychius 
of Alexandria? and Photios,”* the Syriac text of Job of 
Edessa,? the Suida lexicon and the works of Psellos:? Aristotle 
acts perhaps as the Byzantine equivalent to Newton in these con- 
texts. Both the art works and descriptions cited take red, blue, 
purple, yellow and green as the central hue bands, other colours 
being variations of these (or being varying levels of brightness). 
The descriptions cited tend to come in works aiming to describe 
and explain physical phenomena. It is from this tradition that 


30. In Meteorologica 139, 33-5. Elsewhere in this work (157, 25-29), áXoupyóg is 
dropped. 

31. For Alexander, see his De Anima, tr. & commentary A.P. Fotinis (Washington 
1979). Olympiodoros lists the same colours as Alexander, with the exception of &av0óc. 
See H. Durbeck, Zur Charakteristik der Griechischen Farbenbezeichrungen (Bonn 
1977) 45. 

32. Suggested in A. Lejeune, Euclide et Ptolemée, deux stades de l'optique geometri- 
ques grecque (Univ. de Louvain, recueil des travaux d'histoire et de la philologie, 
3e serie, 31 1948), 27-8 & n.5. 

33. Hesychius of Alexandria, Lexicon, ed. K. Latte (Hauniae 1953), vol. 374. 

34. Photios, Lexicon, ed. R. Porson (Leipzig 1828) 98. 

35. Job of Edessa, Book of Treasures. Syriac text ed. & tr. A Mingana (Cambridge 
1935). Job was a Nestorian writing in Syriac who left an account of natural science 
as taught in Baghdad around 817. Arab sources make it clear that he was a key figure 
in the translation of Greek authors, especially Aristotle and Galen, into Syriac. In 
describing the colours of the rainbow, he says that it is made up of three colours: 
date-red, green and saffron yellow. This last is formed from a mixture of red and 
white; green is made from a mixture of heat and humidity; red by heat and watery cold. 

36. Apart from De Omnifaria Doctrina, Ch. 8: nepiipidoc, PG 122, 796A contains 
a brief account. 
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naturalistic rainbow depictions in art and text must stem. 
Although non-naturalistic rainbow colours are incorporated in- 
to these accounts, all textual references emphasise the multi- 
coloured nature of the rainbow. Instead, it is necessary to turn 
to the Biblical sources and commentaries for accounts of the non- 
naturalistic rainbow represented in art. 

In the Bible, the rainbow is mentioned in four places. In 
Genesis, it is an essential expression of the Covenant of God with 
Noah after the Flood.’ It appears in the Vision of Ezekiel, 
where the prophet, seeing the Lord in Glory, declares: ‘Like the 
appearance of the bow that is in the cloud on the day of rain, 
so was the appearance of the brightness round about. This was 
the appearance of the glory of the Lord’.*® This aspect of glory 
is echoed in Revelation where in his vision of heaven, the visionary 
sees One seated on the throne round which was a rainbow that 
looked like an emerald (onapdyöıvoc),’ and later, a mighty 
angel wrapped in a cloud with a face like the sun, legs like fire 
and a rainbow over his head.? The rainbow also appears in 
Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Sirach): *Look upon the rainbow and 
praise him that made it; exceeding beautiful is the brightness 
thereof. It compounds the heavens round about with a circle of 
glory’.*! It is also used as part of the description of one of the 
heroes of the book: ‘As the rainbow giving light in clouds of 
glory'.? 

These accounts share a common theme. The perception of the 
rainbow is as a manifestation of light and a sign of divine glory, 
especially that seen through visions. Little interest is shown in 
a multiplicity of hues. That the rainbow is multicoloured is regar- 
ded as worthy of mention; what these colours are is not. The 
nearest colour description is the comparison in Revelation of the 
rainbow to a precious stone, but there is nothing to suggest that 


37. Genesis IX, 13. 

38. Ezekiel I, 28. 

39. Revelation IV, 3. 

40. Revelation X, 1. 

41. Ecclesiasticus XLIII, 11-12. 
42. Ecclesiasticus L, 7. 
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hue, rather than other qualities of a precious stone, such as its 
brilliance, is being referred to here. Emphasis instead is placed 
on the brightness of the rainbow and its relation to light and 
brilliance, and it is linked explicitly with fire and the sun. 

Scenes with rainbows depicted in Byzantine art (except perhaps 
Noah scenes) emphasise the glory of God, an aspect made clear 
in all the Biblical examples. They are joined in the use of the rain- 
bow by artistic representations of the Ascension, which are the 
most common source of rainbows. In one sense, this is surpris- 
ing since the rainbow is not mentioned in the New Testament ac- 
count. However, the words of the two angels to the Apostles at 
the Ascension: ‘This same Jesus . . . will come in the same way 
as you saw him go into heaven',? make it clear that the Ascen- 
sion can be related to the return of Christ in majesty and judge- 
ment at the Second Coming. Consequently, the Ascension could 
be depicted in the same way as the Second Coming, using the 
imagery of Revelation and of Old Testament prophecies, including 
the rainbow.^ Ascension homilies place much emphasis on the 
Ascension as a festival of light: the rainbow is merely one 
aspect of this. 

Biblical exegeses that mention the rainbow tend to reiterate this 
image of brilliance. Commenting on Genesis, Procopios of Gaza 
writes about the creation of the rainbow without mentioning its 
colours, concentrating firmly on its aspect as a sign and discuss- 
ing whether or not it existed prior to the Flood.* However, the 
fifth century bishop of Cyrrhus, Theodoret, commenting on 
Ezekiel, does describe the rainbow as light in a circle like a bow, 
and notes that it is seen by day in the clouds. The brief nod in 


43. Acts I, 10. 

44. At Bawit, for example, the Glory in the apse could be either an Ascension or 
a Christ in Glory scene. I am grateful to Jill Storer for this reference. 

45. See for example the Ascension homilies of Gregory of Nyssa PG 46, 689; John 
of Damascus PG 96, 843 and Leo the Philosopher PG 107, 113. 

46. Procopios of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis v13, PG 87,300. John Chrysostom 
notes it only as the perpetual bond of God's promise. Homily on Ch. IX of Genesis 
XXVIII, PG 53, 254. Other commentaries on Genesis mention it within this context 
or ignore it. 
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the direction of observation is followed by a disquisition on the 
theological significance of the rainbow.^ 


Commentaries on the Apocalypse approach the rainbow 
similarly. Oecumenius (6th century) notes a difference between 
the perceptible rainbow of many colours and the suapdydsıog 
(?emerald-like)* spiritual rainbow. The former is formed as a 
physical phenomienon through the reflection of light from the 
clouds; the latter exists as a sign of virtue around the throne of 
God, a point which serves as a launching pad for a disquisition 
about the virtues of the stone ouäpaydoc.® Elsewhere, he uses 
the multi-coloured rainbow as a symbol of the multifarious vir- 
tues of the angels.?? In both accounts, however, he stresses the 
close relationship between the rainbow and light. Andreas of 
Caesarea (6th century) writes that the rainbow is emerald-like and 
appears many-coloured (zxoí(x1Xoc) and brightly coloured (&v0oc) 
to the wonder of the ranks of angels. He links the rainbow with 
the sun and light and brilliance.?! Arethas of Caesarea (9th cen- 
tury) in his Commentary says that the Apocalyptic rainbow is 
like the rainbow in the clouds made from the shining rays of the 
sun. Both of these rainbows are described as multicoloured 
(noiktAoc). That round the throne of God signifies the goodness 
of God, 'the being like the sun': those that achieve good works 
will similarly be made shining.?? In the section of the commen- 


47. Theodoret, Commentary on Ezekiel. PG 81, 836C. Gregory of Nazianzus in 
his Commentary on Ezekiel, PG 36, 665B, writes that the rainbow indicates peace 
and the covenant between God and man. 

48. cuápay6og is usually translated as ‘emerald’. However, LSJ suggest that this 
is probably incorrect and that the term is used of several green stones. The whole 
issue of the words and colours used for stones is a complex one, affected as it is by 
our emphasis on the colour of the stone and the probable lack of such emphasis 
originally. 

49. Oecumenius, The complete commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse, ed. 
H.C. Hoskier, University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series v.23 (Ann Arbor 
1928), 69-70. I am grateful to Jill Storer for this reference. 

50. Oecumenius (as in n.49), 120-121. 

51. Andreas of Caesarea, Sermon X, 4. PG 106, 253B-C. fj 6E ipic, onapaystlouceo, 
tò nolkıkov Kai &vOodv Ev Aperois tv Ayyelıkav &ugaíve tá&eov 253C. 

52. This rainbow is npáowog green in colour, rather than taong, which is the col- 
our of the stone interpreted as jasper. Arethas, PG 106, 568D. Oecumenius explains 
the different significance of these two stones. For the translation of these terms, see 
above, n.48. 
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tary dealing with Revelation X, 1, Arethas concentrates on the 
effects of the glory and unapproachability of light.°? 

Of these writers on scripture, Arethas is the only one who 
seriously engages with classical theories on the formation of the 
rainbow. As his classical learning is well-known, this may be a 
deliberate choice on his part. It may be that other commentators 
believed either that this Classical aspect was irrelevant in direct 
relation to scripture, or that such details were unnecessary in an 
account of the rainbow. What was important in this context was 
not the rainbow’s hue and how it was made, but its qualities of 
light and what these signified. In all these passages, it is light that 
is emphasised, with or without reference to the rainbow, parallel- 
ing the pictorial representation of these scenes of divine glory, 
which may or may not contain a rainbow. 

In Scriptural terms therefore, the rainbow is something other 
than the physical phenomenon described elsewhere. Oecumenius 
touches on the difference; Philo explains it in some detail. In 
discussing Genesis IX, 13-17,°* he mentions the placing of the 
rainbow. He says that the rainbow of Genesis is not the earthly 
rainbow but the ‘bow of God’, something very different. The 
earthly rainbow does not have a special separate nature but is 
an appearance of the sun’s rays in moist clouds, a phenomenon 
which does not happen at night or when the sun is not out. The 
bow, on the other hand, is a symbol of the invisible power of 
God, which is in the air and affects the density of the air and 
rain.’ Arethas of Caesarea supports this. He says that the 
divine, single-coloured rainbow is called by the same name as the 
human, multicoloured one to remind humanity of the disunity 


53. PG 106, 636C-D. 

54. In Questions and Answers on Genesis, Book II, 64. What survives of this sec- 
tion has been translated as a LCL text, 1953. 

55. A scholiast on Hesiod described the rainbow as ‘“Ipig 8& 6 tpoqgopikóc Aóyoc 
And tob eipw tó A£yo', the rainbow which is the spoken word, which comes from 
the verb eipw, which is “to speak’’’. Scholia Hesiod Theog. v.266 in J. von Arnim, 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta ll, 43, 30 (fr. 137): I am grateful to Michael Carey 
for this reference. Philo uses TIpopopıkög Aóyoc and also £v6iáOgiogG Adyos to mean 
uttered speech. How far this comparison can be taken is unclear: the idea of the rain- 
bow as a manifestation of speech does not seem to appear in Byzantium, but the 
concept of colour as speech most definitely does. 
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of many coming together in unity in the imitation of God.” 

This theme is represented in a letter of St Basil on the difference 
between the substance and the person.? In this, he uses the col- 
ours of the rainbow to illustrate the unity in disunity of the Trinity. 
He describes the rainbow and its colours in essentially Aristotelian 
terms, but calls it a ‘reflecting brilliancy’ (aöyng). This emphasis 
on qualities of brightness and gleaming is apparent in his colour 
words: yAaukóc, usually translated as grey or green, but also 
meaning gleaming; nAexKtpıvöc, a shiny gold and silver com- 
pound; nrvopavyric, fiery, but with emphasis on the shimmering 
effect; and nop@tpeoc, purple, but actually a term applied to 
hues ranging from yellow and green to red and purple. 

It is this concept of the ‘bow of God’ which is portrayed by 
the non-naturalistic rainbow. In art, the non-naturalistic rain- 
bow appears overwhelmingly in scenes like the Ascension, the 
Last Judgement and Christ in Glory, where it forms part of the 
manifestation of the glory of the Lord upon which Christ sits 
and rests his feet. In these scenes, he usually sits on a rainbow 
and places his feet on another, often identical one. It has been 
suggested that these act as a signifier of heaven, based on Isaiah 
LXVI, 1, ‘heaven is my throne and earth my footstool’.°” Whilst 
this may be so for cases where only one rainbow is depicted, the 
use of the rainbow for both throne and footstool in the majority 
of cases suggests that this is not so, unless one believes that heaven 
and earth, this world and the next, would be represented by the 
same sign. The rainbow is not proposed as a sign of heaven in 
any exegetical text that I have seen. Rather, in all of these scenes, 
the rainbow is not a manifestation of physical phenomenon, nor 
a part of the Old Testament covenant between God and men, 


56. Arethas, Commentary on the Apocalypse, PG 106, 568D. 

57. Basil, Letter 38, PG 32, 333C-335C. 

58. noppüpeog is generally taken as being the colour of the dye obtained from the 
murex, and thus as purple. In fact, murex dye varies enormously in hue, and it seems 
feasible that the hue connotations of nop@vpeos are equally varied. 

59. This is proposed by Weitzmann in his description of the Sinai icon mentioned 
above n.13, where there is one naturalistic rainbow, upon which Christ sits, and a 
non-naturalistic one under his feet. 
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nor even a schematic reference to these things, but a manifesta- 
tion of divine light reflecting the glory of Christ and seen par- 
ticularly in holy visions, a further indication of the unworldiy 
nature of these rainbows. 

Clues about the nature of the non-naturalistic rainbow are pro- 
vided in the meteorological accounts by their emphasis on the 
character of the rainbow as being both light and made by light. 
This theme of the rainbow as light is made very clear in the 
theological writings cited above. So instead of being defined simp- 
ly in hue terms, an additional quality, that of light, or brightness, 
is perceived as significant. 

Byzantine writing about colour and the Byzantine use of col- 
our words demonstrates a belief in colour as a form of light — 
as indeed Newton makes clear. But this is not a belief in white 
light divisible into component spectral colours, but a perception 
of a fundamental element of colour being its light-bearing quali- 
ty. This is apparent in descriptions of works of art with their em- 
phasis on aspects such as the glowing or shiny nature of colours, 
rather than the hue, in the nature of Classical and Byzantine Greek 
colour vocabulary, where each word can cover a range of hues 
but a particular light aspect, and in the Byzantine concept of a 
colour scale running from bright/light to dark. 

Beyond this, the relation of light to divinity is made clear by 
Pseudo-Dionysius. In the Divine Names, light is listed as one of 
the names given to God and as an image of good." The Celestial 
Hierarchy talks of God as the source of light: ‘material lights 
are images of the outpouring of an immaterial gift of light’. 
Thus colours, visible manifestations of light, are appropriate for 
representing God Incarnate and it is hardly surprising that the 


60. Apparent for example in Pseudo-Dionysius, Celestial Hierarchy XV, 1. PG 3, 
336C; John Chrysostom, Ad Theodorum lapsum 1, 11, PG 47, 292; John of Damascus, 
De Fide Orthodoxa I, 4, PG 94, 797B-800C. 

61. Divine Names, PG 3, 697C. Tr. and commentary, C. Luibheid, Pseudo-Dionysius 
— the complete works (London 1987) 74. 

62. Celestial Hierarchy 1, 3. PG 3, 121D. Kai tfis avaov Pwtodooiag eiköva tà 
bAiKa pata. See also 1, 1. 121A. Complete works, 146. E. Benz, ‘Die Farbe in der 
christlichen Vision’, Eranos Yearbook 41 (1972) 265-323, looks at colour visions as 
a reflection of divine magnificence, though his emphasis is predominantly Western. 
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rainbow which is seen by scriptural and exegetical texts as one 
of the visible indicators of glory and divine light, should be 
employed in scenes expressing these concepts. Expositions on the 
Transfiguration make very similar points about divine light.” 

So these depictions of the rainbow represent a planned icono- 
graphic expression of divine light and glory, with deliberately 
chosen consistent colours. If rainbows are seen as symbols of 
divine glory and light, then the colours used to depict them should 
underline this meaning. 

A single band rainbow is almost invariably red. It is possible 
to see red as a colour indicative of light, not necessarily that of 
pure divinity in the sense in which white is used,™ but light in 
the sense that Pseudo-Dionysius uses it. It is the sign of fire — 
‘the red [Apocalyptic horse] is the power and sweep of fire’® — 
and the ‘word of God seems to honour the depiction of fire above 
all others’. Fire and light are seen to be related concepts. The 
Suida's entry under ipıg makes this point. In art, red is the col- 
our of the angel shepherding the sheep in the scene representing 
the parable of the sheep and the goats at San Apollinare Nuovo 
in Ravenna. In the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, it forms the 
heart of the stars on the blue ceiling; and in the Paris Psalter, 
red is the colour of the heavens from which God’s hand emerges 
in the scene depicting the prayer of Isaiah.” Red is also signifi- 
cant of other aspects such as life and blood, which may, depend- 
ing on context, be further qualities reflected. Red is the one 


63. Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio 40, 6, PG 36, 363-66; John of Damascus, Oratio 
De Transfig., PG 96, 545-576, are among various of the Fathers commenting in this 
way. See J.A. McGuckin, The transfiguration of Christ in scripture and tradition 
(New York 1986). 

64. In writings of the Transfiguration, for example, (see above, n.60) or as Pseudo- 
Dionysius uses it eg. in Celestial Hierarchy 15, 8, PG 3, 337A, where whiteness is 
‘the gleam of . . . kinship with the light of God’. 

65. CH 15, 8. PG 3, 337B. 

66. CH 15, 2. PG 3, 328C. 

67. Paris Gr. 139, f435 v. 

68. Pliny, Natural History XXX, 98-9, says that red is significant in this way. This 
aspect of red seems to be a general cultural referrent. See eg. M. Sahlins, ‘Colors 
and cultures', in J.L. Dolgin, D.S. Kemmitzer, D.M. Schneider, eds., Symbolic an- 
thropology. A Reader in the Study of Symbols and Meanings (New York 1977) 165-180. 
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colour consistent in every literary description of the rainbow where 
colour is used, and in all naturalistic depictions of rainbows. 

Non-naturalistic rainbows which are not red are predominantly 
blue and grey/silver. This also suits the concept of the rainbow 
as light, for blue, next to gold, is the colour of divine light.” 
John of Gaza described a painting of the universe in a bath house 
in Gaza. This had at its centre a gold cross set against three con- 
centric circles of blue: he called these circles an image (tU720¢) 
of the Trinity and the heavenly sphere.” Christ's mandorla in 
the Transfiguration is generally in shades of blue and silver, as 
is the case at Daphni, or blue as in the manuscript associated with 
John Cantacuzenos."? The mandorla represents the immaterial 
light of divine visions and the presence of the divinity. In early 
Christian art, its use is restricted to the Transfiguration and to 
the miraculous appearance of God in the Old Testament.” The 
similarities in colour and context of rainbow and mandorla 
underline their association in meaning. But at San Apollinare 
Nuovo, in the scene of the parable of the division of the sheep 
and the goats referred to above, blue is used for the angel shep- 
herding the goats, a negative use of the colour. Context here 
defines significance. 

Gold (probably represented in some cases by yellow) is another 
means of representing divine light. Gold is the most precious 
metal, the paradigm of purity. It is employed as a sign of light 
and divinity by St Basil and Pseudo-Dionysius.” According to 
Pliny it was highly valued because of its purity, because it does 
not rust, decompose or wear, and because it can be beaten to 


69. See P. Reutersward, “What colour is divine light?', in T.B. Hess, J. Ashbery, 
eds., Light, from Aten to Laser (Art News Journal XXXV, 1969) 108-27; J. Gage, 
‘Colour in history: relative and absolute’, Art History 1 (1978) 110-111. Gage’s im- 
portant article provides a starting point for medieval colour perception studies. 

70. John of Gaza, Ekphrasis to} koomkoð xívakoc I, 41-44. Text in Johannes 
von Gaza und Paulus Silentarius ed. P. Friedlander (Leipzig, 1912), 137-38. 

71. Paris, Gr. 1242, f92v. 

72. On these themes, see eg. A. Grabar, “The Virgin in a mandorla of light’, in ed. 
K. Weitzmann, Studies in honour of A.M. Friend (Princeton 1955) 305-311. 

73. Celestial Hierarchy II, 3, PG 3, 141B. See A. Stojakovic, ‘Jésu-Christ, source 
de la lumiére dans la peinture byzantine', CahCM 18 (1975) 271, & n.9. 
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the fineness of air.” Consequently, gold can be used to invoke 
the transcendental nature of the Incarnate Christ. 

When light and dark are taken as the essential points of 
reference, then different hues can be used to make the same 
iconographic point. Colour in Byzantium is based upon the con- 
ception of colour as made up of elements of light and dark: its 
symbolic meaning must also be related to this belief. 

The concept of an organised colour (hue) symbolism seems not 
to have been of great importance in Byzantium. It does not feature 
in the type of text where it might be expected, such as descrip- 
tions of precious stones either as stones or in their use in Biblical 
descriptions, notably the Heavenly Jerusalem of the New Testa- 
ment.” Nor do texts on the rainbow pay much attention to sym- 
bolism. It is virtually impossible to obtain a consistent medieval 
eastern or western colour symbolism or iconography based on 
hue." Blue, for example, can be used to represent divine light 
(Christ’s mandorla at the Transfiguration at Daphni, for exam- 
ple) or a more negative aspect (the angel with the goats at San 
Apollinare Nuovo). Instead of a fixed colour iconography, several 
different hues are used to depict the same aspect: red and blue 
both ‘represent’ the rainbow. 

But the selection of colours is not random and motiveless. All 
those colours used in the rainbow convey the same idea or associa- 
tion. Because colour is conceived less as hue and rather more as 
reflections of light and darkness on a black-white scale, then its 
relation to this scale provides its hue. However, meaning is pro- 
vided not by the position on this colour scale alone, but by con- 
text. Blue in the rainbow can only mean divine light because of 
the known significance of the rainbow; in the scene of the angels 
and the sheep and the goats at San Apollinare Nuovo, the sig- 
nificance of the colour is altered from the usual simple associa- 
tion with divinity to an almost negative divinity, in the person 
of the angel with the goats. In the Transfiguration scenes at St. 


74. Natural History XXXIII, 1, 60. 

75. Michael Psellos’ De Lapidibus, PG 122, 888-900 deals with the first two con- 
cepts; Epiphanius of Cyprus, De XII Gemmis Liber, PG 43, 293B-304D with the last. 

76. As Gage, (as in n.69) 107, explains. 
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Catherine’s, Sinai, and Daphni, blue is closely linked with black, 
and through this with divinity: the negative theology of Pseudo- 
Dionysius describes the divine darkness of the unapproachable 
light of God." The reds of the visionary rainbow on the one 
hand, and of Eve’s garments in the Anastasis scene on the other, 
express different associations. In the former case, red is associated 
with fire and light, and in the latter with blood and life.” Pur- 
ple is both a sign of royalty and of sinful luxury. Nicholas 
Mesarites in his account of the Pantocrator mosaic in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, describes how Christ's 
robe is coloured blue and red ‘warning all by the hand of the 
painter not to wear brilliant clothing or to seek purple’. On the 
other hand, wool is common and available to all: ‘however, when 
it is dipped in the dye of the sea [murex], it is called purple. Once 
it takes up this name, it becomes something which is fitting to 
be used exclusively by kings . . . [the purple] transcends the com- 
mon character because of the dignity of him who uses it'.9 Hue 
in itself has no fixed significance: it is not the defining element 
of Byzantine colour symbolism.?! 

But to assume that colour is therefore meaningless is to assume 
that a constituent part of an image has no meaning. Colour in 
Byzantium is a crucial element in giving an image meaning: ‘who 
the emperor is, and who the enemy, you do not know exactly 
until the true colours have been applied, making the image clear 
and distinct’,® for ‘as long as somebody traces the outline as in 
a drawing, there remains a sort of shadow; but when he paints 


77. Epistle I, PG 3, 1065A; Epistle V, PG 3, 1073A. 

78. See above, n.65, for red as significant of blood and life, which links in with 
the concept of Eve as ‘the mother of all living’ (Genesis 3, 20). 

79. Mesarites, ‘Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople’, 
text, with translation and commentary by G. Downey, TAPS N.S. 47, 6 (1957): Ch. 
XIV, 8, p.870. 

80. Sixth session of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, citing Athanasius’ Letter to 
Eupsychius, Mansi 317E-320D, pp.138-9, in D.J. Sahas, Icon and Logos. Sources 
in eighth century Iconoclasm (Toronto 1986). 

81. For additional supporting evidence for the ‘context is all’ argument see L. 
Brubaker, ‘Byzantine art in the ninth century: theory, practice, and culture’, BMGS, 
13 (1989) 58-60. 

82. John Chrysostom, In dictum Pauli, nolo vos ignorare 4, PG 51, 247D. 
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over it brilliant tints and lays on colours then an image appears’. 
The distinction is simple: colours, as hues, have no fixed ‘mean- 
ing’, their significance depends on their context; colour, on the 
other hand, gives meaning, for it is only by being coloured that 
an image represents the archetype. In trying to establish symbolism 
or iconography based on hue, art historians are dealing in an 
irrelevancy in Byzantine colour perception. 

Desire for fixed order, for a scheme into which everything fits 
neatly, is a legacy of nineteenth century scholarship and the ‘scien- 
tific’ cast of mind, in which nothing is valid unless defined and 
categorised. But Byzantium is a society in which multiple 
references and associations are keenly appreciated, and limita- 
tions of category avoided. The Byzantines knew, for example, 
that the Devil is recorded both as an angel of light and ‘the great 
serpent’. Possession by demons was essentially random: entirely 
innocent people could be possessed, not through moral failings 
but through a lack of caution. Demons could take any form; evil 
was recognisable through its deeds.*4 As for good, ‘the Son of 
Man is coming at an unexpected hour’ in an unknown form.® 
If good and evil were so random in appearance, how could the 
colours used to represent them be any more settled? 

In the same way, the rainbow is both light and colour; the hue, 
as far as this is analysed in Byzantium, is seen as a product of 
reflection, and less important than the aspect of light. That no 
one set of colour terms or uniform system of representation exists 
is not surprising. The rainbow is not perceived in such uniform 
hue terms in Byzantium, but in terms of glory and brilliance. ‘The 
beauty of the carving is extraordinary, and wonderful in the ap- 
pearance of the cavities which, overlaid with gold, produces the 
effect of a rainbow, more colourful than the one in the clouds’. 


83. John Chrysostom, Epistle ad Hebraeos, Homily XVII, 2, PG 63, 130A. 

84. See C. Mango, 'The Devil', in Bulletin of British Byzantine Studies 13 (1987) 
47; J.B. Russell, Satan. The early Christian tradition (Cornell U.P. 1981). 

85. Luke 12, 40. 

86. Nikolaos Mesarites, ‘Account of the usurpation of John Comnenus *'the Fat”, 
ed. A. Heisenberg, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Comnenus (Würzburg 1907) 
44, tr. in C. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire (Toronto 1986) 229, the descrip- 
tion of the palace of the Mouchroutas. 
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So there is no overwhelming consensus as to the specific colours 
of the rainbow, though the hues associated with it do all fit into 
the same basic chroma bands. For the naturalistic rainbow, Aristo- 
tle’s three bands, red, green and purple, are echoed in a variety 
of vocabulary by most of the sources. The Suida’s suggest an 
alternative reading in terms of brightness, a reading which suits 
the three bands as well, if not better, than one based on hue. Most 
texts, both secular and religious, are content to call the rainbow 
‘many-coloured’ and expand on the nature of its formation from 
light. Where the rainbow is represented in a non-naturalistic way, 
the colours employed are significant of light and divinity. 
However, it is clear that context — in this case the rainbow as 
a sign of divine glory — is more important than the hue in defin- 
ing the meaning. The three major rainbow colours are linked with 
the elements, by Suida for example, and on a religious allegorical 
level, the significance in both pagan and Christian terms of the 
number three is well-known. 

Where do they exist, accounts of the rainbow concentrate on 
aspects that are, to us, unexpected. The rainbow as a sign of God’s 
covenant, according to Genesis, is virtually ignored in surviving 
exegeses: its colours are put to little use; and it is not considered 
a portent — perhaps indicating how firm a grip this particular 
natural explanation held — or an omen. It tends to act almost 
exclusively as a minor natural phenomenon and a sign of glory. 
More important than colour is light, in both art and literature. 

Modern emphases on the rainbow lie with the representation 
of its hues: Byzantine accounts and depictions appear incomplete, 
a demonstration of perceptual and artistic failure on this level. 
To regard these as schematic is the result of our own hue-based 
perceptions. Instead, it is necessary to accept a fundamental dif- 
ference in Byzantine perceptions of colour, and a fundamental 
difference with regard to the use of colour in art. What I have 
begun to do here is to stress the perception of colour as the defin- 
ing and formative element for the Byzantines in art, perhaps the 
single most important aspect of art, and consequently to emphasise 
the importance of issues such as colour symbolism and 
iconography in defining the nature of that art. In emphasising 
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the significance of brilliance, a further new dimension to Byzan- 
tine art is opened up in both stylistic and interpretive context. 
Where Byzantium is often conceived as a static world, instead, 
its handling of colour suggests unexplored subtlety. 


Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Birmingham 
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Plate 1 
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Plate 3 
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Plate 1: The covenant of Noah, Topkapı Sarayı Library, 
Ms.G.I.8, fol. c1150. (Photo: John Lowden). 


Plate 2: Detail, apse mosaic, Hosios David, Thessaloniki. 
?Fifth century. 


Plate 3: Last Judgement. Parekklesion, conch of the bema, 
Kariye Camii, Istanbul. Early fourteenth century. 


Plate 4: Ascension. Chapel 23, Karanlık Kilise, Göreme. 
c1050. 


Plate 5: Christ in Majesty, Last Judgement. East wall of the 
old narthex, Church of the Ascension, Milesevo, Yugoslavia. 
Thirteenth century. 


Plate 6: Ascension. Cupola, Hagia Sophia, Ohrid. 
Eleventh century. 


Unless otherwise stated, all photos are the author's. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 


Crossing traditional boundaries: 
grub to glamour in Byzantine 
silk weaving 


ANNA MUTHESIUS 


Byzantine silk research evokes images of glamour but it is pru- 
dent to consider grass roots as well as exotic aspects of this en- 
ticing subject: without the grub there would be no glamour. In 
its fullest sense a study of Byzantine silk weaving entails research 
on many and varied levels, across a broad range of disciplines. 
An immense variety of topics require consideration: the produc- 
tion of the silk yarn; the various workshop practices involved in 
weaving the yarn into silk cloth; the relationship between technique 
and design; the marketing and the numerous uses of the silks both 
at home and abroad, and the implications of the distribution of 
Byzantine silks purely through diplomatic channels. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe an inter-disciplinary 
research method for the analysis of Byzantine silks. The 
methodology outlined illustrates how a variety of traditional, 
theoretical research approaches may be combined with more in- 
dividual, empirical investigative techniques to yield fresh results. 

A second paper by Rex Gooch describes modern opportunities 
for handling and presenting research information, in the field of 
academic Byzantine studies.! The text and diagrams for both 
papers were prepared using the techniques described in the second 
contribution. 


1. I am greatly indebted to Rex Gooch (Consultant Systems Engineer, IBM) for 
producing all diagrams in this article, and for other much appreciated assistance to 
publish many aspects of my research elsewhere. Some of these diagrams belong to 
a forthcoming History of the Byzantine Silk Industry, J. Koder, E. Kislinger, eds. 
(Byzantine Institute, Vienna). Mus 
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The key to the fascination of the history of the Byzantine silk 
industry lies in the way that the silks coloured so many aspects 
of Byzantine life; artistic and social, economic and political, as 
well as religious. A broad appreciation of all these aspects is 
necessary and affects the formulation of a working methodology. 
To accommodate all the different aspects of the study under a 
single research umbrella, it is necessary to integrate appropriate 
working methods across a broad spectrum of disciplines. Then 
questions that cannot be handled satisfactorily using established 
research methods, themselves will demand application of novel 
approaches still to be fully tested. A sensitive relationship bet- 
ween enquiry and research approach encourages the flexibility 
of mind helpful to the fullest study of Byzantine silks. This allows 
room for refinement in the light of new discoveries without dis- 
turbing a basic framework around which to organise research. 
Such a framework (Figure 1) will be explained in detail later in 
the article. 






OF 
BYZANTINE 


PoLmicar | RELIGIOY® 
interests 


Figure 1: Framework for the study of Byzantine silks 
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Only Beckwith (1971) in a paper entitled ‘Byzantine Tissues’, 
so far, has outlined his views on the nature of Byzantine textile 
studies. He observed, ‘The study of mediaeval woven textiles is 
highly complex and is, perhaps, the most difficult discipline in 
the entire field of art history’. He spoke of ‘years of cor- 
respondence between a handful of experts lengthening into a 
lifetime’ and he regretted that ‘only very few people were equip- 
ped or trained for the work’. Amongst the initial obstacles to a 
wider study of mediaeval textiles including Byzantine silks, he 
pointed out the difficulties of inspecting at first hand, the mass 
of surviving fabrics in scattered and inaccessible locations all over 
Europe and America. Hot on the heels of this impediment follow- 
ed the arduous task of mastering ‘the highly complex research 
techniques necessary for the fullest appreciation of the fabrics’. 
These techniques involved: 


e wide art historical learning and sensitivity, 

@ historical appraisal of political and cultural developments 
throughout the Mediterranean area over a wide range of time, 
and 

€ scientific and technical understanding of weaving processes. 


Translated into broader terms the student of Byzantine silks 
(amongst other mediaeval textiles), required art historical, 
historical, scientific and technical training. In as far as scientific 
examination of textiles and increasingly their sociological and an- 
thropological significance belong also to the realms of 
archaeological study, this discipline too, is relevant for the stu- 
dent of mediaeval textiles. 


2. C.L.E.T.A. technical analysis has been published for a number of relevant silks. 
For instance, see the examples in the bibliography under C.I.E.T.A. analysis. Also 
for a silk on a manuscript cover in the Vatican, Rome, see L. de Adamo: La couver- 
ture en soie de l'evangeliare de santa Maria in Via Lata a Vatican, C.I.E. T. A. Bulletin, 
51-52 (1980 I and II) 15-17. This silk has been termed Syrian by the author but it 
is possible that it was produced in a Byzantine centre of the eastern Mediterranean. 
There is no evidence that bear hunter scenes were particular to Syria, and this type 
of twill was woven all over the Eastern Mediterranean by the 8th-9th centuries. 

The most complex type of technical discussions relate specific weaves to loom types. 
See D. de Jonghe and M. Tavernier, ‘Les Damasses de Palmyre’, C. I.E. T. A. Bulletin 
54 (1981 II) 20-53. 
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The particular technical analysis of fabrics developed under 
the auspices of C.I.E.T.A. (Centre international d'Etudes des Tex- 
tiles Anciens) over the period of the last twenty years represents 
a major contribution for the grouping of the surviving material, 
and forms part of an integrated approach used by textile historians 
in mediaeval textile studies.” A broad dating of the weaving 
categories is achieved through interpretation of art historical, 
historical and circumstantial evidence: Muthesius (1982: 16-252 
and forthcoming). The results can be illustrated in a bar chart, 
(Figure 2). 


Earlier literature 

What then has been the contribution of earlier literature to the 
study of mediaeval textiles, in particular to the study of Byzan- 
tine silks? Beckwith, perhaps referring only to art historical 
publications, thought earlier literature ‘often worthless’ (1971:33). 
Several hundred books and articles are relevant to the study of 
the History of Byzantine Silks: Muthesius (1982:584-94, 613-23 
and forthcoming). Naturally, not all of them can be discussed 
here but examination of a representative selection of them does 
reveal the breadth of the field of study and emphasises its inter- 
disciplinary character. 


Historical publications 

A key source for the study of economic aspects of the Byzan- 
tine silk industry is the Book of the Prefect which contains regula- 
tions governing the non-Imperial silk guilds of Constantinople. 
Since Nicole’s publication of 1894 (Variorum reprint 1970), a vast 
literature on the subject has grown up, as indicated in the 
bibliography outlined by Vryonis (1963, Variorum Reprint 1971, 
III: 293-94 note 13). Close critical scrutiny of the silk guild regula- 
tions was made by Simon (1975) in a thorough and intricate article. 
His individual observations in the context of literal translation 
of the text are coherent and persuasive. Some of his conclusions 
in the light of the actual workings of a non-industrialised silk 
industry nevertheless, appear to be impractical if not entirely 
untenable: Muthesius (1989:144-46 and Figure 3 in the present 
article, cf. Koder (1989, 1991)). 
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The white box represents the St. Rémi silk at Reims, which cannot be dated to the mid ninth century, 
as shown in this diagram, and as generally accepted. 


Figure 2: Dating of the silk weaving types imported to the West from 300-1200 AD 
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Figure 3: Byzantine silk industry: organisation and marketing 
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A critical approach is also necessary in dealing with the rare 
economic documents on Byzantine sericulture that have surviv- 
ed the ravages of time. Guillou’s admirable discovery and publica- 
tion of the Reggio Brebion detailing taxation of mulberry trees 
in Calabria, provides insight both into raw silk supply and taxa- 
tion systems in Byzantium. However, an interpretation of the im- 
portance of Calabria as a supplier of raw silk depends on an ac- 
curate estimate of the raw silk yield for a given number of 
mulberry trees. In this respect there appear to be marked 
discrepancies between the figures suggested by Guillou and those 
available for nineteenth century Calabria and for present day non- 
industrialised sericultural production in India: Muthesius 
(1982:254-58; 1989:143-4; and forthcoming). As Guillou recog- 
nised, it is instructive in attempting to judge the size and impor- 
tance of raw silk cultivation in Calabria, to consider silk yarn 
supplies of the Mediterranean as a whole and the prices of the 
twelve varieties of silk thread that were on the market: Goitein 
(1967:222-24, 454-55 note 63; 1971; 1983) and Ashtor (1969) 
respectively. 

In a similar vein in the interests of practical considerations it 
is Necessary to subject to scrutiny traditional interpretation of 
historical documentation. The age old myth that sericulture was 
transposed on to Byzantine soil by ingenious ‘under cover’ means 
in the sixth century, needs finally to be laid to rest: Muthesius 
(1989, 136-7). Even when authors admit that the region from 
which sericulture was supposedly transposed on to Byzantine soil 
cannot be identified from the names ‘Serindia’ and the ‘Land 
of the Seres’ used in the sixth century sources describing the event, 
attempts are made to pinpoint exact geographical regions: Wada 
(1972:71-85). Until the entire history of sericulture in the Far and 
the Near East has been established through the evidence of 
historical documentation as well as archaeological remains, 
answers to questions like these cannot be provided. The search 
for fresh documentation need not be confined to Byzantine 
sources. Chinese sources of the mediaeval period provide a wealth 
of geographical and sericultural information that throws light on 
the possible origin and running of the Byzantine silk industry: 
Muthesius (1989: 136-7 and forthcoming). The report of sericulture 
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in Byzantine Syria as identified by Hirth (1985:13-14) and 
Needham (1979:185-86, 201, 205) requires careful consideration, 
particularly in the light of the important role played by Syria in 
raw silk supply to Byzantium in subsequent centuries. If sericulture 
did not begin in Byzantium in the sixth century when was it in- 
troduced? The question of where sericultural techniques were 
learnt also remains: Muthesius (forthcoming). 

An overall study of the history of the Byzantine silk industry 
was published long ago by Lopez (1945) but received regrettably 
little detail in review: Kazhdan (1950). Perhaps it has been the 
lack of a corpus of the surviving material that has deterred fur- 
ther work in the field.’ The contribution of Lopez has been to 
suggest the wide variety of levels on which Byzantine silk operated: 
social and political alongside economic. Questions that he raised 
about the organisation and the administration of the industry lie 
at the heart of an understanding of Byzantine silk weaving. These 
include: 


@ What was the relationship of the private to the Imperial silk 
industry? 

@ How far was there Imperial control of the private silk industry 
and was it justified? 

@ Was the Imperial silk industry a drain on the economy? 

€ As a political weapon what role did Byzantine silks play 
abroad? 


These and related questions are the subject of further enquiry 
in a forthcoming paper: Muthesius (1991). 

Detailed articles on different aspects of the Byzantine silk in- 
dustry have appeared sporadically since the nineteenth century: 


3. A full catalogue of 120 silks and a handlist of a further 1,240 pieces appear in 
an appendix to a forthcoming History of the Byzantine Silk Industry by the author. 
The handlist includes some Islamic silks (Eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern) 
that are comparable to Byzantine pieces. Extracts from the handlist and the catalogue 
appear as figures 3 and 5 in the paper by Rex Gooch in the present Journal. 

It is difficult to distinguish between Constantinopolitan and provincial silk manufac- 
ture, because so little is known from documents about silk weaving outside the Capital. 
See E. Weigand, ‘Die helladisch-byantinische Seidenweberei', Eis Mnemen S. Lamprou 
(Athens 1935) 503-514. 
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Michel (1852-54), Zachariae von Lingenthal (1865), Stóckle (1911), 
Persson (1923), Hennig (1933), Andreades (1934), Sabbe (1935), 
Canard (1951), Vryonis (1963), Charbonnel (1964), Oikonomides 
(1972, 1986), Kislinger (1990) amongst others. Some like Michel 
and Sabbe have been useful for gauging the extent of silk trade, 
although these authors touched only the tip of the iceberg in the 
light of more than a thousand extant and documented Eastern 
Mediterranean silks that are known: Muthesius (1982:264-339 and 
forthcoming), (Figure 4). Others raised problems that still have 
to be solved, such as the date of the novella *Peri Metaxes' first 
discussed by Lingenthal. The interpretation of other silk legisla- 
tion too, has differed between authors; for example, whether ceil- 
ing prices on silks applied to yarn or garments: Lopez (1945:11), 
Oikonomides (1986:34 note 4), Muthesius (1989:137 and 1991 for- 
thcoming). Similarly the interpretation of difficult textile terms 
in the Book of Ceremonies and in the Book of the Prefect has 
prompted a variety of interpretations: Haldon (1990), Koder 
(1989, 1991) Muthesius (forthcoming). In some cases terms remain 
Obscure; a specialised technical language has been characteristic 
of most textile industries through the ages. In other cases explana- 
tions can be tested with recourse to practical knowledge of silk 
weaving and with reference to information in later silk regula- 
tions containing specifications for the manufacture of control- 
led silks.* The status of the artisans, the political role of the 
guilds, the quality of the fabrics produced, the relationship bet- 
ween raw silk supply, demand for Byzantine silks, and the size 
of trade revenue are aspects that have been considered in pass- 
ing by these and other authors. Most recently, Hendy attempted 
to gauge the extent of the silk trade with Italy and its impact on 


4. The mediaeval Italian silk guilds produced carefully regulated types of silks. The 
documented regulations for Lucca date 1376 with revisions of 1381 and 1382. These 
indicate that several factors were important including: loom width; number of main 
and binding warps across the piece; number of main warps in the dent of the reed; 
and the use of gummed and degummed silk. See D. and M. King, 'Silk Weaves of 
Lucca in 1376; Opera textilia. The Museum of National Antiquities, Stockholm, Studies 
8, ed. L. Estham, M. Nockert, (Stockholm 1988) 67-76. I suggest that some regula- 
tions in the Book of the Prefect refer to technical factors as specific as these: Muthesius 
(forthcoming). 
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the Imperial budget. He concluded that silk trade revenue from 
this source was small: Hendy (1985:590-602). There still is no 
answer to the question, ‘What proportion of silk trade revenue 
as a whole did this represent?’ Elsewhere Hendy (1989:1-4), in- 
itiated a call towards an ordered methodology for the study of 
Byzantine economic history. 

The survival of a vast body of Byzantine silks in Western 
Europe alone may alter the economic light in which the Byzan- 
tine silk industry traditionally has been viewed. If so many Byzan- 
tine silks were reaching the West, how many were in fact being 
produced over all? How widespread was moriculture in the Byzan- 
tine Empire and what taxes were incumbent on sericulturalists? 
To what extent was moriculture and sericulture practised on the 
estates of the landed nobility and how far were ‘noble faces’ em- 
broiled in the manufacture of silks under cover of servants, in 
whose name landowners and civil servants could penetrate the 
silk guilds?? General histories do not deal with questions like 
these: Harvey (1990). 


Art historical publications 

Art historical approaches came to the fore in nineteenth cen- 
tury general textile histories: Blanchet (1847), Fischbach (1883), 
followed by Dreger (1904), Migneon (1909), Falke (1913), Schulze 
(1917), Flemming (1927); more recently amongst others Schmidt 
(1957) and Geijer (1970). Of all these publications Falke’s 
Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, stands as a pioneering land- 
mark. It incorporated a survey of the elaborately patterned silks 
of the Byzantine and the Islamic Mediterranean, and of the Near 
and the Far East. Quite remarkably, without recourse to technical 
analysis, Falke was able through art historical stylistic and 
iconographical analysis, to divide the material into broadly cor- 
rect chronological and geographical categories. Only recently has 


5. Servants could represent their masters in the guilds of the Vestiopratai, the Metax- 
opratai, and the Serikarioi. See The Book of the Prefect (London 1970) 27, 32, 38 
for regulations 4.2, 6.7 and 8.13 respectively, cf. Koder (1991), 93, 99, 107. 
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it been possible to refine his divisions substantially, with the hind- 
sight of more scientific techniques and after the appearance of 
further definitive material. 

Textiles as decorative objectives naturally have been studied 
for their ornament. In certain publications this was the sole or 
the main aspect that was stressed: Dupont-Auberville (1877), Cole 
(1899), Cox (1900), Fischback (1902) and a modern example, 
Klesse (1967). The last publication succeeded in paralleling 
ornament on textiles with ornament in paintings, so providing 
dating evidence. This is less easy in the case of Byzantine tex- 
tiles. For example, only occasionally do the elaborate griffins or 
eagles in medallions typical of tenth to eleventh century Byzan- 
tine silks appear in manuscript illumination or on wall paintings. 

Other authors chose to concentrate on figurative subject matter 
and they found historical descriptions in sources such as the Liber 
Pontificalis, of great value: De Waal (1888). A natural progres- 
sion has been to consider the subject matter in relation to 
theological and political debate of different periods: Muthesius 
(1990). Iconoclasm for instance, would appear to have had a direct 
influence on the charioteer and hunter themes that decorate Byzan- 
tine silks produced in the eighth to ninth century: Muthesius 
(1982:131-149). One silk from this period, the hunter fabric from 
Mozac, probably a gift from Pepin to the relics of St. Austre- 
moine at the time of a recognition in 764, shows an Imperial 
hunter (Plate 1). Constantine V is known to have favoured hunter 
themes and this Byzantine Emperor did exchange envoys with 
Pepin in 756/7: Muthesius (1982:135). Relations between Con- 
stantine V and Pepin were sufficiently close for a proposed mar- 
riage alliance between the son of Constantine V and the daughter 
of Pepin, to be documented in 765. There can be little doubt that 
the Mozac hunter silk arrived in the West as a diplomatic gift. 

Amongst Byzantinists few purely textile specialists emerged, 
probably largely due to the fact that many of the fabrics were 
inaccessible and therefore, unknown. Nevertheless, the sumptuous 
nature of the Byzantine silk industry was legendary and stress- 
ed, not least by Ebersolt (1923). Specific Byzantine pieces were 
singled out: Frauberger (1898), Justi (1898), Dalton (1911), Char- 
traire and Prou (1913), Lethaby (1913-14), Diehl (1925), Volbach, 
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Salles and Duthuit (1931, 1933), Peirce and Tyler (1932), 
Heichelheim (1949). Kondakov (1924) and Grabar (1951) drew 
attention to Oriental influences on Byzantine court dress, whilst 
Canard (1951) found evidence that Byzantine court ceremonial 
was influential at the Fatimid court. 

Many earlier authors were concerned to establish the extent 
of Sassanian influence on Byzantine silk weaving motifs. It was 
largely Beckwith who recognised that silks previously termed 
Sassanian could be assigned Byzantine provenance. This he did 
during discussions before the actual silks as they were displayed 
in the exhibition Sakrale Gewänder in Munich: Beckwith 
(1955:305-30). King (1966:47) followed by Muthesius 
(1982:120-73), discussed how simultaneously, different centres 
might be producing very similar designs right across the Mediter- 
ranean region. It was no longer necessary to think of Islamic and 
Byzantine workshops working in isolation from one another. In- 
deed, by the eleventh century, an International style of silk weav- 
ing had made its mark so that some Byzantine and Islamic silks 
were difficult to distinguish not only in design but also in techni- 
que. Muthesius (forthcoming). 

Catalogues offered a natural means of recording and guiding 
visitors through exhibitions of textiles and they were a useful tool 
for art historians concerned with assigning date and provenance 
to mediaeval fabrics. Textile catalogues were published to record 
public, private and ecclesiastical collections and many of these 
housed Byzantine pieces. 

The earliest catalogues presented only basic descriptions of tex- 
tiles and their designs, without recourse to weave analysis or to 
scientific analysis of dyes and fibres. In cases where date and pro- 
venance were suggested, there was often a lack of firm evidence 
for the attributions. It is true though, that these publications 
recorded many fabrics that were lost or destroyed in subsequent 
years and for this reason they are valuable. 

In the early stages textiles merely were included within general 
museum guides: Paris, Cluny (1883), Hannover, Kestner (1894), 
Nürnberg, Kunstgewerbe Museum (1896). Subsequently, large 
numbers of textiles, both bought and excavated fabrics, were 
catalogued more fully, and published by museum curators in : 
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sizeable volumes incorporating elaborate hand drawn plates and 
photos: Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum (1900-13); London, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (1922, 1924, 1925), more recently Han- 
nover, Kestner Museum (1964), Lyon Textile Museum (1987).6 

More rarely private collections were published: C. de Linas 
(1865), J. Pasco (1905). A type of modern day parallel may be 
found in some Sotheby sale catalogues, although these are in- 
tended to serve prospective buyers rather than the owners of the 
textiles. 

Church treasury catalogues appeared from an early date in far 
greater numbers, for example at: Brixen (1861), Maastricht, St. 
Servatius (1873), Sens, (1886, 1897, 1911), and Rome, Vatican 
(1908, 1942) and it was in this type of publication that many 
Byzantine silks were listed. Here scientific detail became increas- 
ingly evident until, in the most recent examples, intricate and 
lavishly illustrated encyclopaedic treasury catalogues have emerg- 
ed. This is generally only after detailed conservation work on the 
textiles has been carried out and indeed, prior to exhibition of 
the pieces: Schmedding (1978) for example, (compare the much 
briefer earlier descriptions of Vogt (1954, 1958). The Abegg Stif- 
tung publications with their emphasis on conservation and record- 
ing of pieces have achieved a high standard, but only after the 
necessary financial backing: Fleury-Lehmberg (1989). Today in 
general, high production costs threaten publication of academic 
text books, which are so necessary to provide a corpus of surviv- 
ing material and to draw together documentary sources over wide 
ranging aspects of a complex field of study. 

Frequently exhibitions served to highlight the existence of a 
rich mediaeval textile heritage. An early example like Kir- 
chengewandern (1911) set a precedent for much later exhibitions 
on a grand scale, for instance Sakrale Gewander (1955), already 
mentioned. For this exhibition all surviving mediaeval vestments 
of importance were assembled together under a single roof.’ 


6. The Lyon publication was reviewed by the author. See JOB 37 (1987) 399-402. 

7. The exhibition Sakrale Gewander was discussed in detail by Beckwith amongst 
others in, ‘Probleme der mittelalterlichen Textilforschung’, Kunstchronik 11, 8 (1955) 
305-333. 
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Ecclesiastical silks certainly provided scope for many impor- 
tant nineteenth century textile publications: Bock (1856-71), C. 
de Linas (1860-63), C. Rohault de Fleury (1883-89). Apart from 
recording the pieces for posterity with plates and basic catalogue 
descriptions, the authors included valuable circumstantial evidence 
that otherwise would have been lost. These large works 
foreshadowed the noteworthy publication of Braun (1907), which 
drew together into a comprehensive history, what must have 
amounted to all the available empirical and historical evidence 
about liturgical vestments and cloths both Byzantine and Latin. 
It has remained a standard reference work, (witness the reprint 
of 1964). For specifically Byzantine vestments, most of which 
belong to a later date, there were the publications of Millet (1939), 
Papas (1965) and Johnstone (1967). Walter (1982) looked at 
vestments in Byzantine art. Speck (1981) concentrated on 
documented Byzantine liturgical cloths and others described rare 
surviving examples: Patmos (1988, bibliography 368-369). 


Summary 

Thus, buried in general mediaeval textile publications evidence 
about a fraction of surviving Byzantine textiles was available. 
However, with the exception of the most up to date catalogues, 
descriptions of weave structures necessary for the basic group- 
ing and dating of the material were not provided. Even as late 
as 1982 art historical descriptions of Byzantine silks, with only 
second hand and sometimes inaccurate and incomplete weave 
analysis descriptions appeared. Art historians failed to appreciate 
that the grouping and dating of the silks relied on technical data, 
to which stylistic and iconographical data then had to be allied 
in historical context and with consideration of circumstantial 
evidence. The fact that the same motifs appeared over centuries 
and that motifs moved between different workshops, are just two 
of the reasons against the pure stylistic and iconographic group- 
ing of the type used by Starenseier (1982:490 ff.). Alongside in- 
correct and second-hand technical analysis of one piece she listed, 
came unjustified analogy between a smooth and well rounded 
Imperial Lion motif and a highly stepped and distorted far smaller 
scale Lion design. The former Lion silk was woven across and not 
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down the loom like its Imperial counterpart but this point was 
not noticed: Starenseier (1982, cat.46). Not only the weaving 
technique, but the dye analysis and even the style of the motifs, 
argued against the two silks being the product of a single 
workshop. Although exhibited as a Byzantine silk in Athens 
(1964), the Maastricht Lion silk, unlike its Imperial Byzantine 
counterparts, belonged far more to an Islamic than a Byzantine 
ambience: Muthesius (1984:247-50). (Plates 2 and 3). 

First-hand experience of the silks is crucial on several counts, 
not only for developing ‘an eye’ for the silks in general and for 
technical analysis, but indeed to verify what exactly exists. 
Starenseier (1982, cat.44) in common with every author writing 
of the Siegburg Imperial Byzantine Lion silk since the second 
world war, claimed it had been burnt. The silk survives at Schloss 
Köpenick in East Berlin: Muthesius (1984:237 ff.). It is of para- 
mount importance as it is the only precisely datable, inscribed 
Byzantine silk in existence. Only first hand examination of the 
fabric could reveal the nature of the technical fault on the silk, 
whereby the paired Lion motif with central inscription had been 
mistakenly cut in half on one side: Muthesius (1984:239-41). 
Precise technical analysis is essential also, because silks are 
sometimes returned to the shrines from which they were remov- 
ed in the nineteenth century and then they are no longer available 
for study: Aachen Elephant silk: Muthesius (1984:251-54), 
C.LE.T.A. Bulletin (1971:22-57), Plates 4 and 5 in this paper. 
Today even closer first hand scrutiny of individual weaving faults 
reveals important clues about the nature of the looms that pro- 
duced the pieces. This type of study belongs to a category of 
technical textile history publication. 


Scientific, empirical, and technological publications 

The work of a few nineteenth century authors, notably Blümner 
(1874) and later for example Marquardt and Mommsen (1886), 
is unusual for highlighting technical and scientific matters. These 
authors gave detailed consideration to fabric terminology, and 
more specifically to exactly how textiles were woven, opening up 
embryonic discussions on fibres and dyes as well as looms. The 
breadth of their approach was quite remarkable. 
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Silk as a fibre interested Pariset from an early date (1862, 1865, 
1890) and silk was the subject of two volume work by Silbermann 
(1897). 

Scientific analysis of fibres and dyes has been considerably 
refined only in recent times, but more samples are needed to raise 
the standard of investigation even further: Faymonville (1900), 
Pfister (1935), Hofenk de Graff (1970-90), Bridgeman and others 
(1987), York collected papers (1981-87), and modern computer 
aided analysis (1989). 

A Vocabulary of Technical Terms has taken many years to 
prepare and is the crowning achievement of the International 
centre for the study of Ancient Textiles at Lyons: C.I.E.T.A. 
(1964). The Vocabulary underlies the international system for the 
scientific and technical analysis of textiles mentioned above, and 
this approach is best illustrated in articles in the C.I.E.T.A. 
Bulletin. Similar systems have appeared elsewhere later: Burnham 
(1980). 

Theory and practice were combined best by those either familiar 
with weaving itself, or possessing a good knowledge of the 
technical problems involved in weaving: Hooper (1911), Crowfoot 
(1936, 1937), Flanagan (1957), Wild (1971), De Jonghe and 
Tavernier (1977, 1978, 1980), Endrei (1989). This work progresses 
slowly towards a technological history of looms, beyond the 
outline surveys at present available: Broudy (1979). A history of 
the Byzantine hand draw-loom is still to come but the necessar- 
ily complex type of pattern producing device of the loom can be 
imagined: Muthesius (forthcoming). (Figure 5). 


Archaeological publications 

Catalogues have proved an important medium for 
archaeologists as well as art historians. Many excavated sites yield- 
ed textiles that required a catalogue record: Akhmim-Panapolis 
(1891), Dura Europos and Palmyra (1934, 1937, 1940, 1945), 
Birka (1938), Halabiyeh-Zenobia (1951), and more recently 
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London, York and Perth archaeological finds.5 These ar- 
chaeological catalogues have become increasingly technical with 
elaborate weave structure, dye analysis and other scientific data 
accompanying the usual descriptions of fabric size, design and 
colour. Steps have been taken to incorporate textile specialist skills 
into archaeological training, but often excavated pieces are sent 
to textile historians originally trained in art history. The lack of 
academic centres for mediaeval textile history hinders the train- 
ing of specialists to serve in the field.? The survival of Eastern 
Mediterranean silks even amongst the Viking finds at York, in- 
dicates how far they were carried in trade and the extent to which 
they were prized abroad well outside court circles: Muthesius (1982 
Finds: 132-36). 

Many technical problems cannot be solved theoretically. Looms 
have to be reconstructed and mediaeval textiles rewoven, before 
even the relevant questions to be asked can be envisaged. This 
type of work is only just beginning in earnest, although the idea 
is not new: Becker (1987). The work calls for the combination 
of the skills of a weaver master craftsman and an academic textile 
historian and it truly belongs in the field of experimental 
archaeology: Nan King (1980-90), Uden and Muthesius (1982-90). 
The problems of housing experimental, large scale hand draw- 


8. London and other British archaeological finds are being catalogued for publication 
under E. Crowfoot, F. Pritchard and K. Staniland (Dept. of the Environment and 
Museum of London). 

For the York publication see Muthesius (1982 Finds) in bibliography to this arti- 
cle. See also, A. Muthesius, P. Walton, ‘A Silk Reliquary Pouch from Coppergate’, 
Interim 6, 2 (1979) 5-6. 

The Perth textiles are in Excavations in the Medieval Burgh of Perth (Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland Monograph Series 5). P. Holdsworth ed. (Edinburgh 1987). 
See, Textiles, by H. Bennett and A. Muthesius, 159-73. 

9. An ancient Textile Unit has been set up under J.P. Wild at Manchester Univer- 
sity. However, there is no university in this country or abroad, which offers academic 
mediaeval textile studies as a substantial part of its undergraduate or post graduate 
degree course. 

The teaching of the decorative arts in the mediaeval period is incomplete without 
reference to the production of textiles. Textiles in the mediaeval period were also im- 
portant economic, social, ecclesiastical and political assets, so that they are of great 
significance for an understanding of mediaeval history in general. 
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looms in academic institutions can be envisaged, and already pro- 
gress in this crucial branch of textile history has been hampered 
through lack of much needed research accommodation." 


AN INTEGRATED, INTER-DISCIPLINARY 
METHODOLOGY 


This extended survey of mediaeval textile literature incor- 
porating work on Byzantine silks has been included to introduce 
some of the approaches and a good number of the aspects of study 
relevant to the formulation of a coherent methodology for the 
study of Byzantine silks. The methodology provides a framework 
around which to hang future research. This framework can be 
visualised in a diagram, as mentioned at the beginning of the 
article (Figure 1). The structure of the diagram can be examined 
under a series of separate headings: 


Four research approaches 
The four research approaches relevant to Byzantine silk studies 
are shown in bands outermost on the circle: 


e Historical 

€ Art Historical 

€ Scientific and Technical 
€ Archaeological 


These are supplemented by empirical investigation with 
reference to the evidence of contemporary, non-mechanised silk 
industries. I have included empirical investigation alongside scien- 
tific and technical approaches on the diagram. 


Five principal areas of interest 


The four research approaches serve five principal areas of 
interest: 


10. The author seeks a site for a reconstructed hand-drawloom upon which some 
tenth to eleventh century Byzantine silks will be rewoven by the master weaver A. Uden. 
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Artistic and Technical 
Social 

Religious 

Political 

Economic 


In two instances at least, areas of interest overlap and these have 
been shown as separate segments on the diagram: 


e Political/Economic 
€ Political/Religious 


The five main and two subsiduary areas of interest are mark- 
ed in seven segments on an inner band of the circle. Each was 
serviced, either jointly or separately, by the private and by the 
Imperial silk industry, as shown on the diagram. 


Relationship between research approaches and areas of interest 

Historical and art historical research approaches are relevant 
to answer questions on every aspect of Byzantine silk weaving, 
in so far as documentary evidence as well as surviving silks raise 
questions in all spheres of interest outlined. Some of these ques- 
tions already have been considered during discussion of earlier 
literature. Aesthetic preoccupations such as the tremendous shift 
from polychrome to monochrome silk production during the 
eleventh century belong properly to the realm of art history, but 
they were accompanied by technical innovations, namely the move 
from twill to lampas weave production. These structural changes 
in turn reflect advances in hand draw-loom technology that had 
the effect of cutting down the time and the cost of production 
and of affecting the economics of the industry. In a sense one 
may ask, ‘Where are the boundaries between disciplines?’ Here 
aesthetic, technological and economic factors are all heavily 
inter-related. 

Indeed empirical approaches help to answer questions of 
economic interest in a practical down to earth way. Take, for 
instance, the ratio of mulberry leaf to raw silk yield, or the 
organisation of essential processes in the industry: Both can be 
observed in present day India. Certain common sense observa- 
tions such as the fact that silk moths emerge from their cocoons 
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within days and need to be stifled not to tear the continuous silk 
filaments can be used to help explain silences in the Book of the 
Prefect. For example, this knowledge implies that Syrian silk was 
unlikely to have arrived in Constantinople in the form of cocoons. 
Cocoons can be salted, as described in mediaeval Chinese treatise, 
‚but only for a short period; in any event this practice has the effect 
of rendering the silk brittle. Working on common sense 
arguments, it can be suggested that the silk merchants of the Book 
of the Prefect, the Metaxopratai, could handle cocoons only if 
they were produced in the vicinity of the Capital. A similar line 
of thought can be used to fill in other gaps in the regulations in 
the Book of the Prefect. The conclusions are not documented 
but they are at least plausible in the light of the realities of the 
operation of the silk industry. Plausible suggestions are preferable 
to interpretations that give no weight to the realities of the 
situation. 

In addition to art historical and historical research approaches, 
scientific and other empirical and technological approaches are 
pressed into operation to answer questions about the structure 
and appearance of the surviving silks. Fibre and dye analysis, 
and study of the interaction between yarn, technique and design 
are as important as the study of the actual designs and colours 
themselves. 


Topics of concern 

Many topics can be discussed under the heading of the different 
areas of interest described above. Perhaps most important under 
the various headings are the following: 


Artistic/Technical: designs, dyes, looms, weaving techniques. 
Social: dress and domestic furnishings. 

Religious: vestments and church hangings. 
Political/Religious: Imperial vestments. 

Political: court attire, military uniforms, diplomatic gifts. 
Political/Economic: foreign trade revenue and military and 
political aid. 

Economic: essential processes, silk guilds and markets. 


A study of these topics yields information on specific central 
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aspects ofthe History of Byzantine silks, but naturally the manner 
in which the questions are asked will colour the answers received. 


Central aspects 

Central aspects of the History of Byzantine silk weaving that 
emerge from a study of the topics outlined above, are indicated 
in appropriate segments around the middle of the circle. These are: 


Motifs and workshop practices. 

Fashions and fabrics. 

Church ceremonial. 

Hierarchy of dress. 

Imperial manufacture in the service of Imperial ceremonial 
and prestige. 

Foreign trade as a means of securing revenue, and military 
and naval aid. 

e Domestic manufacture primarily for home distribution. 


The role of silks in Byzantium 

The acquisition of data is quite a different matter from its in- 
terpretation. It is beyond the scope of this article to define the 
philosophical stances that could be taken within each discipline 
involved in the study of Byzantine silks, even if this were possi- 
ble. The experience of the author has been to work outwards from 
the material. The methodological framework presented represents 
aspects of Byzantine silk weaving that can be studied with 
reference to surviving or documented silks. The interpretation 
of the information gained through a study of these aspects using 
an inter-disciplinary approach of the kind suggested, must remain 
personal, according to the conscious or subconscious ideological 
stance of the individual researcher.!! A potential danger lies in 


11. Discussions on methodology have been prevalent in the last decade. Archaeological 
enquiry was spearheaded by C. Renfrew. See for example, C. Renfrew, Approaches 
to Social Archaeology (Edinburgh 1984). In art history M. Podro, The critical 
Historians of Art (Yale 1982) and The New Art History A.L. Rees and F. Borzello 
ed. (London 1986) can be compared. Some historical ideologies have been discussed, 
for example in The Philosophy of the Social Sciences 16.2 (1986) 101-105, and 197-210; 
16.4 (1986) 459-88. The nature of and the similarities or the differences between 
methodologies and ideologies in distinct disciplines forms a vast field of study, well 
beyond the bounds of the present discussion. 
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the temptation of applying ideology in the absence of thorough 
first hand experience of the surviving material. Some theories may 
work on paper but do they also work in practice? 

The data in general seems to point to a great emphasis on 
ceremonial and prestige through the use of silks. Silken ceremonial 
parades on secular and religious occasions and the use of special 
purples and silken robes underlined the prestige but also the piety 
of the Emperor. At a lower level silks were used to enforce a strict 
hierarchy of dress throughout the civil, military and ecclesiastical 
ranks of the Byzantine Empire. Less precious domestic silk pro- 
duction served the landed and noble classes primarily. They tried 
to ape the splendour of court dress and no doubt to furnish their 
homes with silks in the manner of the Eastern Mediterranean 
brides, whose silken dowry accounts adorn the Cairo Geniza 
archives: Stillmann (1972), Muthesius (forthcoming). 

Again on a political level the promise of silk trade concessions 
brought foreign military and naval aid to the rescue of besieged 
Byzantine territories on more than one occasion and diplomatic 
silks helped to secure advantageous marriage alliances: 
(Muthesius, 1982, 1984, 1990). 

The economic significance of the silk industry has received less 
attention in the light of the lack of sufficient statistical evidence. 
As mentioned earlier the problem here is that we do not have 
figures for the size of the silk industry. Also we do not know 
where the mulberry plantations were planted or how much tax 
was payable to the state for moricultural lands: Muthesius 
(1989:143-44). On present available information the economic 
significance of the Byzantine silk industry cannot be quantified. 
Nevertheless, essential processes and their economic significance 
can be described: Muthesius (forthcoming). 

The survival of a vast body of Eastern Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern silks in Western Europe does add fuel to the arguments 
against Pirenne’s thesis about the effects of the Arab invasions: 
Muthesius (trade, 1990). The survival of the silks also indicates 
the scope for Byzantine cultural influence on the West before the 
development of Latin silk weaving workshops. 

In centres where Byzantine silks could be copied, the artistic 
influence is remarkably clear. One insufficiently recognised and 
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under-stressed example is the replacement of traditional animal 
motifs by alien Byzantine hunter themes in Central Asian 
workshops of the tenth century. These assymetrical and irregular 
Byzantine hunter designs were difficult to weave and as a result 
often were mis-represented: Muthesius (1982, forthcoming). The 
Byzantine hunter silks of the eighth to ninth century transformed 
taste and colour preference in Central Asian workshops. The 
power of the silks to influence taste at a distance is perhaps 
nowhere else so graphically shown. In this instance trade acted 
as a catalyst for cultural influence. The impetus behind the 
development of Byzantine hunter theme silks may well have been 
Imperial: Muthesius (forthcoming), so that political, economic, 
artistic and cultural elements again become interwoven in a com- 
plex web. 

Byzantine silk weaving moves along a labyrinth of intricately 
inter-twined avenues with no short cuts between paths. The more 
that is understood about each aspect of the industry the greater 
the scope for the appreciation of the History of the Byzantine 
silk industry as a whole.* 


* The author is pleased to acknowledge the assistance of Wingate Scholarships in her 
research. 


Lucy Cavendish College, Cambridge 
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Note to the Figures 

All figures for the articles of A. Muthesius and R. Gooch, excluding the circular 
diagram, are from a forthcoming, ‘History of the Byzantine Silk Industry’ by A 
Muthesius. The figures were drawn by the author and produced for publication by 
R. Gooch. 
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. Aachan, Munster treasury, Imperial Byzantine Elephant $ Silk, detail. 
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Holy Wisdom and British foreign 
policy, 1918-1922: the St. Sophia 
redemption agitation 


ERIK GOLDSTEIN 


As the Ottoman Empire tottered towards its final collapse at the 
end of the First World War the fate of its various territorial com- 
ponents aroused the interest not only of other states, but of interest 
groups within those states. Britain in particular revealed a strong 
concern with this subject, having long been interested in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The end of the Ottoman Empire saw the 
legendary Lawrence of Arabia grasping the Arab lands, various 
secret treaties with the other Great Powers disposed of much of 
Anatolia, and the future of Turkish rule over Constantinople, 
that much sought after city, now hung in the balance. The final 
fate of the city would be decided at the postwar Paris Peace Con- 
ference. Of all of the spoils of the Ottomans none evoked such 
passions as that inspired by Constantinople — Byzantium, the 
Second Rome. If any building could epitomise the Europeans’ 
vision of this city it was the St Sophia, the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom, which since the fall of Constantinople in 1453 had been 
a mosque. With the end of Ottoman dominance an opportunity 
was seen by some of symbolically completing a crusade begun 
centuries before, with the expulsion of the Turks, and Islam, from 
Europe. Nothing could so symbolise a change of control at 
Constantinople than the reconversion of St Sophia into a church. 
This found support from those who wished to see the Turk ex- 
pelled bag and baggage from Europe. The philhellenes saw its 


The author is indebted to Professor George J. Marcopoulos of Tufts University and 
Gerald Studdert-Kennedy of the University of Birmingham for their comments on 
this paper. Access to and permission to quote from the papers of the St Sophia Redemp- 
tion Committee was made possible by courtesy of The Revd A.T. John Salter, A.K.C., 
General Secretary of the Anglican & Eastern Churches Association. 
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transfer to the Greek Orthodox church as indicating the resurgence 
of the Greek nation, and forming the backdrop to eventual Greek 
control of Constantinople. In Britain the focus of such views was 
the St Sophia Redemption Committee, which sought to restore 
the building to its original function. Now virtually forgotten, the 
agitation for the redemption of St Sophia was an emotive topic 
during the first months of peace. The supporters of this move- 
ment were not a group of fringe political cranks, and its members 
numbered two future foreign secretaries and many other promi- 
nent public figures. The popular agitation coordinated by this 
committee, and the opposition it encountered, illustrate some of 
the complexities at work in the formulation of a coherent Eastern 
Mediterranean policy for Britain. 

In dealing with the Eastern Mediterranean world in this period, 
and in dealing with the problems of Greece and the Ottoman 
Empire, it is sometimes easy to forget that Britain was also an 
East Mediterranean state. Both the Ottomans and the British had 
achieved their position by conquest, one arriving on horseback, 
the other arriving by ship. From the turn of the 19th century 
Britain had begun to establish its position in the region, and by 
1919 it controlled most of the Arab lands of the Middle East, 
had annexed Cyprus, and was part of a joint allied occupation 
of Constantinople. The impact of this was to generate a feeling 
in Britain that the British people had a right to play a role in the 
future of the region. The Ottoman Empire was dead, the final 
blow had been struck by the British, and their empire now emerged 
as the largest the world had ever seen. 

The Ottoman Empire had been a Moslem empire, with the 
sultan as the caliph ul Islam. The British Empire was a Christian 
empire, with the King-Emperor as Defender of the Faith. The 
British Empire however was even more complex than that of the 
Ottomans. It might be a Christian empire in parts, but as Lloyd 
George proudly proclaimed in 1919, *Great Britain was, perhaps, 
the greatest Mohammedan power’.! There were those in Britain 
nevertheless whose imperial vision was linked to their Christian 


1. Foreign Relations of the United States: Paris Peace Conference, vol. 5, p.756. 
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faith. Arthur Hirtzel of the India Office believed that, ‘The 
Empire . . . has been given to us as a means to that great end 
for which Christ came into the world, the redemption of the 
human race. That is to say, it has been given to us to make it 
Christian. This is to be Britain’s contribution to the redemption 
of mankind’.? Where better to start than with the redemption of 
a great, historic church. There were others, however, concerned 
with the stability of the empire, who had no desire to tread un- 
necessarily on the susceptibilities of its many Moslem subjects, 
particularly as they were mostly to be found in potentially volatile 
areas. The result was a tug of war between the Christian men 
of empire and the cautionary administrators of the raj.? 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 the final fate of the 
Ottoman lands were supposed to be determined by the victorious 
Great Powers. Britain’s prime strategic concern in the region was 
to secure the chief lines of communication to its Indian Empire. 
Many officials recognised that any attempt to also retain con- 
trol of the Straits, besides arousing Great Power opposition, would 
be a serious overstretching of strategic capabilities. The question 
therefore had two possible solutions, the city could remain 
Turkish, or it could again become a Greek metropolis. Possible 
variations on the latter idea included making the city a League 
of Nations mandate under Greek administration, or even mak- 
ing it the seat of the League. These ideas however were usually 
associated with removing Turkish sovereignty, and possibly the 
Turkish population, from its latest European toehold. As a result 
a policy debate developed between Philhellenes and pro-Turks, 
their arguments based on a mix of strategic, cultural, and religious 
concerns. 

The end of the Turkish empire, and the dispute as to the future 
of Constantinople, was linked to the philhellenic factor in British 
opinion. Inside and outside government circles there were influen- 
tial philhellenes who saw in the collapse of the Ottoman Empire 


2. Sir Arthur Hirtzel, The Church, The Empire, and The World (London 1919). 
3. On the problems of religion and the Indian Empire see, Gerald Studdert-Kennedy, 
British Christians, Indian Nationalists and the Raj (Oxford 1990). 
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an opportunity to at last achieve the Megali Idea.* British 
preparations for the postwar peace conference were centred on 
the Foreign Office’s Political Intelligence Department (PID). 
Several members of the department, and those later associated 
with it at the peace conference, were notable for their philhellenic, 
and turcophobic, ardour. The most important of these were: Sir 
Eyre Crowe, the driving force behind the British delegation at 
Paris and soon to be permanent under-secretary; James Headlam- 
Morley, the assistant director ofthe PID; Allen Leeper and Harold 
Nicolson, who were both involved with Balkan frontier questions; 
and Arnold Toynbee, who at this time was still seen as a strong 
philhellene, and who was the chief advisor on Near and Middle 
Eastern frontiers. 

Crowe and the other philhellenes saw the importance of Greece 
as a regional ally for Britain, an ally which would assist in pro- 
tecting British strategic interests while simultaneously reducing 
the strain on British resources. The Greece which had emerged 
under Venizelos was seen as the most likely and reliable ally. The 
Turkish Empire had collapsed, and this now prostrate enemy state 
seemed an unlikely ally, being now no more than the corpse of 
the old ‘sick man of Europe’. Even in death however the Ottoman 
Empire possessed one potential reliquary attribute, the sultan was 
still the caliph, which in turn made Constantinople a major city 
of Islam. Sensitivity to Moslem views was high among those con- 
cerned with the Indian Empire, which since the Indian Mutiny 
always feared a reawakening of the Moslem factor. Crowe realised 
that the prime adversaries of the idea of a Greater Greece would 
be the India Office, as he observed in early December 1918, ‘The 
govt of India see red when the word Moslem is mentioned' .? 

The hopes of the philhellenes were closely tied to the survival 
of the Greek premier, Eleftherios Venizelos, who was seen as the 
key to a pro-British Greece. Harold Nicolson within the Foreign 


4. Erik Goldstein, ‘Great Britain and Greater Greece, 1917-1920’, Historical Jour- 
nal 32/2 (1989), 339-56. 

5. FO 371/3417/192762/200096. Minute by Crowe, 7 Dec 1918. Foreign Office 
Papers, Public Record Office, London. 
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Office advised, ‘So long... as M. Venizelos remains in power 
little anxiety need be entertained as to the internal conditions of 
Greece, or her relations to this country’. Even outside the 
Foreign Office Venizelos exercised a powerful grip on the popular 
imagination. Sir Edwin Pears, one of the leading experts on the 
region, commented that, 


‘My sympathy for the Greeks is genuine and sincere. My belief in their future, 
especially under their great leader Venizelos, steadily grows . . . Indeed so 
great is my belief in him that I should hardly be unwilling to give him an 
absolutely free hand in the settlement of the fate of Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the Western Coast of the Aegean’.’ 
The political survival of Venizelos was therefore essential to those 
who saw Greece as an important ally, as well as to those who 
wished to see the Turks rolled back into Anatolia. 

There was a widespread belief that the Greek nation was once 
again vibrant and dynamic, having been relieved of the Turkish 
yoke, while their former masters were now thoroughly degenerate. 
The Rev J.A. Douglas pointed to, *. . . that widespread, virile, 
go-ahead Greek nation which is now thoroughly resurgent’.® 
Harold Nicolson argued that Britain would, *. . . be morally lack- 
ing if we allow this sensitive and progressive civilisation to be 
again subordinated to the Turks’.® Crowe was all for the Turks 
total ouster from Europe, observing that, ‘The policy of allow- 
ing the Turk to remain in Europe is so contrary to our most im- 
portant interests and so certain to involve the continuance of all 
the abomination associated with the Turks, that we cannot afford 
to treat this as a matter of just humouring Moslem feelings 
. . . Crowe was well aware that if the Turks were removed 
from Constantinople that the reconversion of St Sophia would 
probably follow. The New York Times, in supporting the 


6. FO 371/4355/f68/PC68. 
7. Sir Edwin Pears quoted in J.A. Douglas, The Redemption of Saint Sophia, 4th 
ed. (1920) 5. 
8. J.A. Douglas, ‘The Redemption of S. Sophia’ The Treasury (Feb. 1919) 360. 
9. FO 608/37/92/1/1/4392. Minute by Nicolson, 15 Mar. 1919. His comment was 
made in the context of the debate over the Asia Minor settlement. 
10. FO 608/52/120/1/3/316. Minute by Crowe, 22 Jan. 1919. 
11. FO 371/3417/192762/200096. Minute by Crowe, 7 Dec. 1918. 
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restoration of St Sophia, was led to comment during a critical 
phase in the peace negotiations that, 
‘To a power like England with great Muslim possessions these Mohammedan 
objections, the weight of which may quite conceivably have been 
overestimated, must be of importance, but it might be remembered that 
England is also a great Christian power, and British diplomacy should profit 
from reviewing its own unhappy Turkish policy in the nineteenth century’.! 
For the Christian imperialists Greek resurgence was very much 
linked to the struggle between Christianity and Islam. The editor 
of the Balkan Review observed that, ‘No matter how well we 
British got on with Mohammed in pre-1914 days — and most 
of us like him individually — we have taken up the battle of the 
native Christians’.!? Bernard Lucas, a prolific exponent of a 
popular missionary theology, was even blunter in his statement 
that, ‘If the Christian West does not establish an empire of Christ 
in the East, the non-Christian East will establish an anti-Christian 
empire in the West’.!4 The redemption of St Sophia was seen as 
symbolic of whether or not a Greater Greece centred on Con- 
stantinople, *. . . is again to be the focus of an enlightened and 
vitalising Christianity or is to continue to be held by the sword 
as the emblem of the decadent ascendancy of the Turk over the 
Christian peoples whom they hold in cruel subjection'.? The 
fate of St Sophia was therefore seen as indicative of what direc- 
tion British policy would take. 


The emergence of the St Sophia question 

St Sophia was an issue of obvious emotional significance in 
Greece. The Archbishop of Canterbury reported a conversation 
with the Metropolitan of Athens, Meletios, who advised that the 
future of St Sophia was one of the strongest emotional questions 
for the Greeks.!ó The British minister at Athens, Lord Granville, 
likewise reported views expressed to him that the reconversion 


12. Editorial, ‘Disposing of Turkey’, New York Times, 15 May 1919. 
13. *The Editor's Causerie', The Balkan Review 1/2 (Mar. 1919) 151-2. 
14. Bernard Lucas, The Empire of Christ (London 1907) 128. 

15. Douglas, The Redemption of S. Sophia (see n. 8 earlier) 360. 

16. FO 371/3417/192762/200096. Gaselee, 4 Dec. 1918. 
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of St Sophia, ‘... would have such an effect on all Greeks 
thoroughout the world that it would largely compensate for any 
disappointment which may be in store for them. If this can be 
done it is most desirable impression be given that it is due to M. 
Venizelos in order to take wind out of opposition". Granville's 
despatch provoked a furore in government circles, particularly 
among those with Indian connections. Lord Hardinge, a former 
viceroy, recommended against doing anything which would in- 
cite religious: fanaticism. Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, while accepting the desire to soothe the Greeks, 
considered that this had to be weighed against the need not to 
irritate the British Empire's vast Moslem population. For Montagu 
the choice was clear.!? This led the philhellenic Eyre Crowe to 
counter, ‘The India Office have Mahomedism on the brain’. 
Toynbee in an attempt to carry the philhellenic view argued that, 


C’ple is not a Moslem Holy City, nor S. Sofia a Moslem Holy Place. They 
are on an entirely different footing from the Mosque of Omar, Abrahim’s 
Tomb, Mecca, Medina, Verbela and Nejef. While it is politic on the one hand 
scrupulously to respect genuine holy places, it might savour of undue timidity 
to decide such a case as S. Sofia against the Orthodox Church, and might 
even lower our prestige with our Moslem subjects, who would attribute our 
policy to fear. 


He added the observation that when Britain agreed by the now 
lapsed 1915 Secret Treaty to allow the city to Russia, the reconver- 
sion of the church was implicitly understood. Indeed the Russian 
intention was made clear by Prince Trubetskoy in 1915 in a pam- 
phlet, Saint Sophia: Russia’s Hope and Calling.” It was against 
the backdrop of this debate that a member of the Foreign Office 
informed a leading Anglican churchman of the possibility that 
Constantinople might remain under Turkish, and therefore 
Moslem, rule. 


17. FO 371/3417/f192762/192762. Granville to Foreign Office, 20 Nov. 1918. 
18. Ibid., Minute by Hardings. 

19. Montagu to Balfour, 25 Nov. 1919. Montagu 694. Montagu Papers, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

20. FO 371/3417/f192762/196919. Minute by Crowe, 30 Nov. 1918. 

21. FO 371/3417/f192762/196919. Minute by Toynbee, 5 Dec. 1918. 

22. E.N. Trubetskoy, Saint Sophia: Russia’s Hope and Calling (London 1916). 
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Stephen Gaselee, temporarily employed at the Foreign Office, 
was himself an orientalist of note, having begun by teaching 
himself Coptic while still at school. A deeply religious individual, 
he had considered taking Anglican orders.? It was Gaselee who 
sparked the entire campaign to redeem St Sophia when he in- 
formed the Rev Fynes-Clinton just after the Armistice in 
November 1918 of the possibility of Constantinople remaining 
Turkish.?* Fynes-Clinton was one of the most colourful and 
controversial Anglican churchmen of his time, and on learning 
of Gaselee’s worries he became the chief promoter of a new 
pressure group, the St Sophia Redemption Committee.” He had 
long held an interest in the eastern churches and in 1906 had 
arranged the creation of the Anglican and Eastern Association 
out of two former organisations. His services in support of 
Britain’s wartime Orthodox allies had already been recognised 
in 1918 with decorations from Serbia and Greece.” Fynes- 
Clinton was capable of throwing himself with great verve and 
tenacity into any activity he felt strongly about. As the war came 


23. Stephen Gaselee (1882-1943). Educated Eton, King's College, Cambridge; tem- 
porary clerk, Foreign Office, 1916-19; librarian at the Foreign Office, 1920-43; C.M.G., 
1918; K.C.M.G., 1935. Author of Stories From the Christian East (1918). 

A.S.F. Gow. 'Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G.', Proceedings of the British Academy 
29 (1943) 441-61. 

24. The evidence for identifying Gaselee as Fynes-Clinton's source inside the Foreign 
Office is based on the fact that he was the only member of that office who had links 
with Fynes-Clinton, that Fynes-Clinton frequently referred to a friend inside the office, 
and that Gaslee had been busily trying on his own to stir up interest within Whitehall 
about St Sophia. See Fynes-Clinton to Archbishop of Canterbury, 15 Nov. 1918, 
Davidson Papers 32. Davidson Papers, Lambeth Palace Library. Minute by Gaselee 
on conversation with Archbishop of Canterbury, 4 Dec. 1918, FO 371/3417/192762/ 
20096. Fynes-Clinton to Hoare, 1 March 1919, Templewood Papers 1.8. Templewood 
Papers, University Library, Cambridge. 

25. Henry Joy Fynes-Clinton (1875-1959). Educ. King's Sch., Canterbury; Trinity 
Coll., Oxford; Ely Theological Coll. Founder of Anglican and Eastern Churches 
Assoc., and general secretary, 1906-20; General Secretary to Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's Eastern Churches Cttee, 1920-23; Director of the Catholic League, Fellow of 
College of Guardians of Walsingham. Fellow of the Royal Empire Society. Serbian 
Order of St Sava, 1st class, 1918; Greek Order of George I, 3rd class, 1918; Archpriest's 
Cross & cincture of Serbian Church, 1922; Russian archpriest's cross, 1930. 

26. The Serbs were the more generous with an award of the Order of St Sava first 
class, while the Greeks only bestowed the Order of St George 3rd class. 
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to a close, so too did the frenetic period of warwork, and Fynes- 
Clinton was now free to address new problems. He was provided 
with a timely focus for his energy by Gaselee’s information. 
Fynes-Clinton began by creating a pressure group to deal with 
this seeming crisis, focusing his efforts not specifically on the 
Turkish question but on the potentially more volatile and emo- 
tional target of St Sophia. Using as his base the Anglican and 
Eastern Association, he arranged for the creation of the new com- 
mittee on 18 December, with powers of cooption. What was en- 
visaged was a great ecumenical movement, which presumably 
would restore the church to the oecumenical patriarch. There was 
no shortage of Turcophobe Christians to recruit from, and an 
impressive committee was soon formed. Lord Bryce became chair- 
man, Sir Samuel Hoare, a future foreign secretary, was the 
honorary treasurer, and Fynes-Clinton became one of the 
honorary secretaries. Sir Henry Lunn provided office space. It 
was a commitee comprised of members with a history of 
philhellenic endeavours, as well as frequent anti-Turkish agita- 
tion. Lord Bryce, now best remembered for his writings on the 
United States, had during the late nineteenth century led agita- 
tion against Turkish mistreatment of Christian subjects. Indeed 
Bryce’s last public appearance in 1921, was at a meeting called 
for the liberation of Christian subjects from Turkish rule. As a 
presbyterian his chairmanship symbolised the ecumenical nature 
of the movement. Sir Henry Lunn combined business and 
religious interests in the region. Having started his career as a 
medical missionary in India he had later developed a successful 
travel business, with many links to Hellenic lands through his 
Hellenic Travellers Club. Dr Ronald Burrows, Principal of 
King’s College, London, and a staunch Venizelist, was a noted 


27. James Bryce, Ist viscount (1838-1922). Educated Trinity Coll., Oxford, B.A., 
1862; Barrister, Lincoln’s Inn, 1867; Regius Prof. of Civil Law, Oxford, 1870-93; 
M.P., 1880-1907; Under secretary for foreign affairs, 1886; ambassador to 
Washington, 1907-13; created viscount, 1914. 

28. Sir Henry Lunn (1859-1939). Educated Dublin University, M.A., B.Ch., M.D.; 
Indian Medical Missionary, 1887; invalided home, 1888; travelled with Lord Bryce, 
1906; Editor Review of the Churches: 1891-97, 1923-30. 
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Hellenist who played an instrumental role during 1918-19 in 
creating the new Koraes chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine 
History, Language and Literature at his college. Canon Arthur 
Headlam, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, a noted 
philhellene, was also conveniently the brother of James Headlam- 
Morley of the PID. Canon Headlam had already contacted his 
brother in early December advocating the possibility of St Sophia’s 
reconversion, views which Headlam-Morley duly circulated in the 
Foreign Office.” Two particularly active members were Rev 
J.A. Douglas, who in effect became the chief propagandist, and 
Athelstan Riley.9 Among other members of the committee were 
another future foreign secretary, Edward Wood MP (later Lord 
Halifax), and G.K. Chesterton. Non-Anglicans were represented 
by Dr Meyer for the Free Churches, Rev Shakespeare for the 
Baptists, and Msgr Bidwell for the Roman Catholics?! 


Ecumenical discord 

The first month of the committee’s existence proved an exam- 
ple of the difficulties of ecumenical relations. At the beginning 
of January Sir Stuart Coats, a Roman Catholic member of the 
committee, wrote to Fynes-Clinton about the question of what 
sort of Christian church St Sophia would become. So far it had 
been taken for granted that it would be Greek Orthodox, and 
would return to the control of the Oecumenical Patriarchate. The 
whole question was so closely linked with philhellenic ideas that 


29. Headlam to Headlam-Morley, 3 Dec. 1918. FO 371/3417/f192762/202226. 

30. Rev. John Albert Douglas. Educated Dulwich Coll.; ordained, 1894; chaplain 
British Embassy, Constantinople, 1903-04; vicar of St Luke’s, Camberwell, 1909-33; 
rector of St Michael Paternoster Royal, 1933-53; Principal, Society of the Faith, 
1906-56; deputy vice-chancellor, University of London, 1931. 

31. Minutes of the meetings of the committee, with lists of members can be found 
in the papers of the St Sophia Redemption Committee (hereinafter cited as SSRC). 
Copies of some documents are also in Templewood I.8. 

Rev. Frederick Meyer (1847-1929). Educated Regent’s Park Baptist College; presi- 
dent National Federation of Free Churches, 1904, 1920; minister, Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge, 1892-1907, 1915-21. 

Rt Rev Msgr Bidwell (d.1930). Educated King’s College, London and Accademia 
de nobli Ecclesiastici, Rome; Bishop Auxilliary to Archbishop of Westminster (Cardinal 
Bourne), 1917-30. 
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it was assumed, as the Greeks were almost all Orthodox, so the 
church would be. Coats pointed out however, with perfect 
historical accuracy, that in 1453 Constantinople had officially 
been in communion with Rome as a Uniate church. As such, he 
argued, St Sophia should continue as a Greek rite Uniate church. 
Msgr Bidwell, one of the Roman Catholics on the initial com- 
mittee, had forseen this problem and had recommended the simple 
expedient of referring to St Sophia being ‘handed over’ rather 
than ‘restored’ to the Greek Orthodox. Bidwell however later 
altered his views to a position that, while supporting the removal 
of Turkish control, he could not associate himself with any group 
which sought to determine the form of confession at St Sophia. 
The result of this dispute was to leave the committee an essen- 
tially protestant pressure group.” Eventually, as the committee’s 
plans began to encounter a surprising degree of resistance, suspi- 
cion of Roman Catholic intrigue began to emerge. 

The politics of the Anglican church were almost as complex 
as those surrounding the Ottoman Empire, with various factions 
of this diverse denomination seeking to pull it in their own 
favoured direction. Members such as Canon Headlam saw the 
redemption as the first step towards a reunion of the churches.* 

For the members of the Eastern and Anglican Association closer 
links with the Orthodox were clearly desirable, and it was hoped 
that they could look forward to the, *. . . potentiality of Inter- 
communion between England and the Eastern Church, which 
would be the almost certain prelude to complete Christian reunion 
were a Pan-Orthodox Council summoned to meet in a St Sophia 
redeemed by British arms’.** This in itself must have been 
worrying to the Roman Catholic hierarchy which had uneasy rela- 
tions with the Orthodox churches, and which still hoped to pro- 
mote its own Uniate variant as a form of ecclesiastical local option. 
Some members of the Anglican and Eastern Association were 


32. Coats to Fynes-Clinton, 4 Jan. 1919; Fynes-Clinton to Coats, 9 Jan. 1919; Coats 
to Fynes-Clinton, 13 Jan. 1919; T.W. Hunter for Bidwell to Fynes-Clinton, 14 Jan. 
1919. SSRC. 

33. Headlam to Headlam-Morley, 3 Dec. 1918. FO 371/3417/f192762/202226. 

34. Douglas, The Redemption of S. Sophia, 368. 
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suspicious of the motivations behind the Foreign Office’s seem- 
ing reluctance to champion the St Sophia issue, leading one 
member to write to Balfour of his conviction that the peace 
negotiations in Paris were being used as a cover for Roman 
Catholic intrigue at the Foreign Office by certain permanent 
officials, intrigue aimed in part at blocking the Orthodox 
church.?? The Turks would later try to take advantage of these 
sectarian divisions. 

Deep suspicion was aroused by the visit to Constantinople of 
Cardinal Bourne, the leader of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England and Wales. When Cardinal Gaspari, the papal secretary 
of state, while in Paris to observe the peace negotiations, gave 
an interview about St Sophia to the French press, which was 
conveniently summarised in the British Catholic Times, protes- 
tant fears were only increased. Gaspari took care to explain that 
from Rome's viewpoint the great church had been catholic longer 
than anything else, being only in schismatic hands from the time 
of Michael Cerularius to the Council of Florence. Douglas was 
immediately suspicious of Gaspari's motives, as he could not credit 
that Gaspari could expect St Sophia to be handed over to a group 
which could barely fill one small church in Pera. Douglas saw 
it rather as forming a plot with the Italians, or even the French, 
whose aspirations in the region were antagonistic to those of 
Britain. There was also the possible rivalry between pope and 
patriarch. Douglas with a clear preference for inter-communion 
with the Eastern, rather than the Roman, church deduced that 
Gaspari might, *. . . hold that the keeping the Orthodox in a state 
of paralysis is a vital interest, even the most vital interest, of the 
Holy See, and therefore may be taking a step to secure that there 
shall be ‘‘no change at Constantinople" '.?6 After the Greek 
landings in Anatolia in mid-May, with the prospect of a Greater 
Greece seemingly within reach, Douglas became more forthright 
about the Vatican's concerns, 


35. FO 371/4166/f717/61836. Mr Harrison (Golders Green) to Balfour, 12 Apr. 1919. 
36. Douglas, ‘Cardinal Gaspari and St Sophia’, The Church Times (2 May 1919). 
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‘The traditional diplomacy of the Vatican has certainly laboured for decades 
under the influence of what would happen if the Oecumenical Patriarch, a 
dangerous witness against Roman claims, even when half-buried in the slum 
of the Phanar and paralysed by Turkish tyranny, should emerge and be the 
symbol of a great and progressive Communion which functioned with glorious 
St Sophia as its mother church’.?” 
For good measure Douglas reminded his readers that Gaspari’s 
predecessors, ‘. . . did so much to place [eastern christianity] under 
the cruel oppression of the Turk’. This intra-Christian debate 
not only sapped the strength of the redemption agitation, and 
provided evidence of the ongoing schism which afflicted Chris- 
tian pressure campaigns, but would also provide the Turks with 
a welcome diplomatic weapon. 


The initial agitation 

Fynes-Clinton once embarked on this project charged straight 
ahead, leaving the more cautious Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Randall Davidson, doubting whether matters were, ‘. . . being 
handled very wisely’. He observed that 


‘Fynes-Clinton is wonderfully vigorous. He knows a great deal and he is un- 
tiring in his efforts of any matter he takes up, but I think we ought to have 
other leadership than this in these matters. I do not like saying anything to 
discredit a capable and most active man, but the danger is that he does not 
understand the principle of reticence in these affairs, or at all events he does 
not practice it’. 


The archbishop concluded that, *. . . I should urge caution with 
regard to a Committee about St Sophia’, Both the archbishop 
and the Foreign Office came to be deeply concerned as to the 
impact Fynes-Clinton’s activities might have on British interests. 

The archbishop while reluctant to initiate a popular movement 
on the St Sophia issue, undoubtedly felt the necessity to take some 
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action under the pressure of the St Sophia Redemption Commit- 
tee’s escalating activities. The archbishop therefore indicated to 
Gaselee that he was anxious that the government give no under- 
taking which would result in St Sophia remaining a mosque.” 
Gaselee of course lost no time in reporting a view so much in 
accord with his own ideas, especially as the Foreign Office was 
just completing its preparations for the peace conference, and 
he was undoubtedly anxious to at least get the St Sophia ques- 
tion onto the agenda. The chief British diplomat responsible for 
south east European questions, Sir Ralph Paget, was not unsym- 
pathetic, noting that, ‘The expulsion of the Turk from Europe 
would of course be the ideal solution. . .’. He observed however 
that when the St Sophia question had been mentioned earlier, 
doubtless in the flurry surrounding the Granville despatch, that, 
‘, . . the mere mention of the reversion of S. Sophia to the Greek 
Church was objected to’.*! Nicolson seizing this opportunity 
hurriedly added this to the peace brief as an option.” 

The St Sophia Redemption Committee embarked on a robust 
public pressure campaign, deluging the Foreign Office, and other 
relevant offices, with telegrams and memorials. Arthur Balfour, 
the foreign secretary, with the usual Whitehall distaste for mass 
popular pressure on government policy, had initially succeeded 
in slowing the momentum of the campaign by suggesting a 
memorial be prepared, approved by the archbishop, and sent to 
the prime minister.“ The signatories included nine members of 
parliament. Balfour’s ploy though did not succeed in slowing the 
campaign. A flood of literature poured from the pens of the com- 
mittee’s supporters. The Rev J.A. Douglas produced a small book, 
The Redemption of St Sophia which came out in early February 
1919, Within three weeks a second edition was needed. Other 
publications included, Give Back Saint Sophia, The Christian 
Claim to Saint Sophia, and The Great Church of Holy Wisdom: 
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A Plea For Its Restoration. Douglas’ views are quite represen- 
tative of the general line of argument. The redemption of the 
church was Britain’s duty, as the British fleet was now in the sea 
of Marmara, 


“Without treachery to Great Britain’s history and boasted calling, that fleet 
cannot sail away and leave the great Greek city of Constantinople a Turkish 
city, its Christian people in their underworld, and its Mother Church a 
mosque’. 
To the supporters of St Sophia’s redemption the Turk was an 
object of loathing, as Lord Bryce observed, ‘The Turk, fit only 
to conquer and to destroy, has been a curse to every country in 
which his foot has been planted’. It should be noted that 
occasionally some writers, such as Douglas, tried to calm the 
Indian faction by differentiating the Islam of the Turks from 
others, and suggesting that maybe the Sherif of Mecca, a British 
ally, would make a more proper caliph. Ronald Burrows argued 
that, ‘Is it not a poor compliment to the great Moslem world to 
shrink from disassociating it once and for all from the cruelties 
and treacheries of Turkey’.* There remains however a strong 
undercurrent of the old crusader Christian versus Moslem emo- 
tion, particularly in the church oriented propaganda, while the 
neater Hellenic versus Turk struggle appears in much of the 
general propaganda. 

Lord Bryce was well aware that these activities could cause a 
backlash, and he informed Toynbee, ‘. . . I have advised our 
friends to proceed cautiously, lest the pro-Turks should start an 
adverse campaign’.*’ Robert Vansittart, later to be a controver- 
sial permanent under-secretary and at this time very much involved 
in planning with the Middle East, thought Bryce's advice should 
be built upon, 
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‘Cannot an opportunity be taken — it is here offered — of checking this 
tendency to work up an artificial feeling about S. Sophia. Lord Bryce wd. 
be apparently willing to assist. There is probably no point where less genuine 
feeling gists in the west & where more genuine wrath wd. be roused in the 
East’. 
Bryce’s concern was indeed later played upon by the Foreign 
Office to help quell the redemption agitation. Vansittart, like most 
of those concerned with Moslem areas, reacted by being dubious 
of Greek claims. The committee’s supporters however were con- 
vinced that this was indeed an issue with mass appeal, 


‘If the whole Near Eastern world, Christian and Moslem, is now asking in 
whispers whether the year of Redemption has come for the Great Church 
or whether Christian England will hold the opportunity in her hands, and 
will refuse to use it, it is because its future is a matter of living, burning, 
passionate concern to many millions of men’.* 


The task of the committee therefore was to harness this latent 
passion and bring it to the attention of the government. 


The Foreign Office intervenes 

Fynes-Clinton was kept well informed by his friends at the 
Foreign Office as to developments, and he warned Bryce on 7 
February that their supporters at the Foreign Office were urging 
that the committee should push forward its case. This in fact does 
not seem unlikely. The treaty negotiations at Paris were now enter- 
ing a critical phase, and the Foreign Office’s philhellenic faction 
probably welcomed any effort which would distract their op- 
ponents within Whitehall, as well as bolstering their own views. 
Fynes-Clinton as a result advised Bryce that they must bring 
pressure to bear upon the delegates at the peace conference or 
their aim would be lost.? What Fynes-Clinton proposed was 
nothing less than a great public meeting in London calling for 
the reclamation of St Sophia for Christendom. 
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The great rally was planned for 19 February at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, which is on the far side of Parliament Square from 
the Palace of Westminster. Several notable figures agreed to ad- 
dress the gathering, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Bryce. Such a mass gathering, addressed by such 
worthies, could hardly be ignored, and fears were expressed within 
Whitehall of the impact on the Moslem and Turkish world. Direct 
action was now decided upon to halt the rally, and if possible 
to quash the agitation. 

Lord Curzon, who in the absence of Balfour at Paris was left 
in charge of the Foreign Office, took the lead in forestalling Fynes- 
Clinton’s plans. A former viceroy of India and one of those most 
concerned with Moslem opinion, he invited Bryce to meet with 
him at the House of Lords and, presumably as one peer of the 
realm to another, frightened Bryce with the report that, *. . . some 
people feared outrage (possibly blowing it up) on St Sophia’.*! 
This had the hoped for effect, and the badly shaken Bryce agreed 
to call off the rally. Curzon immediately sent his private secretary 
into the lobby to inform the press. He then held a similar meeting 
with the archbishop, who was to have addressed the meeting, and 
obtained his concurrence with the decision.” 

The sudden cancellation of the rally led to a mushrooming of 
accusation and suspicion on the part of the advocates of redemp- 
tion. Fynes-Clinton had already voiced the opinion that, ‘... 
opposition was arising on the part of International Finance, cer- 
tain American and Italian influences and Anglo-Indians . . .".? 
Sinister interpretations were placed particularly on the motiva- 
tion of the Foreign Office. Douglas commented that, ‘I must, 
however, express a daring doubt as to whether some Government 
official who did not wish the meeting to be held and who reckoned 
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that its dramatic abandonment would hamstring our movement, 
did not very clearly jump the thing’.’* Bryce’s action had cer- 
tainly taken the movement’s supporters unawares. As the Morn- 
ing Post reported, ‘The notice of the embargo was so short that 
few people knew of it, with the result that some six or seven hun- 
dred men and women . . . turned up at the Central Hall, only 
to find the doors locked’.? Interestingly the ultra-conservative 
Morning Post was the only newspaper to make any comment on 
this curious event, and there is clear evidence that the press had 
been asked to suppress any mention of the redemption agitation. 
In mid-March Hoare received a private communication from the 
acting editor of The Times informing him that, *. . . he had been 
asked to say nothing in the ‘‘Times’’ about our movement’.’® 

The actual genesis of events within the Foreign Office was less 
sinister than some suspected. The Foreign Office had known since 
the new year that Turkish forces had occupied the church prior 
to the allied arrival for fear that the Greeks would try to reconvert 
it. Admiral Webb, the assistant high commissioner at Constan- 
tinople, had visited the church and found one battalion of the 
30th Turkish regiment in occupation, though he noted that it was 
common practice to billet troops in mosques.” The attention of 
the Foreign Office was only drawn to the potential danger of the 
rally on 17 February. Presumably the Foreign Office had been 
occupied with the more complex issues of peacemaking and had 
not been keeping up with the domestic ecclesiastical news. On 
that day a Dutchman, van Bommel, who had been attached to 
the Dutch legation at Constantinople and who had done much 
to assist British prisoners of war, called at the Foreign Office to 
express his concern about the rally, and the impact it might have 
on the Moslem population of Constantinople. He had thought 
that, *. . . the Turks meant to blow the mosque up when the Allies 
reached Constantinople’, and he believed the building to be still 
in danger. It was on the basis of this interview that Curzon 
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hurriedly arranged to meet Bryce in an attempt to forestall a crisis; 
Paget together with a no doubt shaken Gaselee, was assigned the 
task of minimising press coverage as, *. . . well as stopping reports 
from going East; and Webb was notified to do what he could 
to protect St Sophia.” 

Fynes-Clinton and others involved with the St Sophia Redemp- 
tion Committee were, not surprisingly, displeased with Bryce's 
crawldown. His argument that, *The initiative was that of the 
Foreign Office, & the responsibility theirs, not mine', met a cold 
reception.” Several members suspected Bryce's account of the 
cancellation, and offered damning views of his veracity. The en- 
tire committee, with the exception of Dr Meyer of the Free Chur- 
ches, wanted to ask Bryce to resign. Meyer, however, was loath 
to lose the services of his fellow dissenter and wanted to give him, 
‘. .. a chance to throw in his lot whole heartedly with us in an 
anti-Turkish campaign’. Douglas observed at the time that 
Meyer, ‘. . . seems uneasy about *'ecclesiaticisa" & would be hap- 
pier with less Wisdom & more Turk'.$' Given the importance of 
the Free Churches to the movement's ecumenical claims it was 
decided to sound Bryce out, and on 28 February Douglas and 
Lunn called upon him. ‘They spoke plainly of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Committee with the cancelling of the meeting’. Bryce 
while again reiterating that he had acted out of concern for the 
safety of St Sophia, also made it clear that he, *. . . was willing 
to associate himself with an anti-Turk agitation', a commitment 
entirely consistent with a lifetime of such campaigning. Meyer 
was able to convince the committee to accept this change of em- 
phasis with the argument that it would be easier to carry the Free 
Churches, *. . . in an agitation plainly directed against Turkish 
domination over Christians, while the question of the Church 
would appeal less’. It was therefore decided to press forward 
on these more general lines. The result was an organisation which 
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had begun with the limited aim of restoring a historically Chris- 
tian church to Christian worship being transformed into a vehi- 
cle for general anti-Turkish activity. 

The treasurer of the St Sophia Redemption Committee, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, was infuriated by Bryce’s cancellation and by 
suspicion of Foreign Office motivation. He immediately put down 
a parliamentary question demanding an explanation of the facts. 
The Foreign Office, not surprisingly, found this question unfor- 
tunate, as yet again attracting attention to St Sophia. It was re- 
called that there had been similar talk during the Balkan War 
about the safety of the Great Mosque at Adrianople, and the 
Foreign Office believed, *. . . that Turkish politicians value St 
Sophia as a trump card. . .’. It was decided to try to placate 
Hoare with a private briefing. Hoare however took the oppor- 
tunity of pressing for a small delegation to be allowed to see the 
prime minister on the subject, an idea which met with little en- 
thusiasm on the part of Lord Curzon. Hoare threatened that if 
this request was not met the agitation would be renewed. An ex- 
asperated Foreign Office in despair asked Hoare, ‘. . . why it was 
necessary to have a public agitation . . .”. Nevertheless despite 
two visits from Curzon's private secretary, and a letter from the 
parliamentary under-secretary, Hoare was not to be dissuaded. 
The question was finally put on 11 March, and for his pains all 
Hoare received was a lecture on the Foreign Office's views as 
to publicity on such a delicate matter.‘ 

As a result of the controversy surrounding the public rally the 
committee was reorganised, with Bryce stepping down as chair- 
man to be replaced by the more belligerent Hoare. The commit- 
tee now changed tack, and embarked on a more general anti- 
Turkish campaign, reducing the prominence of the St Sophia issue. 
Indeed Canon Headlam had warned Fynes-Clinton as early as 
January against any precipitate action until the Turks were re- 
moved from Constantinople, lest it spark a Christian massacre 
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or the blowing up of the church. Bryce now happily argued in 
public that it was vital for public opinion to make it clear to the 
negotiators in Paris that the sooner they brought, “Turkish rule 
in Constantinople to a perpetual end, the better it will be for the 
world’. What was left unsaid was that the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe would vastly improve the chance of recon- 
secrating St Sophia. Anti-Turkish agitation was now seen as the 
main vehicle to achieve the committee’s aim. Douglas in writing 
to Hoare with the suggestion that he assume the chairmanship 
noted the committee’s desire, *. . to declare that it wishes most 
energetic action to be undertaken to demand the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe’.°’ Douglas subsequently observed that since 
the fiasco of the public meeting the only value in continuing, *. . . 
would be in order — after shedding all Laodiceans — to try a 
purely church & Free Church anti-Turkish agitation’ .© 

Bryce considered that a renewed attempt at a big public meeting 
would be a tactical error, as after the last fiasco it would be im- 
possible to get any of the big names to speak. Indeed an attempt 
at an alternative rally in Birmingham collapsed when Neville 
Chamberlain scared the local promoters as to the possible con- 
sequences. A memorial was now prepared and published to 
help attract some attention, and small church meetings were to 
be asked to pass resolutions to bring pressure on the prime 
minister. Here it was considered that the non-conformists could 
play a valuable role in convincing their erstwhile co-religionist 
in 10 Downing St.” As another step in the new campaign all the 
archdeacons in the British Isles were asked to write to the prime 
minister. This was a continuation of a general letter writing 
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campaign aimed at all senior ministers. When Montagu received 
one of the committee’s standard letters he moved quickly to halt 
any serious consideration of their proposals. Even in its new form 
the committee’s campaign was seen as being potentially inflam- 
matory to Moslem opinion. Montagu drafted a strong letter to 
Fynes-Clinton deprecating the committee’s activities and point- 
ing out that as, 


*. . . the representative in this country of 80 millions of our Mohammedan 

fellow subjects, I can only assure you that the movement which you are pro 

moting . . . will be regarded as evidence of anti-Mohammedan feeling in this 

country, the home of a Christian power which by its liberality has won and 

maintained the loyalty of the largest part of the Mohammedan world’. 
There is a nice ecumenical spirit in this draft, with Montagu, who 
was Jewish, writing to defend his fellow Moslem subjects, as the 
representative of a Christian empire. Montagu requested Lloyd 
George’s sanction to send this letter, but the prime minister wisely 
tried to let the issue die rather than exacerbate it by an exchange 
of letters which would doubtless become public. The prime 
minister’s philhellenism was undoubtedly an additional factor, 
and at Paris he generally sided with the philhellenes. 


The India Office view 

Montagu’s concern was entangled with the wider problem of 
Dominion status at international conferences, always a touchy 
issue in intra-empire politics. India was represented at Paris, as 
were the self-governing Dominions, by its own delegation. Mon- 
tagu was concerned that as it contained no Indian Moslems that 
it should at least be seen to be expressing the Indian Moslem point 
of view. The War Cabinet however decided unanimously that 
Montagu should not send his letter, as regardless of his reasons, 
it would be interpreted as representing government views. It was 
now Montagu who had to suffer the frustration of being the one 
to be gagged.” 
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The India Office consistently opposed any plans to enhance 
Greek power at the cost of the Turks, not out of any particular 
solicitude for Turkey but out of concern for the impact on 
Britain’s Moslem subjects in India. The Sultan now ruled over 
a much diminished empire, indeed it was uncertain how much 
would be left when various voracious claims for territory were 
settled. The sultan however was also the caliph — the leader of 
the world’s Moslems. The India Office was anxious that whatever 
else the peace settlement imposed on Turkey, that Britain at least 
should not be seen as acting against the sultan-caliph or against 
Islam. Nothing could have been more horrifying therefore than 
the sudden emergence of a wholly British movement, led by promi- 
nent individuals seemingly representative of England’s established 
church, which wanted to turn the best known mosque of the 
caliph’s capital into a Christian church! 

-Montagu was an individual easily excited by anything which 
he felt fell within his ministerial domain, and the perceived threat 
to the tranquillity of India was more than enough to set him off. 
Montagu had reacted strongly to Granville’s despatch of 
November, and as he informed Balfour at the time, 


‘I felt obliged, when I saw this letter, to call the attention of the Press to 
the matter and to urge upon them the desirability of avoiding references likely 
to hurt the feelings of our Mohammedan fellow-subjects, who have played 
so important a part in the defeat of the Turkish Empire. This is precisely 
the sort of question which profoundly affects Moslems in India . . a 


Montagu's strictures, together with Curzon and Foreign Office 

efforts to discourage public agitation on this issue did succeed 

in keeping the issue more or less out of the press. As Rev Douglas 
later bitterly noted, 

. .it leaked out that the official world was warning the Press not to discuss 

the future of Saint Sophia. No word appeared in the secular Press about 


Saint Sophia, and hardly a passing reference to Constantinople itself. The 
Press Bureau was at work. ^? 
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The Church Times observed that, ‘It is now no secret that public 
reference to the Restoration of Saint Sophia was strongly 
deprecated by the authorities for political reasons'."? Whitehall 
had obviously been busy in bringing its influence to bear upon 
the press. The Foreign and India Offices were not just concerned, 
however, about limiting the impact of public pressure on foreign 
policy formulation, but were very concerned about the effect on 
opinion in Moslem lands, as shown when Paget was charged with 
seeing not only that domestic press coverage was limited, but that 
reports of the agitation were stopped from going East." 


The situation at Constantinople 

Despite the best efforts of the government it was impossible 
to prevent news of the St Sophia Redemption agitation reaching 
Constantinople. The Foreign Office was concerned lest an attempt 
be made on the building by the Turks, and Admiral Webb was 
instructed as early as January 1919 to see it was protected.” 
Certainly the Turkish government by April was taking the idea 
seriously that St Sophia might be converted. Thomas Hohler, the 
British political agent at Constantinople, proposed that a solu- 
tion might be to turn the building into an architectural monu- 
ment, thereby removing the religious question, the solution in 
fact eventually adoped by Kemal Ataturk. The Grand Vizier, who 
saw Hohler about the St Sophia agitation was well aware of the 
inherent diplomatic potential of Christian devisiveness, which had 
already bedevilled the St Sophia Redemption Committee. The 
Grand Vizier coyly indicated that he had an offer of Papal sup- 
port, as the Vatican wished to block St Sophia becoming a Greek 
Orthodox church.?? 

Just as there existed an active philhellenic camp, so too was 
there a pro-Turk faction, and it was not long before a popular 
pressure group was busily at work opposing the redemption of 
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St Sophia. The Anglo-Ottoman Society took the lead in organis- 
ing the opposition, initially by composing a counter memorial. 
The society in writing to Balfour made clear that its membership 
was comprised of Englishmen, *. . . who have at heart the in- 
terests of Britain as a Muslim power’.® The Foreign Office 
found this campaign as unfortunate as the redemption agitation. 
What it wanted was no public discussion of such volatile issues. 
The supporters in parliament of the pro-Turks, or at least those 
concerned with Moslem reaction, took up the issue of St Sophia, 
the most active being Col Josiah Wedgewood. When the Foreign 
Office attempted to dissuade Wedgewood from putting a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons on the future of St Sophie he re- 
fused with the comment that, ‘The Moslems look to this House 
for protection or at least for sympathy. Personally I would sooner 
the place was blown up than used for Greek xtians to the outrage 
of our loyal fellow-subjects'.*! Balfour was by now heartily sick 
of the pressure for Britain to assume a special role in respect to 
Moslem susceptibilities. From the very beginning of the question 
he had advised caution, thinking that, *. . . our best policy is to 
hold altogether aloof from any interference in this problem which 
obviously arouses the most bitter religious feelings’ .? After fur- 
ther parliamentary questioning Balfour suggested that, *. . . it 
might be well if an early opportunity were taken of making it 
clear that His Majesty's Government are not ‘the principal pro- 
tectors of the Mahomedan religion in the world . . .’.8 It was 
decided to do this if an appropriate opportunity arose. 

The whole question of St Sophia took on a heightened air of 
crisis after 15 May 1919 when Greek forces landed at Smyrna, 
under British cover. This was the zenith of success for the pro- 
ponents of a Greater Greece. Venizelos would be able to negotiate 
from strength with Greek forces in place in this key piece of ir- 
redenta. The reports of atrocities committed by the Greek army 
in Asia Minor, and the resultant coalescing of Turkish national 
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opinion around the figure of Mustapha Kemal soon brought about 
a reconsideration of policy and a change in the politico-emotional 
climate. 

Reports began to arrive from Constantinople of a new sense 
of national and religious excitement. One of the most curious, 
though indicative, despatches reported a speech at a Constan- 
tinople mosque which claimed that, 


‘All the chaffeurs of our Ministers have been initiated into our secret organisa- 
tion, and they will blow up the motor cars to prevent any attempts at these 
being used as means of communication between important points, In the 
vaults under St Sophia, the Museum and other Mosques, which were Chris- 
tian churches, we have placed the necessary explosives to blow them up. These 
vaults are guarded by Unionist soldiers’ 84 
The Foreign Office dismissed the report as ‘vapourings’. It was 
observed that the quantity of explosives needed was considerable, 
and in any case the chauffeurs were presumably too sensible. 
Nevertheless the fears expressed by this despatch, and the possi- 
ble destruction suggested by Curzon to Bryce, proved well foun- 
ded. In March 1920 the British military commander at Constan- 
tinople, General Milne, alerted London that St Sophia was 
occupied by armed Turkish guards, and that any military action 
to remove them would probably result in its destruction. He 
recommended that a clause guaranteeing the building’s security 
be inserted in the peace treaty being drafted for Turkey, but the 
idea was rejected after discussion by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers.5? A suggestion that the mosque might be defended by 
Indian Moslem troops led the War Office to protest, *. . . that 
in view of public opinion in India, it is most undesirable to employ 
Mahammadan troops against the Turks if it can be avoided’ .* 
No further action on St Sophia was taken, and on 10 August 1920 
the Allies concluded the Treaty of Sèvres with the Sultan's rep- 
resentatives. By its terms the Sultan was to retain Constantinople, 


84. Capt LaFontaine, Control Officer, Kidikevy, 5 Jun. 1919. FO 371/4142/f71/ 
96939. Also in India Office L/P&S/11/154/3872. India Office Library, London. 

85. FO 371/5190/f550/E2959. 

86. FO 371/5190/f550/E3777. War Office to Foreign Office, 26 Apr. 1920. This 
view was based on the expressed views of the India Office. 
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and implicitly St Sophia would remain a mosque. Douglas sadly 
remarked, ‘It is a great disaster’.°’The whole question of St 
Sophia thereupon receded permanently from the diplomatic map. 

This then was the last gasp of the efforts to do something about 
St Sophia. Events had now begun to turn against the philhellenes. 
By concluding a peace treaty with the Sultan’s government, rather 
than with Kemal’s nationalists, the Allies became committed to 
attempting to preserve the monarchy, against the revolutionary 
movement led by Kemal. As a result such questions as the future 
of St Sophia could not be raised without further humiliating the 
Sultan, and therefore enhancing the prestige of Kemal. Greek 
actions in Asia Minor had discredited Greek claims of competence 
to govern the area, while the fall of Venizelos in November 1920 
caused a dramatic decline of pro-Greek sentiment in London. The 
new royalist government was viewed as untrustworthy, and 
memories of its supposed wartime pro-German sympathies led 
to its being treated as virtually an enemy government. The 
philhellenes within Whitehall clung to the concept of a Greater 
Greece, and predicted a Venizelist revival, but the fervour was 
gone. The military successes of Mustapha Kemal did the rest. In 
November 1922 the Turkish Nationalists took control of Con- 
stantinople, the last Ottoman sultan fled into exile aboard HMS 
Malaya, and a new era of Turkish history began. Nobody at the 
time predicted the extent of the reforms envisaged by Kemal, 
reforms which included the secularisation of the Turkish state, 
and in 1935 of St Sophia. No strong Moslem protest movement 
erupted, and the great symbol of the City entered a new phase 
of its existence, as a museum. All these developments caused 
barely a flutter. Whether or not it was due to the earlier agitation, 
by secularising St Sophia, Kemal at least succeeded in neutralis- 
ing the issue. The campaign for its ‘redemption’ however, had 
revealed some of the wider issues concerning British problems 
as an Eastern Mediterranean power. 


87. J.A. Douglas, ‘The Importance of St Sophia’, The Christian East 1/2 (June 
1920) 71-80. Written after the terms were announced, but before the formal signing. 
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The debate about the future of St Sophia can be seen as a 
microcosm of the greater debate over Britain’s future in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The simultaneously interlocking and con- 
tradictory interests of Philhellenes and pro-Turks, of exponents 
of Christianity and protectors of Islam were symptomatic of the 
problems facing British policy in the postwar period. The con- 
cerns of the British Empire by 1919 were geographically more 
diverse than those of any other power in history. British policy 
however managed to retain a reasonable degree of cohesiveness 
in most areas. Effectively British policy was one of two spheres, 
European and non-European, but the one region where Euro- 
pean and imperial interests came into conflict was the Aegean 
world, the traditional crossroads of East and West. 

The Europeanists tended to be philhellenes and supporters of 
an enhanced Greece which could serve as a viable regional counter- 
weight. This idea fitted a perceived historical pattern of the 
rollback of the Turk, and of Islam, from Europe. It was but a 
small matter to add a militant Christian element to this. Organised 
religion was still viewed as a powerful political force, though, 
as the St Sophia agitation revealed, not a determining one. The 
St Sophia agitation can be seen as the last in a series of anti- 
Turkish, and by implication anti-Moslem, campaigns which had 
enlivened the British political scene for decades. Such popular 
movements had even affected the political balance of the country. 
From Gladstone’s famous campaign against the Bulgarian 
atrocities to Bryce’s support for the persecuted Armenians there 
was a significant British interest in the plight of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The emotional exhaustion of the First World War, however, 
combined with the confused political situation of the region, 
together with high level government opposition, prevented the 
agitation achieving significant proportions. 

The political kaleidoscope which was the Aegean world of 
1919-20 prevented the implementation of any focused policy. The 
Greeks shifted from loyal allies under the venerated Venizelos 
to a parish state under a king, already deposed once with British 
connivance. The Turks had two governments simultaneously, the 
decayed sultanate and the dangerously revolutionary Kemal. 
Determining which state, or leader, to back was an impossible 
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task. The St Sophia agitation, though arguably peripheral to the 
greater issues of peacemaking, did help to draw the lines of debate, 
involving all the major British figures. Britain was seen as an 
Eastern Mediterranean power, but was this role merely strategic 
or could it be validated by some higher mission? The supporters 
of St Sophia’s redemption saw Britain’s future as linked to Greece, 
and thereby fulfilling a Christian mission. Their opponents saw 
Britain as an empire of marvellous diversity, and were conscious 
of the reality of the large number of Moslem subjects. Events 
in the end were determined not by a clear decision of London, 
but by the collapse of Greek military power and the triumph of 
Turkish arms. For Britain the crusader spirit belonged to a past 
age, and new realities now concerned British policy beyond the 
question of the control of holy places. The conflict though bet- 
ween support for Greek and Turk, Christian or Moslem would 
continue to bedevil Britain during its few decades of Eastern 
Mediterranean ascendancy, much as it did during the St Sophia 
agitation of 1919. 
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Koraes, Toynbee and the 
modern Greek heritage 


RODERICK BEATON 


At first sight it is nothing more than an accident of history that 
brings the names of the Greek philologist and patriot Adaman- 
dios Koraes and of the English historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
together: in 1919, Toynbee was appointed to be the first holder 
of the Koraes Chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, 
Language and Literature at King’s College in the University of 
London. The third component of my title introduces some rather 
more substantial common ground. The ‘heritage’ of the Modern 
Greek people from the ancient past plays a large part in the work 
of both — explicitly and at length in the writings of Koraes, less 
conspicuously but scarcely less fundamentally, as this paper will 
argue, in Toynbee’s mammoth investigation of the forces at work 
in shaping world history. 

On the face of it, however, the differences between the two 
scholars are much greater than the similarities; so great, indeed, 
that the very idea of discussing them together may seem far- 
fetched. On the one hand we have an expatriate Greek nationalist 
and classical scholar; on the other an English pioneer of com- 
parative world history whose brief encounter with Greek national- 
ism in action drove him, in Greek eyes at least, straight into the 
opposing Turkish camp. Koraes was a philologist, linguistic 
reformer and political pamphleteer, almost all of whose work is 
devoted to Greece; Toynbee was a historian whose magnum opus, 
A Study of History, apparently touches on the Greek world only 
in passing. Yet both were classical scholars by training, and 
Toynbee, for all his spectacular defection from the philhellenic 
cause, is throughout his prolific writings scarcely less obsessed 
than Koraes by the phenomenon of what he called in his last book, 
The Greeks and their Heritages. For Koraes, the geographical, 
cultural and linguistic link between the modern Greeks and their 
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classical past was to become the foundation for a new European 
state; for Toynbee precisely the same phenomenon was to become 
the cornerstone of a far-reaching theory of the entire history of 
the world. 

Adamandios Koraes was born in Smyrna, then an international 
trading centre of the Ottoman Empire, in 1748. He came of a 
mercantile family whose fortunes collapsed when he was in his 
twenties; from his family he acquired his early thirst for books 
and learning, as he testifies in his brief autobigraphy written in 
Paris at the age of eighty-one.! In 1782 he left his native Smyrna 
for France, never to return. At first he studied medicine at Mont- 
pellier, but the direction of his future interests was already becom- 
ing clear in the thesis he wrote for his final examinations: on 
Hippocrates. The year before the French Revolution he moved 
to Paris, where he remained for the rest of his long life. Always 
a prolific correspondent, some of his most vivid writings are the 
letters he wrote describing his firsthand experiences of the events 
of 1789 and of the Terror that followed. As the man of the 
Enlightenment he had already become, Koraes approved whole- 
heartedly of the Revolution, although not of its more gory 
excesses, and became for a time an enthusiastic supporter of 
Napoleon. 

When it looked as though Napoleon’s expedition to the eastern 
Mediterranean was going to overthrow the autocratic regime of 
the Ottoman Empire and liberate, among others, Koraes’ fellow 
Greeks, he wrote enthusiastic pamphlets urging his countrymen 
to rise to the French cause. By 1804 this dream had evaporated, 
and Koraes set about patiently preparing the way, as he saw it, 
for the Greeks to liberate themselves, by their own efforts. 
Although Koraes never completely abandoned direct propagan- 
da (which he always published anonymously or under a pseudo- 
nym), the main weapon with which he set about furnishing his 
compatriots’ arsenal was education, and particularly education 
in the ancient language, literature and morals of their forebears. 


1. Bios Adonavriov Kopań, suyypageis rapd tov iov (1833) = Koraes 1964 
A1: liii-10. For modern views of Koraes’ life and work see Chaconas 1968; Dimarás 
1977b; Henderson 1970: 142-158; Jeffreys 1985. 
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Thus began the remarkable series of editions of ancient Greek 
texts, with long introductions in the modern language, on which 
Koraes’ reputation as a scholar most securely rests. Thanks to 
a fruitful collaboration with the wealthy philanthropists, the 
Zosimäs brothers of Ioannina, these editions were produced in- 
expensively in large numbers and had a wide circulation in the 
Greek-speaking provinces of the Ottoman empire. 

The introductions to these and other editions and translations 
of ancient works expounded, over a thirty-year span, Koraes’ most 
profoundly held and influential beliefs: in the self-determination 
of democratically ruled nations; in the regeneration of modern 
Greece as the direct descendant of classical Greece; and in reform 
of the modern Greek language. On the first two of these his stand 
has been vindicated in the creation of a Greek nation state after 
the revolution against the Ottomans of 1821 (a move which Koraes 
himself saw as premature), and in the strong orientation of that 
state, particularly in its earliest years, towards the classical past 
to which it uncomprisingly declared itself heir. For his stand on 
these two issues, and his influential authority in promoting it 
among Greek-speakers, Koraes earned himself the unofficial 
reputation of ‘father of the Greek nation’.? 

Koraes’ views on the modern Greek language, however, have 
proved more controversial among his countrymen. Despite stiff 
opposition from contemporaries, it was Koraes’ prescription for 
a modern language purified as far as possible of all foreign and 
barbaric taint, that first found acceptance as the official language 
of independent Greece. But since the 1880s, ‘katharevousa’ as 
this purified idiom had come to be called, has aroused power- 
ful, on occasion violent, opposition; and in Greece today the name 
of Koraes is inextricably associated with a stultifying archaism 
in education and in all official speech and writing, which held 
sway in Greece until as recently as the fall of the regime of the 
Colonels in 1974. 

This was not entirely Koraes’ fault. The programme of language 
reform which he outlined at such length in scattered articles, 


2. See for example Daskaläkis 1965; Dimarás 1977b: 340. 
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letters and prefaces is in some respects contradictory; but Koraes 
is far ahead of many later contributions to the Greek language 
controversy in his recognition of the importance of usage as an 
important, although not the only, arbiter of what should be con- 
sidered ‘correct’ in a language. He repeatedly insisted (as those 
who later tried to implement his teaching often failed to do) that 
the ‘resurrection’ of ancient Greek, which some at this time 
seriously advocated, was neither possible nor desirable, and stated 
categorically that ‘only such authority may be allowed to those 
who embellish [the language] as does not render them incom- 
prehensible to the uneducated’ ? 

Koraes saw Modern Greek as a modern European language 
among other modern languages,* but at the same time with the 
special advantage, as he saw it, that it had remained closer than 
any other to its ancient source.? Essentially what Koraes pro- 
posed for modern Greek was what had several centuries before 
happened in the case of French — a vernacular or ‘vulgar’ tongue 
had become refined for the purposes of sophisticated converse, 
through recourse to its ancestor Latin, and the resulting idiom 
had in the fulness of time become relatively stable and codified 
in dictionaries and grammars. In Greece, despite the polarisa- 
tion of the ‘language question’, a very similar process has in fact 
been going on during the last fifty years, so that there too a 'stan- 
dard’ language based on actual usage has now come to be 
recognised. Although officially known as 'demotic' (the polar 


3. Engi&f n yAwoou eiva kowóv Kar ÖNLOTIKÖV 6AWV tov onoyoo000v KTTING, 
tóonv nóvov £&ovocía cvoyxopsítat EIG TOLG kaAAQ7iotéc AUTNG, don Sev tou 
Kápv&e aKatavontoug gc tov analdeurov Aadv (‘Atakta B' [1829] = Koraes 1964 
A2: 1254). 

4. H orjnepov AaAovpévn Sev sivat ovte Bápfapoc ovt EJAnvukri, aAAd véa véou 
£0vouc yAÀo004a, Ovyátnp Kal KANPOVGLOS naAaıds nrAovowotátnG yAG00nG TNS 
EAAnvicng (‘Ataxta A’ [1832] = Koraes 1964 A2: 1266). 

5. Anö ta onnepiva moditiopéva ng Evpwnng €8vn xavév (ooG Sev epóXaSe 
1óonv VANV tno RPOYOVIKNG Tov yYAWOONS, óonv EKANPOVOHTIGAHEV KaT’ eotuyíav 
nu£íc and touc MaAaLOvS ot véot ‘EAAnvEs (ibid). ‘Cet idiôme, issu de la langue des 
célèbres écrivains Grecs de l'Antiquité, comme l’Italien, le Francais et quelques autres 
langues de l'Europe le sont du Latin, a sur ces derniéres l'avantage de s'étre un peu 
moins écarté de sa source’, Mémoire sur l'état actuel de la civilisation dans la Gréce 
(1803 = Koraes 1983: 56). 
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opposite of the ‘katharevousa’ promoted in the name of Koraes), 
this language is in practice the outcome of a gradual process very 
similar to that proposed by Koraes and in some, although un- 
doubtedly not in all respects, would surely have deserved his 
approval.® 

Koraes’ more immediate achievement, on which his later 
authority ultimately rested, was in winning respect in France as 
the foremost classical scholar of his day.’ His purpose in editing 
a vast array of ancient Greek (in fact mainly Hellenistic) texts 
during the last thirty years of his life was very different from that 
of the native French classicist; and it seems to have been in recogni- 
tion of this fact that Koraes, despite his lack of means, turned 
down several offers of prestigious academic appointments. The 
express purpose of all this activity was none other than the libera- 
tion of his country; and the interest of these editions today lies 
mainly in the introductions where, alongside other writings both 
polemical and reflective, Koraes outlined his vision of a future 
Greek nation state. Koraes may have been the first to conceive 
of a liberated Greece in this political form; the other most in- 
fluential intellectual who had helped to pave the way for Greek 
independence, Rigas of Velestino, had by contrast urged a 
takeover of the existing Ottoman empire by the Greeks.® 

For Koraes, as for his German near-contemporary Herder, 
‘Language is the nation’.? Rigas’ more grandoise concept of a 
Greek commonwealth comprising all the linguistic and racial 


6. On the ‘resolution’ of the Greek language question since 1976 see Kriaräs 1984; 
Landsman 1989. 

7. ‘Korais, the first Modern Greek man of letters to be treated as an equal by Western 
intellectuals . . .. (Toynbee 1922: 332); cf. Baladié 1984. 

8. Rigas published his political ideas in Vienna in 1797 (= Rigas 1971); for com- 
parison and contrast with Koraes’ ideas see Toynbee 1981: 221-4; 233-4. 

9. H yAwoca siv’ to £0voc (‘Atakta B’ [1829] = Koraes 1964 A2: 1252; cf. 
Chaconas 1968: 58). The extent of the influence of Herder on Koraes has not been 
explored. Most studies of Koraes place the emphasis on his close relationship with 
the French Enlightenment and his dislike of things German. But Chaconas (1968: 
48-9; cf. 162) surely rightly emphasises his contacts with the Schlegels and adduces 
strong influence from Herder. However the authoritative study of the early recep- 
tion of Herder in Greek learned circles (which began as early as 1813) by Dimaras 
(1977a) makes no mention of Koraes. 
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constituents of the Ottoman empire may have been closer to 
eighteenth-century realities, at least in Eastern Europe. But Koraes 
approaches the spirit of nineteenth-century Romanticism in this 
as least: he sees the contemporary Greeks (T'poıkot) as the descen- 
dants and inheritors of the Hellenes (’EAAnves) of antiquity, 
although he is sadly aware that they have not inherited the level 
of culture of their ancestors. Through knowledge of their Hellenic 
past, the Greeks will be enabled to restore the glories of their 
ancestors.!! The parallel study of the ancient and of the modern 
forms of the language will enable the Greek of today to know 
his own heritage and so to preserve that heritage better.!* From 
here it seems to be only a small, and seemingly ineluctable step 
to routing the Ottoman conquerers in the military and political 
sphere as well, and establishing an enlightened republic on the 
site of ancient Hellas. 

Although he had read the history of the two thousand years 
that separated ancient Greece from the modern state he lived to 
see created out of the insurrection of 1821, Koraes shared the 
prejudices of the Enlightenment when it came to Byzantium. 
Koraes had read, among other 18th-century histories, Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and endorsed the lat- 
ter's contempt for the religious obscurantism and despotism of 
the medieval Byzantine empire.!? The Byzantines, for Koraes, 
could scarcely even be regarded as Greeks, since they called 
themselves not Hellenes but Popaíot (Romans), and one of the 
surest proofs of the decadence of their rule was that so many of 
their emperors were 'thrice-barbarous: Thracians, Bulgars, 


10. Atpöuntog Mapa8óvioc: LaAniopa roAenıotnpiov (1801 = Koraes 1964 Al: 
64). 


11. Xtoxaopoí autooxéóioi nepi ang g£AAnvucie nardelag xat yAGoonc, uépog 
devtepo (1805 = Koraes 1964 A2: 857). 

12. E€evpeic, kaOdc eyo, xóoo0v eivai ava-ykaía ELG TO VO grita y ovn TNV apxonévnv 
tov EAAnviko yévouc avayévvnow, n eino tnc EAAnuxtis yAwoons. (ZToxaopoi 
avtooyédsio1. . . HEPOSRPWTO = IIpoAgyóueva otnv éx6001 tov ALWIONIKOV tou 
HMoŝópov [1805 = Koraes 1964 A2: 848]). 

13. See Fassoulakis (forthcoming). 
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Illyrians, Triballi, Armenians’.'* The Greek element in this 
amalgam had become progressively demoralised through being 
made to bend the knee to these despotic and often alien rulers, 
who thus merely paved the way for their more abject enslave- 
ment to the Turk. It was not for some time after Koraes’ death 
that Greek historians and intellectuals began to recognise the im- 
portance of the Byzantine period, in substantiating the claim of 
Koraes and his successors that the modern Greek state was the 
direct descendant of the Hellas of antiquity. 

It is worth noting, however, that Koraes’ hostility to Byzan- 
tium does not, like Gibbon’s, extend to the Orthodox church. 
Koraes finds no difficulty in echoing the denunciations of the 
superstition and dogma of religious practice that were a common- 
place of the Enlightenment in France; but in doing so he is 
attacking not his own church but its historical arch-enemy, Roman 
Catholicism. For Orthodox Christianity Koraes maintains a 
qualified affection which is perhaps best represented in the story 
of the Chiot village priest nicknamed Papatrechas, which he 
elaborated in a series of prefaces to the first four books of the 
Iliad, that together are sometimes cited as the first modern Greek 
novel. The unlettered but spirited Papatrechas is the daily 
companion of Koraes’ alter ego, a scholar who has supposedly 
retired to the Chiot countryside to edit Homer in a village where 
Homer himself may once have lived. The learned narrator of this 


14. Avtoi (i.e. the Byzantine emperors) HET«KONIGAVTEG ENELTA TOV autokpatopikóv 
0póvov eic to BuCavtiov, ESMKavV Kal EL £oác, o tékva pov, TOLG l'oaukoóc, tov 
raAawv EXAfvov touc azoyóvouc, to óvoua vov Popnaíov, óvoua TO ozoíov ote 
EIG avTOUG nAEOV Sev ńpuo%ev, EREIÖN ta otpatevpata, avti yvnoíov Pouaíov 
Óyovav TOAAUKIG EIG TOV avtokpatopikóv Bpövov OpdKac, BouAyópouc, 
TAAvpiovs, Tpipadrdrovc, Apuevioug, Kat dAAoug Tolovtous, tpioBaphpápovg 
Seondtac’ tov onoiwv o Guydc éywe tócov PapvtEepoc, ócov KAL Ta OHTA tno 
EAAAS0G npavilovto ev peta TO GAAO, Kar or TaAainwpoı ‘EAANVEs Exacav Eas 
KGL to zpoyovikóv autóv óvoua, avti Ipaıkw@v (sic!) ovonaodevres Ponaioı 
(LéAmopa noepotýpov [1801 = Koraes 1964 A1: 65-6]). 

15. For a modern edition of the text see Koraes 1978. The argument that Papatrechas 
represents the first modern Greek novel is forcefully put by the editor of the text 
(Angélou 1978), and has been more recently repeated by the same writer (Angélou 
1989: 29-32) and by Michälis Möschos (1984). For a contrary view see Vitti 1988: 
8; 1989: 28. 
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tale learns from the naively homespun wisdom and enthusiasm 
of the country priest, and in return teaches him something of his 
own erudition. Elsewhere in Koraes’ writings the clergy are fre- 
quently criticised for their lack of learning, but rarely for more 
serious offences. Interestingly enough, such elements of Byzan- 
tine Orthodoxy as had been specifically attacked by Gibbon, 
Koraes attributes to western influence!!® 


The career of Arnold J. Toynbee (of which we now have an 
admirably documented study by William McNeill [1989]) inter- 
sected with the legacy of Koraes when in 1919 he took up his post 
as Koraes Professor at King’s College, London. On 7th October, 
in that year, Toynbee gave his inaugural lecture, in the presence 
of the Greek Minister in London, Ioannes Gennadios and the 
prime minister of Greece, Eleftherios Venizelos. Gennadios gave 
a short introduction in which he spelt out the purpose for which 
he, together with Venizelos and other prominent Greeks, had 
worked alongside Principal Burrows of King’s College to raise 
money and establish the chair." Gennadios refers to making ‘a 
beginning with the teaching of Byzantine History and Modern 
Greek Literature and Language in King’s College’. And he ends 
with a caution lest a chair graced with the name of Koraes should 
be used for ‘propagating the queer fances of Mr Psichari and 
his concert of sciolist youths’.!® The allusion here is to the 
demoticist movement which had been gathering momentum in 
and even beyond Greece since the publication of Psycharis’ 
linguistic broadside, thinly disguised as a travelogue, To ta&iöı 
pov in 1888. ‘Such a travesty’, Gennadios concludes, ‘cannot be 
possible when we inaugurate that Chair in the presence of him 
who has been its principal and far-sighted promoter, and when 
we entrust it to the accomplished scholar who will now address 
you’ (Toynbee 1919: 6). 


16. See in particular ‘Atakta A’ (1828 = Koraes 1964 A2: 1227-45) and Fassoulakis 
(forthcoming). 

17. Published together with Toynbee’s lecture (see Toynbee 1919). On the career 
of Gennadios see Nicol 1990. 

18. Toynbee 1919: 6; see also Clogg 1986: 42-4; 51 n. 93. 
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The sequel to this auspicious beginning is well known. Already 
on 15th May 1919, on the order of Venizelos, Greek troops had 
entered Smyrna, with the approval of the Great Powers then 
assembled in Paris to determine the fate of nations in the after- 
math of the First World War. The following year Venizelos fell 
from power. In 1921, denied a clear mandate by the Great Powers, 
the Greek army tried to consolidate and extend its base in 
Anatolia, only to be pushed back relentlessly to its original 
bridgehead of Smyrna by the newly formed forces of the Turkish 
Nationalists under Mustafa Kemal, later known as Atatiirk. At 
the beginning of September 1922, Turkish troops entered Smyrna, 
and the Greek quarter, comprising more than half of the city, 
was burnt to the ground. The Greek civilian population of 
Anatolia suffered literally untold losses as more than a million 
refugees were deported from Anatolia to Greece in 1923, in an 
unequal exchange for the Moslem population of Epiros, 
Macedonia and Crete. 

While these events were at their height, from January to 
September 1921, Toynbee, awarded study leave by the Universi- 
ty of London, travelled to Greece and throughout the warzone 
in Anatolia as a correspondent for the Manchester Guardian. He 
recorded his experiences, and much more, in a book which went 
to press at the end of March 1922, just six months before the 
final catastrophe of Smyrna. The book, entitled The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey, offers an analysis of the Greek- 
Turkish confrontation which is favourable to the Turkish 
Nationalists, and catalogues atrocities committed by the Greek 
army and police, some of which Toynbee had actually witnessed. 
This was infinitely worse to the Greek intellectual community than 
propagating the ‘queer fancies of sciolist youth’. The hue and 
cry lasted for some time; until in 1924 Toynbee submitted to over- 
whelming pressure and resigned.? 

There is clear evidence that Toynbee's elaborate theory of the 
rise and fall of civilisations, worked out in his magnum opus 


19. This story has been told in detail, and the behaviour of the participants analy- 
sed with exemplary fair-mindedness, by Richard Clogg (1986). 
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A Study of History, was already beginning to take recognisable 
form in his book of 1922, The Western Question in Greece and 
Turkey, indicatively subtitled, A Study in the Contact of Civilisa- 
tions. And since that book in turn had been shaped out of in- 
tensely felt personal experience (as the style of the book eloquently 
records at many points), it would not be an exaggeration to say 
that the whole complex edifice of Toynbee’s theory of history 
is a response to his personal involvement, both intellectual and 
physical, with Greek civilisation at a crucial moment in its, and 
his own, existence. It can hardly be coincidental that it was on 
the train home from Constantinople in 1921, on his way to write 
The Western Question, that Toynbee first jotted down, as he later 
described it, ‘a dozen headings which turned out to be the sub- 
jects of the principal divisions of my future book’ (McNeill 1989: 
110; cf. 95) — that is, of A Study of History. 

Up until his nine months’ stay in Anatolia and Greece, Toynbee 
had been an ardent philhellene. Already at the time of his 1919 
inaugural lecture he had begun to talk of civilisations in terms 
of living organisms; the Seljuk Turks who invaded Anatolia in 
the eleventh century he described in that lecture as ‘like a cancer 
in the heart of medieval Greece’ (1919: 23). The book that 
Toynbee wrote, in only six months after his return from the war- 
zone in Anatolia, is-an odd match of a grand theoretical concep- 
tion of the historical forces at work over more than two thou- 
sand years, with meticulous and vivid accounts of local events 
over a space of only nine months. And it is clear that these latter 
events, and particularly the ones that Toynbee and his wife 
actually witnessed, influenced him deeply. 

The Western Question is not a dispassionate, objective study 
— although it is a penetrating one and reveals an astonishing grasp 
both of current diplomatic and military manoeuvres and of the 
whole history of the region back to ancient times. Toynbee was 
not the first ardent philhellene to experience disillusion when faced 
with the brutalities of war and intercommunal strife. And beneath 
the surface of the book, particularly of its later chapters, lurks 
a profound irritation with the Greeks for failing to live up to the 
high moral standards that he himself, as an English classical 
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scholar and philhellene of his time, had foisted upon them.” 
The short-lived Greek administration of Smyrna, faced as he 
himself admits with an impossible task, proved itself no more 
competent or fair-minded in its treatment of its Turkish subjects 
than any other colonial regime. Toynbee, if we read between the 
lines of his history, felt let down by the Greeks. Disappointment 
and frustration at the failure of his own high ideals are evident 
in the following lines: ‘The continuity has been disrupted; the 
past offers not foundations but treacherous ruins; and the Greeks 
make things worse by digging down below the medieval stratum 
to memories of Ancient Hellenism’ (Toynbee 1922: 128). 

Like Koraes, Toynbee had a strong moral sense, coupled with 
active concern for the present and future as well as the past. The 
real target of the moral tale told in The Western Question is not 
in fact Greece at all but the western powers. The passage just 
quoted goes on, ‘For this folly we Westerners are largely to blame 
... and the book is, throughout, a consistent indictment of the 
policy of the West towards peoples in other parts of the world 
who, in Toynbee’s analysis, belong to different civilisations at 
different stages of development (cf. 1922: 348). 

Out of this very personal experience of disillusion, Toynbee 
laid the foundations for his theory of the rise and fall of civilisa- 
tions. Central to this theory are three principles which are already 
set out in The Western Question. Firstly, civilizations behave like 
living organisms;?! secondly, ‘civilisation’ itself is measured not 
by achievement or output but by the momentum with which a 


20. Privately he later confessed to very similar sentiments with regard to the Jews 
(McNeill 1989: 248). 

21. ‘Civilisations, like individuals, spring from two parents . . .' (1922: 12); ‘[Nature] 
will not suffer any of her creatures to pass out of existence until they have repro- 
duced their kind, and higher organisms [sc. civilisations] cannot do this except by 
intercourse with one another’ (1922: 363); ‘civilisations are not static conditions of 
societies but dynamic movements of an evolutionary kind’ (1934: 176). 
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society or group propels itself towards the future;?? and thirdly, 
in Toynbee’s own words, ‘relativity is as fundamental a law in 
human life as it now appears to be in the physical universe’ (1922: 
14; cf. 1934, 1-16). What this statement means in terms of history 
is that the ‘character’ of a particular people is not fixed and innate 
but is (in Toynbee’s words once again): ‘the product of the par- 
ticular political, social and economic environment in which they 
happen to find themselves for the time being’ (1922: 356-7). 

These three principles are inextricably bound together in 
Toynbee’s historical thought; and it is not hard to see how all 
of them strike at the heart of the Greek claim to historical con- 
tinuity from antiquity that had been articulated by Koraes and 
his successors down to our own day. Toynbee’s magnum opus, 
A Study of History, in thirteen parts published in ten large 
volumes, is quite a sledgehammer. That Toynbee considered the 
claimed continuity of Hellenic civilisation as more than a nut is 
also evident from the tenacity with which he returned to Greek 
history towards the end of his life, in Some Problems of Greek 
History (Toynbee 1969), in Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His 
World (Toynbee 1973) and in The Greeks and Their Heritages 
(published posthumously in 1981). 

Toynbee’s last book is a detailed résumé of the history actually 
claimed by the followers of Koraes as continuous, to which he 
remorselessly applies the principles that also informed his Study 


22. An important distinction, in Toynbee’s scheme, between civilisation and un- 
civilised, primitive, societies arises from their use of what he terms ‘mimesis’: ‘In 
primitive societies, as we know them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation 
of the living members and towards the dead ancestors who stand, unseen but not 
unfelt, at the back of the living elders, reinforcing their power and enhancing their 
prestige. In a society where mimesis is thus directed backward towards the past, custom 
rules and the society remains static. On the other hand, in societies in process of civiliza- 
tion, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities which command a following 
because they are pioneers on the road towards the common goal of human endeavours. 
In a society where mimesis is thus directed forward towards the future, ‘‘the cake 
of custom"' is broken and the Society is in dynamic motion along a course of change 
and growth’ (1934: 192). This passage does little more than generalise upon Toynbee’s 
more instinctive admiration for the Turkish Nationalists and distrust of the dependence 
of the opposing Greeks on invoking past glories, in The Western Question. 
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of History.” The most important of these for our purposes, 
because most evident in the later book, is Toynbee’s belief in 
momentum as a positive force, to which inertia or backward- 
looking revivalism corresponds as a negative.” Each successive 
stage of Greek civilisation has been built upon the foundations 
of the one before, but the ways in which this ‘heritage’, as Toynbee 
terms it, is handled at different periods varies greatly. Thus 
classical Greek civilisation draws on the heritage of the Minoan 
and Mycenaean civilisation that preceded it; the Byzantines 
similarly drew upon the heritage of classical Hellenism; and 
modern Greece, uniquely, has embraced a double heritage, both 
classical and Byzantine. As Toynbee puts it: ‘At each of the suc- 
cessive stages of the Greek people's history, the number of their 
heritages from the past has increased. Moreover, with the passage 
of time, these heritages have naturally become more and more 
alien. Yet their increasing irrelevance has not automatically 
diminished their prestige or caused them to lose their grip' 
(Toynbee 1981: 25). 

For Koraes, as for many other Greek thinkers since the early 
nineteenth century, it was the modern Greeks’ heritage from the 
past that entitled them to a special place among the nations of 
the modern world. In Toybee's system, by contrast, it will already 
be clear that a heritage is at best an ambivalent asset, at worst 
a positive handicap. The thesis of the book is that each successive 
stage of Greek civilisation has been weaker and more moribund 
than the last. The classical Greeks owed their artistic achievements 


23. The principles abstracted here are sufficiently fundamental to have survived the 
change of direction that McNeill and others have identified as the Achilles’ heel of 
the Study. 

24. By 1954 Toynbee's view of nationalism (which he had always regarded as a 
peculiarly western phenomenon) had hardened considerably. Nationalism he defines 
as a 'spiritual malady . . . engendered in the Western World by the impact of a Classical 
Hellenic ideal of political parochialism on the Western World's parochially variegated 
linguistic map' (1954: 74). In the same way the Renaissance in the west is presented 
as a regressive cultural movement, dominated by an unhealthy attachment to the 
Hellenic past (1954: 63). Just as Koraes had blamed the West for the features he most 
disliked in the Greek past, so Toynbee blames the Hellenic inheritance for much that 
he dislikes in the past of western Europe. 
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(in the political sphere Toynbee regarded classical civilisation as 
an unmitigated disaster [1981: vii]) to the relatively loose ties that 
bound them, through mythology and oral poetry, to their 
Mycenaean past. The Byzantines actually were very different from 
their classical predecessors; however, for Toynbee, ‘it was un- 
fortunate that they were not able to slough off their heritage from 
the Hellenic Greeks completely’ (1981: 82). The Byzantine 
reverence for the past, particularly in keeping the ancient language 
alive as an artificial medium for writing, enabled them to preserve 
a portion of their classical heritage, but at the cost of their own 
vitality and forward momentum. Finally the modern Greeks, far 
from ‘sloughing off’ the double heritage of ancient and Byzan- 
tine civilisation, have deliberately shouldered both, with disastrous 
results. The ill effects of clinging to classical civilisation can be 
seen, Toynbee argues, in the language question; while those of 
clinging to Byzantium were apparent in the ‘Great Idea’ of recon- 
quering Anatolia, whose demise he himself had witnessed in 1921 
(1981: 5-6; 268-70). 

This is not the time or place to attempt a critique of Toynbee’s 
theory of history. What I have tried to show is how that theory 
came into being, in part at least, as a deliberate antithesis to the 
claims of Koraes and others for the special and positive character 
of the Greek historical experience. And the most interesting con- 
clusion to emerge in the process is that Toynbee’s whole theory 
of world history is in essence merely an inversion of Koraes’ con- 
ception of the history of Greece. Viewed from this perspective, 
it matters little that Koraes and Toynbee gave diametrically op- 
posite evaluations to the same phenomena. For Koraes change 
is regrettable and continuity desirable; Toynbee simply reversed 
the equation, but the terms are the same, and they are the terms 
in which the case for modern Greek nationhood has been fought 
and won in the last two hundred years. The very fact that Toynbee, 
at the end of his life, could write of ‘the Greek people’s history’, 
and mean by it a timespan that may go back as far as 1900 BC, 
is a grudging concession that the tenacity of many generations 
of Greek-speakers in looking back in order to look forwards, is 
itself a historical fact worthy of explanation and study. 
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Toynbee himself has much to say on the various ways in which 
past and present interact in human societies, and he had 
already espoused an important principle that has been given a 
more programmatic extension by such modern thinkers as H.R. 
Jauss and Michel Foucault, namely that the past is largely inert 
until acted upon by living people in the present.?° But what 
Toynbee’s doctrine of forward-momentum failed to acknowledge, 
is that even the most seemingly regressive recourse to past models 
in whatever field of human activity is still of necessity a step into 
the future. As Koraes had to concede (with a twinge of regret, 
as one reads between the lines) about the ancient Greek language: 
‘Resurrection is impossible; only a part of these dead riches has 
it been vouchsafed to us to inherit, and also to adapt into our 
common tongue’.?’” To invoke or to seek to reclaim the past 
need be neither as baleful nor as regressive a process as Toynbee 
believed. 

Greek-speakers throughout the last millennium have proved 
themselves adept at building anew upon a heritage with a time- 
depth matched by hardly any other people in the world. This is 
not to imply that modern Greece should be regarded as simply 
the continuation of ancient Greek civilisation, as Koraes would 
have liked it to be but knew, probably, that it never could; nor 
that the tenacious revival of the past that characterises Greek 
culture since the time of Koraes has simply been an avoidance 
of more pressing and contemporary responsibilities, as Toynbee 
would have it. What emerges from our parallel reading of the 
work of Koraes and Toynbee is that this complex web of historical 
interconnections exists, and underpins not just the political in- 
stitutions of the Modern Greek nation, but also in the work of 


25. See Part X of A Study of History, entitled ‘Contacts between civilisations in 
time (Renaissances)’ (Toynbee 1954: 1-166). 

26. ‘Even a talent that we have inherited as our birthright will remain barren so 
long as we ourselves remain incapable of turning it to account’ (1954: 129); ‘our pic- 
ture of the past is always seen from the present observer’s standpoint and is always 
coloured by his present feelings and wishes and needs’ (1981: 6). 

27. H avéotaoig eivar adbvatoc: pépos ti uóvov and tov TAOUTOV tou VEKPOÖ 
TOUTOD LAG £ouyxopri8n va KÄNPOVOHTIOWHEV, kat va to GLVAPHÖCWHEV HE TNV 
Kolvijv yAdooay (‘Atakta B' [1829] = Koraes 1964 A2: 1254). 
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Toynbee, a far-reaching intellectual investigation of the ways in 
which human societies and institutions change across time. 

The legacy of the past, according to Toynbee, takes two distinct 
forms. The first consists of the unavoidable consequences or ef- 
fects of causes that have already taken place. Toynbee’s term for 
this, in his later writings after he had become influenced by Bud- 
dhism, is karma. It is in this sense that the past constitutes a fixed 
legacy with which nations, so less than individuals or institutions, 
have to learn to come to terms. It is also in this sense that the 
rather arid debate about the continuity of Hellenism from ancient 
times to the present has usually been carried on. The continuity 
of Hellenism is still today a contentious issue: to deny it is con- 
sidered unpatriotic in a Greek and in a foreigner is seen (and often 
intended) as a gratuitous attack on Greek integrity. This line of 
argument surely leadsto a dead end. The historical links between 
the various stages of the development of Greek culture surely lie, 
as George Thomson recognised, not in time-defying fixity but 
in a rolling process of change.?5 The history of Hellenism is a 
continuous series of discontinuities. 

But this is only half the story. Koraes did not in fact assume 
that continuity of culture existed between the I'poıkoi, as he 
termed the Greeks of his own day, and the Hellenes of antiqui- 
ty. The whole burden of his life’s work was directed towards ex- 
horting his fellow countrymen to prove themselves the heirs of 
the ancients. ‘Continuity’ beyond the biological line of kinship 
was not, for Koraes, something natural and God-given, but rather 
a goal to be worked for in the future. Here the issue is not ‘karma’, 
or the discernible effects in the present of causes in the past, but 
the conscious perception and creative use of the past, something 
which had also been recognised by Toynbee when he quoted with 
approval the saying of Benedetto Croce from 1917: ‘all history 
is contemporary history’ (1981: 6). 

In this sense, the heritage of the modern Greeks and of the 
Byzantines before them is also their own deliberate construct, 
whose painstaking creation and whose subsequent effects have 


28. See Thomson 1971, and Tziovas 1989, esp. p.300. 
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in turn become part of the past we all inherit today. The achieve- 
ment of Greek-speakers since the later middle ages in forging links 
with the distant past which are literally new, is vindicated as much 
by Toynbee’s negative obsession with it as by the exhortations 
of Koraes. And this creation of a continuous historical tradition 
out of the discontinuities of the history of southeastern Europe 
cannot by its nature be dismissed as imaginary or disproved in 
the face of historical facts. It is itself a historical fact. And it 
is this historical fact, whose significance is by no means confined 
to the Greek world, that the academic study of the Greeks and 
their ‘heritages’ is uniquely equipped to seek to understand. 


King’s College, London 


Note 

This paper is an expanded and rewritten version of an inaugural lecture given in the 
Koraes Chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, Language and Literature, 
King’s College, University of London on 22nd May 1989. Subsequent versions were 
additionally given as lectures at Indiana University at Bloomington and at the Onassis 
Center for Hellenic Studies, New York University, in October 1989. 
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New opportunities in storing, 
retrieving and publishing 
information 


REX GOOCH 


Introduction 

This article presents the conclusions of a Byzantinist and an In- 
formation Specialist working together to explore new solutions 
to age-old academic problems. It is the second of two related 
articles in this journal: the first is by Anna Muthesius. 

The problems are the familiar ones of storing information (in 
this case about silks), retrieving it and presenting it for publica- 
tion in lectures, journals and books. 

New solutions are made possible for many researchers through 
the power and capacity of medium-priced microcomputers, and 
through the recent development of inexpensive printers with 
typeset capability, colour scanners, and programs that perform 
relevant functions in a simple fashion. Use of Optical Character 
Recognition equipment (to read published papers) was not 
successful. 

The particular requirements were to use the same set of infor- 
mation so that 


@ it could be presented clearly, as in published (typeset) papers, 
or visuals for lectures 

@ items of information could be found without imposing a rigid 
classification (‘taxonomy is the enemy of retrieval’) 

@ visual images of objects could be presented alongside the in- 
formation pertaining to them 


We discuss here the conclusions, not the path taken at the time: 
indeed, as new possibilities presented themselves, the objectives 
expanded to take advantage of them. 
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Presentation and Publication 

(Please note that all the illustrations in these two articles have 
been reduced from their original A4 size.) 

The ultimate goal of many researchers is to produce papers 
or books: these are usually typeset as opposed to typewritten. 
There are many differences. Firstly, many characters are used 
in typesetting that are not to be found on a typewriter, such as 
opening quotes, and dashes of varying lengths. Secondly, typeset- 
ting gives an almost infinite variety of fonts and sizes with degrees 
of boldness and slant for use in giving a visual structure to the 
work (and also for distinguishing foreign words). 

The visual structure should clearly reflect the logical structure 
of the arguments presented: it can be a rude shock if an editor 
decides all the headings! The author will be held responsible for 
the impression given, and so needs to consider such structural 
matters even before much of the text has been written. However, 
it seems that many people read books, but few see how they are 
laid out. It is nowadays quite easy to produce drafts that look 
very similar to the final publication (such as this), so the author 
can more easily control his communication with his reader. 
Moreover, text that is properly prepared can be swiftly trans- 
formed into the different styles of various publications: as an ex- 
periment, a chapter from a forthcoming book on the history of 
the Byzantine silk industry was reprinted as if for The Computer 
Journal (Figure 1): the style is quite different from that of this 
journal or of the book. 

Few people are fortunate enough to have such DTP (Desk Top 
Publishing) equipment on their desks, yet most have access to 
some (there are 21 CTISS publishing centres alone in UK Univer- 
sities). The method of preparing text described later permits the 
great bulk of the work to be done on almost any computer equip- 
ment, so that the result is acceptable to many publishing systems, 
which could then produce a facsimile of this article in just a few 
minutes. 

As well as text, books contain other material such as tables, 
photographs and diagrams. Use of typographic capabilities can 
lend a visual structure to tables, often eliminating cumbersome 
footnotes from the typescript version. Figure 2 was originally 
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replete with notes: bolding and indents have been used to make 
clear the structure of the information, and small fonts enable 
related information to be shown together. Figure 2 in the preceding 
paper is also a kind of table with a hierarchy of information, but 
in this case the dating information has been presented graphic- 
ally, with shading used to differentiate certain periods from others. 

Figure 3 in this paper is logically a table, as it contains descrip- 
tions of silks with their catalogue numbers; classified by loca- 
tion within weave type, but with additional notes applying to cer- 
tain groups of silks. A table is impractical, because of the number 
of items which are potentially long; so indentation, font types, 
font sizes, bolding and italics have all been used to provide visual 
keys to the classifications. 

Producing line diagrams on a computer is easy, and the result 
looks neat. Figure 3 in the preceding paper uses different types 
of line, fonts and shading in an attempt to render clear complex 
relationships between a variety of objects. 

In the case of freehand diagrams the authors often prefer to 
draw something, then scan it into the computer, where it may 
be scaled and positioned before neat labels, straight lines and boxes 
are added (see Figure 4 in this paper, and Figures 4 and 5 in the 
previous paper). On the whole, the use of ‘paint’ software (as 
opposed to ‘drawing’ software) is to be avoided: what looks nice 
on the screen may look very ragged when printed. 

Photographs may be scanned in and look surprisingly good: 
this technique is useful to give verisimilitude to drafts, but the 
final publication should use the original photo for reasons of 
quality. 

Figure 1 in the preceding paper is an exception: it was produc- 
ed by instructing the printing device directly in the PostScript® 
language, which is not so easy: all the other diagrams have been 
produced using the same DTP program as produced the text. 

Curiously, one particular type of visual is difficult to handle. 
An example is twisted threads, where shading is used so that the 
reader may trace the threads, but the edges of the threads need 
to be sharp. 

For such things as conference proceedings and newsletters, the 
quality of desk-top printers is generally thought to be sufficient. 
For higher quality, the DTP program will produce either or both 
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of two forms of data on diskette: the first is called PostScript 
which may be given directly to a printing machine of a particular 
type; the second is ‘tagged ASCII’ which a skilled typesetter can 
rapidly transform into a form that his printer can use. The use 
of either of these forms assists rapid publication. 

Foils can be produced in the same way as paper. Large diagrams 
for seminars can either be produced on multiple A4 sheets, or 
enlarged on a copier: this has been very successful. 

It is most important that authors use the methodology sketch- 
ed out later: many people using word processors attempt to pro- 
duce a picture of the final document on screen, and this leads 
to such heavy revision work later that it is sometimes better to 
start again: the key is to describe what is required, rather than 
attempt to do it. An acid test is to look for two successive blanks 
or carriage returns: if they occur, the author is attempting to pro- 
duce an effect that should be achieved by other means at a later 
stage. This is one of the reasons why Optical Character Recogni- 
tion did not prove successful. 

The theme running through this section is that the author needs 
to be able to see at an early stage how his text and diagrams will 
finally look, in order to make things as clear as possible for the 
reader: the final method of printing is not relevant. One might 
call this theme ‘Desk top Drafting’. (Early versions will employ 
extra line space, and unjustified text to assist checking.) 


Storing and Retrieving Information 

Many researchers need to collect, store, investigate and 
disseminate information such as that in Figure 5, which is an ex- 
tract from an unpublished catalogue. 

The information in Figure 5 is of two forms. Formal informa- 
tion is circumscribed in various ways: it generally has to fit into 
a category, and its content may be strictly prescribed. For exam- 
ple, when filling in a form, there may be a category ‘Sex’ which 
may only contain M or an F. This is one of the most common 
and accepted ways of describing a person, yet there are occasions 
when the dichotomy is genetically false, and certain research is 
made impossible if amplifying remarks cannot be added. The bold 
M34 in the Figure 5 is an example of formal information. In 
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contrast, informal information has no limitations, and no 
categories. It may take the form of amplifying remarks (‘stolen 
from Vienna’) or additional information (“The legend of Pia 
is. . ."). 

The structure and content of formal information is often de- 
fined by international agreement (in the case of silks, by CIETA: 
the entries in Figure 5 conform, but they have informal infor- 
mation added). Many researchers will be accustomed to searching 
computer databases in a formal fashion by typing something like 
‘location = Vienna’, when all objects located in Vienna will be 
presented. By contrast, an information retrieval system is able 
to store and retrieve any word wherever it occurs, including in- 
formal notes. So a simple query *Vienna' would not only pro- 
duce all objects located in Vienna, but also objects with notes 
like *similar to Vienna catalogue 456'. Such a capability greatly 
enhances the usefulness of computers in research; in addition it 
is very convenient to have all the information about an object 
in one place. 

An example of such a program is Cardbox Plus®. This is easy 
to use, and can handle both formal and informal information. 
Moreover, the normal way of using it is interactive: there is no 
need to devise a complex query beforehand. The user may ask 
for all silks associated with Vienna, peruse them, decide to ex- 
clude all twills, peruse what is left, and indicate one-by-one which 
are of interest. The full information about each selected silk may 
then be extracted (for example for printing), or certain parts only 
may be taken (for example to produce a listing of weave type, 
catalogue number and location). 

However well an information retrieval system works, words 
are often a poor substitute for a picture — for example when 
an unusual design is involved. Fortunately, a new version of Card- 
box Plus can store coloured pictures with the information about 
an object. When the system presents on the screen the informa- 
tion about an object, a miniature coloured picture of the object 
is also presented (Plate 6), and the user can switch to a large pic- 
ture, and perhaps also a close-up of an interesting part. This 
capability is of great practical value. Words describing the object 
and its design still need to be present in order to retrieve it. The 
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colour scanner which takes a representation of a photograph into 
the computer is about the same cost as an expensive micro, so 
that the individual researcher would usually need to take his 
photographs (or even objects) to a centre which has one. The 
results are not of photographic quality, but are nevertheless ex- 
tremely useful. The micros required to use such a system are in 
the medium price range. 

Automated methods do require some discipline: for example, 
were a researcher free to use the word ‘sienna’ as a colour, another 
researcher looking for a brown object would not find it. For- 
tunately Cardbox Plus will list all the words used in a given 
category, so they may be standardised. There is no objection to 
using such a word in the informal part of the information. 

The whole ‘database’ may be sent to other researchers on 
diskette (or multiple diskettes if the pictures be included). For 
those who wish to view the information but do not need to change 
it, a special low cost version of the program is available. 


Methodology 

There are many pitfalls to be avoided in selection of programs 
and equipment: complexity of use, lack of support, lack of com- 
patibility so that allthe data has to be manually re-entered, and 
so on. 

The method recommended here starts by designing a screen 
layout for Cardbox Plus ie allocating a space on the screen for 
each item. Plate 6 shows the major items: more information about 
the object appears on another ‘page’ ofthe screen. For each new 
silk to be added, a blank version of Plate 6 is summoned, and 
the information typed in. Usefully, information can be prepared 
elsewhere on almost any computer, then given to Cardbox Plus. 
An example of such information might start: 


A:M34 C.i34 
B:Lyons, Musée Historique des Tissus 
C:904.III.3 (was 27.386) 
‘B?’ is called a tag: it identifies the information that follows as 


the second piece of information for this object, which Cardbox 
Plus has been told is LOCATION. 
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Essential to the method is that all information can be remov- 
ed from Cardbox Plus in exactly the same form. The items 
however may be selected so that just items for each silk relevant 
for a catalogue are extracted. 

A reasonable quality of layout and printing for the catalogue 
may be obtained by using a DTP program such a PageMaker® 
or Ventura Publisher®. The information from Cardbox Plus is 
not acceptable as such, but is easily transformed by a simple pro- 
gram. This program will also save the tedium of supplying all 
the headings many times. The program will produce the follow- 
ing, which is accepted by PageMaker. 


<M number>M34 C.i.34 

< location > LOCATIONS$Lyons, Musée Historique des Tissus 
« Catlg No. >CATALOGUE or INVENTORY NO.$904.III.3 
(was 27.386) 

where $ is actually a tab character. 


‘<M number >’ is again a tag: it tells PageMaker what follows. 
The tag could equally well be ‘<A>’ or ‘<anthing>’. 
PageMaker has been instructed that what follows « M number » 
has to be printed with certain margins, with certain justification, 
in a given type face, in a given size, with certain tab stops and 
so on. As most of the lines print the same way, the same tags 
could have been used, but that offends against the cardinal prin- 
ciple of describing information accurately, and would break the 
cycle (see below). On the other hand, it is economical to tell 
PageMaker that the definition of < Catlg No.» is the same as 
that of «location». Having given this information to 
PageMaker, a little attention to page breaks and a few other 
matters is required, then the catalogue is printed (Figure 5). 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the tags for publication 
still describe the logical purpose of the following text. The tags 
do not describe how the item is to be printed: that will be decid- 
ed at the last minute given the tag and the target publication. Thus 
a quotation is marked as such, regardless of whether it will appear 
in single or double quotes, on the same or separate lines, indented 
or not. This is termed ‘logical’ or ‘descriptive’ markup. 

If this principle be followed, then the text itself can be used 
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as a kind of database; eg all quotations could be extracted for 
an Appendix. 

Ideally the principles extend to detailed items within 
bibliographies or references. If the author’s last name, initials, 
date of publication etc., are clearly marked, then the bibliography 
can be transformed rapidly into any format desired: the date may 
appear first, last or not at all. This level of detailing requires some 
work, but is easily justified for catalogue entries, and also for 
bibliographies if they are re-used. One researcher keeps thousands 
of references on Cardbox Plus, then when a paper is written, rele- 
vant items can be found and extracted in a form to suit the jour- 
nal in question. l 

Again the fact that information can be taken from PageMaker 
in the same form it was given is essential. A simple program can 
transform the tags back to suit Cardbox Plus, and the informa- 
tion has been cycled from ‘database’ to publishing system and 
back again. This means that the author can start, or add informa- 
tion, at any point in the cycle. 

The equipment needed to prepare text for publication is of low 
cost: a simple word processing program or editor is also required. 
Such a program must be able to produce.plain ‘ASCII’, and not 
seek to impose its own ideas about blanks and tabs. The text 
prepared for this article actually began: 


<btitle> New Opportunities in Storing, Retrieving and 
Publishing Information. 

< bhead > Introduction 

< bauthor > Rex Gooch 

< bbody > This article presents the conclusions. . . 


where the b indicates that the styles are for BMGS. 

Information in this form is acceptable by a wide range of com- 
puters both large and small, and is welcomed by most publishers. 
Naturally, the methodology encompasses detail not presented in 
this article. To date, it has not been common to store purely tex- 
tual information (such as books) so that the entirety can be sear- 
ched: this will become more common as computer storage and 
power get cheaper. At the moment this practice is confined to 
special areas such as Shakespeare or Greek authors. 
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Conclusion 

This paper has outlined an economical and simple method, 
using readily available equipment, for maintaining both formal 
and informal information, including colour images. With a little 
extra effort, such information can be presented in a quality form 
for books, catalogues, visuals etc. 

Early consideration of typeset techniques is recommended dur- 
ing the preparation of text. 

The methodology.permits simple interchange between ‘data- 
base’ and publishing, and distribution in a form easily assimilable 
by a wide range of computers. 

The importance of describing an item or a paragraph in logical 
terms is stressed: that enables computers to serve both retrieval 
and publication requirements from the same base of information. 
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PROCESSES ESSENTIAL TO THE RUNNING OF THE SILK INDUSTRY 


tree, but the latter is a modern method that does not seem to 
be described in mediaeval sources. 


4.3 Cutting 


New trees could be grown from cuttings of existing stock 
using either whole branches or twigs that were rooted and 
replanted. One method was to prepare manure filled holes in 
the autumn ready to reccive cuttings of branches bound 
together in the following January. These branches were 
removed and untied in the third week of March, at which 
time individual branches were curled into a ring shape and 
reburied in a further series of holes, that had been prepared 
specificallyfor the purpose the previous autumn. Shoots 
sprang up from the buried branches and these were covered 
with one foot of soil. Once they had grown through this 
covering of soil the side leaves of the shoots were trimmed 
and within three years they grew into trees. 


4.4 Layering 


Layering involved depressing branches of trees or shoots 
of saplings and burying them under the ground whilst the 
siem of the plant remained upright. In the case of saplings all 
the side shoots in tum could be pulled towards the ground 
and covered with earth. For mature trees with sturdy branches 
this process was carried out using only the more pliable 
branches closest to the ground. The bark was stripped from 
the branches that were to be buried, so that subsequently new 
shoots could grow from them. In the space of a year these 
grew to a length of two or three feet and they could be cutoff 
ready for replanting. It was necessary to carry out this work 
under dry conditions, otherwise the buried branches were 
liable to rot away. Layering generally took place in Febru- 
ary to April and the resulting saplings were regularly wa- 
tered and manured. Today the same procedure is carried out 
in India, although there have been developments in this 
ancient technique to increase its efficiency. 


5. PLANTING, CROPPING AND PRUNING 


5.1 Planting - Mulberry grown from seed 


Mulberry seed could be set on terraced land as well as in 
flat regions. The seeds could be sown into hand dug trenches 
or scattered into ploughed furrows atany time between April 
and June. Manure was generally dug in at the same time. By 
the nineteenth century in China it had become regular 
practice to sow millet seed alongside the mulberry so that 
when both grew the millet would act to shade the young 
mulberry shoots. Rice ashes and grass too, could be strewn 
over the newly sown seed for extra protection, until the 
saplings grew to a height of a few inches. In the period up to 
the present century in China it was the practice to cut down 
the grown millet and the mulberry saplings at this stage and 
to allow them to shoot up again in the following spring. 
Since the beginning of this century however, it became usuat 
to allow the saplings to continue to grow and to apply peanut 
pulp as fertilizer to encourage rapid development, so that by 
August or September of the year of planting they reached a 
height of 30 to 35 inches. In the following January to 
February the seedlings were uprooted after the beds had 
been thoroughly watered and they were sorted for sale. 
Those with tap roots measuring two feet or more were 
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classed as top grade. In particular, the length of tap root 
reflected how well the earth had been prepared (dug and 
loosened) before planting. Inadequate preparation of the soil 
encouraged the growth of shorter tap roots and an undesir- 
able speading out of side roots. Second grade saplings had 
tap roots of only a foot's length. Any saplings that possessed 
an even shorter tap root than this were likely to be too weak 
to plant and so they were discarded. In 1925 in China one 
fifth of an acre of land could support up to 400,000 seedlings 
and it was reckoned that one man could tend an acre of land 
single handed. 


5.2 Planting of the seedlings 


Planting of the seedlings took place in the autumn. Four 
categorics of mulberry graded according to size, were culü- 
vated in China early this century: 

1. The bush (600-900 per quarter acre. Leaves ready 
for picking after 3-4 years.) 
The dwarf (400-700 per quarter acre. Leaves ready 
for picking after 3 years.) 
The high grown measuring 4-5 feet. (300-500 per 
quarter acre. Leaves gathered after 4 years.) 
The fully grown trees, measuring over 5 feet. (50- 
100 per quarter acre. Cut leaves after 6 years.) 

The ideal conditions for the cultivation of both black and 
white mulberry trees were level, moist, light and fertile 
soils. Rising ground and heavier soil were suitable only for 
the black mulberry. 


2. 


4. 


5.3 Cultivation 


As mentioned carlier the preparation of the soil is all 
important in mulberry cultivation. It must be well dug to 
allow the roots to penetrate the earth. Today in India a hand 
crow-bar or a plough is used to prepare the soil to a depth of 
between 30cm. and 50cm. The clods of earth that have been 
dug up are allowed to weather before being weeded and dug 
or ploughed back. Planting takes place during the rainy 
season. In Karnataka in southern India, this means at the 
onset of the July to August monsoons. In western India in 
Bengal, planting is favoured after the late monsoon of 
November. Spacing of the mulberry trees is an all-important 
consideration. The spacing depends on three variables: the 
type of mulberry, the method of cultivation and the climate 
of the region. Japan at present favours cultivation of small 
and medium bush mulberries as well as small trees (just over 
four foot tall). The actual spacing requirements for these 
different types of mulberry may be conveniently set out in 
chart form. 











Type Space between plants Space between rows 
smail bush 0.6-0.8m. 1.5-2.0m. 
medium bush 0.8-1.2m. 2.0-2.5m. 
small tree 1.2-2.0m. 2.5-3.0m. 








In India there is a difference in spacing between rainfed 
and irrigated mulberry, as not surprisingly the artificially 
watered mulberries grow much larger than their rainfed 
counterparts and naturally require more space. Generally, 
bushes rather than full grown, sturdy mulberry trees are 
cultivated in India. In wopical climates with intense and 
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DYE ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF PURPLE SILKS 



















SAMPLE INDIGO 


ppm 


Maastricht, St. Servatius, Inv. 10. 
Sample 1 
Sample 2 





Sens Cathedral reliquary pouch, Inv. 69. Purple. 
Purple 
Green. 

Maastricht, St. Servatius, Inv. 2. 

Sample 1 

Sample 2 











Sens grave find (impossible to analyse) 














Bamberg Diocesan Museum, lining of falconer mantle. 
Blue/Black 






Kaempferol 
Quercitin 













Purple 








Sens Cathedral, silk around neck of Becket chasuble 





Maastricht, St. Servatius, Inv. 25.1 





Maastricht, Sı. Servatius, Inv. 25.2 
(test ruined by presence of nylon backing) 











Berlin, Schloss Charlottenburg, Inv. 97137 





Odense, St. Knud, Eagle silk. 


Purple 
Green 





Sigersted D 12248 a 
Purple 


Brown 








Sigersted D 12248 b 
Blue 


Purple 














DIAGRAM PRODUCED ON IBM PERSONAL PUBLISHING EQUIPMENT 


Dye X is possibly of lichen origin. Spectra: Water 508 nm ; Ether 450 nm; Diethyl ketone 446, 480, 512,552, 
595 nm. 


Dye Y is unknown, and present in very small amounts. Spectra: Water 463, 483, 523 nm; Ether 467, 497, 
537 nm; Diethyl ketone 464, 492, 530 nm. 


Alizarin is C,,H,O,: purpurin is C,,H,O,(OH),. These are both red colouring matter extracted from the 
madder. 


Figure 2 
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Appendix B3 


Handlist of Eastern silks in Western shrines and treasuries 
before 1200 


A.i. Tabby weave: one warp, one weft 


Durham, Cathedral, Chapter House 
M121a,M121b. Unnumbered 


Le Puy, Cathedral treasury 


Stole and maniple of St. Cuthbert. Unpatterned white silk with an 
unpatterned red silk lining. 


Miniature protectors in the Bible of Bishop Theodulf (d. 820): 


M122a Pfister, no.Th 2 
M122b Pfister, no.Th 3 
M122c Pfister, no.Th 4 
M122d Pfister, no.Th 5 
MI122e Pfister, no.Th 6 
M122f Pfister, no.Th 9 
M122g Pfister, no.Th 11 
M122h Pfister, no.Th 12 
M122i Pfister, no.Th 13 
M122j Pfister, no.Th 14 
M122k Pfister, no.Th 15 
M1221 Pfister, no.Th 16 
Milan, St. Ambrogio, Diocesan museum 

M123 Capitani S3 
M124 Capitani S2 
M125 Capitani S6 


New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 


Unpatterned, white, semi-silk 
Unpatterned, dark green-blue, semi-silk. 
Unpattemed, white. 
Unpatterned, red. 
Unpatterned, red. 
Unpatterned, white. 
Unpattemed, brown. 
Unpatterned, white. 
Unpatterned, brown. 
Unpatterned, undyed yellow. 
Unpatterned, grey, semi-silk. 
Unpatterned, red. 


Lining of unpatterned, blue silk. 
Pallio of St. Ambrogio. 
Silk under the linen embroidered panels. 


Silks acting as miniature protectors: Weingarten missal (pre 1215): 


M126a ms. 710, folio 36v 
M126b ms. 710, folio 37v 
M126c ms. 710, folio 56r 
M126d ms. 710, folio 61r 
M126e ms. 710, folio 64v 
MI26f ms. 710, folio 76v 
M126g ms. 710, folio 112v 
M126h ms. 710, folio 114v 
M126i ms. 710, folio 122r 
M126j ms. 710, folio 125v 
M126k ms. 710, folio 132r 


White and golden yellow, unpauerned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpauerned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 
White and golden yellow, unpatterned. 


Figure 3 
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Figure 4 
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LOCATION 
ORIGIN 
CATALOGUE or INVENTORY NO. 


DIMENSIONS AND REPEAT SIZE 


DESCRIPTION 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
Weave: 
Warps: 
Weis: 
CONDITION 
DATE AND PROVENANCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PHOTO NO. or REPRODUCTION 


LOCATION 
CATALOGUE or INVENTORY NO. 
ORIGIN 


DIMENSIONS AND REPEAT SIZE 
DESCRIPTION 
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M34 C.i.34 


Lyons, Musée Historique des Tissus. 

904.1113 (was 27.386). 

Silk from relics of St. Austremoine, a1 St. Calmin, Mozac (Puy-de-Dome). 

73.5cm ht, 71cm max width. Medallion diam 80cm 

Almost the whole of one medallion survives and it houses paired, facing horses carrying two 
figures in Imperial, Byzantine costume, who plunge a spear into the throat of a rearing lion, 
positioned below the horses. The riders wear stirrups. A dog attacks the lions from undemeath. 
The riders are separated by a central tree. The medallions are bordered by a series of foliate 
motifs and at the bottom of the medallion border is part of a roundel that probably linked 
medallions set in horizontal rows. In the spandrels are curved tendrils and foliate designs. 
Design on deep-blue in red-brown, straw, light blue. 


IN, weft faced, twill. 

1 binding, 1 main. Twisted Z. 

Deep-blue, red-brown, straw, light-blue. Untwisted. 
Area of loss top right. Some surface weft wom. 

8th century. Byzantine. 

CIETA. Bulletin, 17 (1963) 14ff. with bibliography. 
CIETA. Bulletin, 17 (1963) pi. 2 (colour). 


M35 C.i.35 


Rome, Vatican, Museo Sacro. 

From the Sancta Sanctorum. 

Volbach, (1942) T 104 (1231) and T 105 (1258). T 105 from a silver reliquary casket. Two 
fragments originally one silk. 

T 104 68.7 x 33.6cm. Medallion diameter c. 32cm. T 105 31.5 x 27.5cm. Medallion diameter 
c. Wem. 

T 104 shows the Annunciation. T 105 depicts the Nativity. In both cases the scenes are in 
medallions with a border of foliate motifs, including ‘tear’ shaped leaves and heart shaped 
blossoms. The medallion borders are looped to form a small roundel to either side, top and 
bottom of each medallion and to link it with the next in horizontal rows. Palmetie designs are 
in the spandrels. In the Annunciation scene the Virgin sits on a throne to the left and an angel 
appears on the right with right arm extended and raised and left arm carrying a staff. Both figures 
are nimbed. In the Nativity scene, the Virgin is seated on the left, Joseph sits on the right. Above 
are child, ox and ass. Design on red ground in green, yellow-green, brown, blue, cream. 


1X2, weft faced, twill. 

1 binding, 1 main warp. Twisted Z. . 

Red, green, yellow-green, brown, blue, cream. Untwisted. 
T 104 fair. Some surface wefts worn. T 105 Loss to left, central tear, and surface weft worn. 
9th century, Byzantine. 

De Waal, R.Q., 1-2 (1888) 313. 

Lessing, (1900-13), pl. 6. 

Lauer, M.P., 13 (1906) 103. 

Grisar, (1908), 130. 

Falke, (1913), I, 51-2, pl. 68. 

Cecchelli, D., 7 (1926-27) 469. 

Longman, A B., 12 (1930) 115-30, pls.1, 2. 

Peirce & Tyler, (1934), 2, pls. 181-2. 

Bréhier, (1936), 98, pl. LXXXII. 

Volbach, (1942), 39-42, pls. XXIX-XXXI, XXV. 
Volbach, (1969), nos. 51, 52. 

Volbach, (1969), pls. 52, 51 (colour). 


M36 C.i.36 


Maastricht, St. Servatius. 

Unnumbered 

Originally one large piece from shrine of St. Servatius (d. 384). Now one larger and several 
smaller pieces. 

Largest c. 55 x 53cm. Medallions diameter c. 28cm. 

Horizontal row of medallions joined to one another by linking roundels top, bottom and to either 
side. The medallion borders and the roundels house undulatíng foliate motifs. In the spandrels 
large motifs with three leaves. Each medallion has a scene showing a pair of standing figures 
on a fluted column. The figures wear long skins and hold a lance and a shield. To either side 
above them are a pair of winged genii. To each side below is a small, kneeling figure in the 
process of sacrificing a bull. The silk has been called the *Dioscuridi' silk, but there is no proof 
that the figures represent Castor and Poliux. White, blue and green on red. 


12 
Figure 5 
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Some problems in the sources for 
the reign of the emperor Zeno 


AVSHALOM LANIADO 


Unlike the historiography of the sixth century, the historiography 
of the fifth century has been preserved but fragmentarily. One of 
the results is the fact that the reign of Zeno (474-491), among 
others, has been given little attention as a whole; various aspects 
of this reign have been studied more than once, but apart from 
an Inauguraldissertation written by Wilhelm Barth almost a hun- 
dred years ago, no comprehensive monograph has been written 
about the emperor and his reign. 

The aim of this article, however, is much more modest, name- 
ly to treat in detail the generally bad opinion the sources have 
of this ruler. This seems to be a preliminary step which should 
be taken before one tries to undertake a proper historical study 
of the man and his reign. Not that a modern historian should 
follow the judgements of the sources he has at his disposal, but 
in the case of Zeno it seems that the opinion of the sources has 
been taken for granted by modern scholars and adopted without 
further question, notably by E. Stein. Such an attitude is 
misleading, since the very fact that the source material is in- 
adequate makes it even harder for the modern scholar to evaluate 
the judgements of the sources, rather than becoming their victim. 

The sources will be examined by groups; first, historians who 
were Zeno’s contemporaries and wrote under his successor, 
Anastasius (491-518); second, ‘secular’ and ecclesiastical historians 
of the 6th century; third, an Italian historian of the mid-6th cen- 
tury, and finally, some non-historiographical texts. 


I — Zeno’s contemporaries 

The first author in question is Malchus of Philadelphia, a rhetor 
who very probably lived under Zeno and wrote his Byzantiaka, 
an historical account of the years 473-480, under Anastasius. Of 
his work there are fragments, in the Excerpta de Legationibus 
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and the Suda, and a short notice in the Bibliotheca of Photius.! 

For Malchus, Zeno was unwarlike by nature,? incompetent, 
but vainglorious and ambitious.’ The last of these reproaches is 
always understandable in a homo novus, while the search for glory 
is difficult both to prove or to refute. As for the unwarlikeness, 
Malchus takes it as a feature of Zeno’s character, and does not 
seem, in what remains of his work, to consider the possibility 
that it is a matter of policy; he refers to Zeno as ‘a very unwarlike 
man’ in a fragment dealing with Severus’ embassy to the Van- 
dals, as if insinuating that Zeno should rather have chosen war 
— and that only a few years after the disastrous expedition against 
the Vandals (468);* he then reports an instance where Zeno 
decided to go to war, to the delight of the soldiers, but then 
‘reverted to his own nature’.° On the other hand, Malchus is the 
main source for Zeno’s dealings with the two Gothic kings who 
commanded large Gothic forces in Thrace and Illyricum, 
Theoderic Strabo and Theoderic the Amal (later the ruler of 
Ostrogothic Italy — 493-526). Thus it is Malchus who makes it 
possible to interpret Zeno's unwarlikeness as a policy of playing 
off one military threat against the other.Ó It seems that on this 
point Malchus is doing less than justice to Zeno, by no means 
the only fifth century emperor who preferred diplomacy and 


1. On Maichus, his time, religion and work see: C. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, vol. IV, (Paris 1868) 111 (henceforward FHG); Laqueur, s.v. Malchos 
(2), RE Halbband 27 (Stuttgart 1928) coll. 853-7; Barry Baldwin, ‘Malchus of 
Philadelphia’, DOP 31 (1977) 91, 95-8, 102; R.C. Blockley, The Fragmentary Classiciz- 
ing Historians of the Later Roman Empire (Liverpool 1981) 72; also L.R. Cresci, 
Malco di Filadelfia — Frammenti (Napoli 1982) 21-4; this is the most recent edition 
of Malchus, and it is from this that I refer to his fragments, by number of fragment 
and page; the numbering of the fragments by Cresci is identical with that of Müller, 
except for fragments which the latter does not include in his edition; for the notice 
of Photius see Photius, Bibliothéque, éd. René Henry, vol. I (Paris 1959) cod. 78, 
pp.160-161. 

2. Malch. frg. 3, p.75; frg. 16, pp.97-8. 

3. Idem, frg. 9, pp.84-5; this fragment, from the Suda, is anonymous, but is general- 
ly held to be of Malchus'; see Cresci's remarks, ibid. 188. 

4. Idem, frg. 3, pp.75-6. 

5. Idem, frg. 16, pp.97-8; *. .. émei 5& eig tv abroü gepóuevog 6 Züvov 
üvexóÓpnos gvow...’. 

6. On this point cf. Blockley, op. cit. 81. 
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‘diplomatic subsidies’ to warfare." Yet Malchus is not the only 
source who speaks thus of Zeno; according to Damascius, in his 
Life of the pagan philosopher Isidore of Damascus, Zeno was 
a coward by nature, and according to John Lydus Zeno could 
not look at war even in pictures, and preferred to buy peace 
instead.® 

The other criticism by Malchus of Zeno is that of incompetence; 
he does not criticize him for being just unwise, but for lacking 
‘both the practical experience and the knowledge through which 
it is possible to govern states safely’. This claim is easy to refute; 
Zeno did not succeed to the throne as an inexperienced Kindkaiser, 
but following a career which included the posts of comes 
domesticorum, magister militum per Thracias, magister militum 
per Orientem, and magister militum praesentalis.? If experience 
is what counts, Zeno, at the time of his accession, had more ex- 
perience than any other Eastern emperor since Theodosius the 
Great. Again, Malchus’ criticism seems to be less than fair. 

Malchus makes an important general remark on Zeno's reign, 
namely that of venalité des offices. The villain of the piece is 


7. John of Antioch says that Theodosius II was unwarlike, that he lived in fear 
and that he achieved peace by money, not by arms (frg. 194, FHG IV, p.612); a much 
more popular emperor than Zeno, at least in the sources, namely Marcian, avoided 
war on the Vandals so that an aetiological anecdote had to be invented to explain 
it (see E.A. Thompson, ‘The foreign policies of Theodosius II and Marcian', 
Hermathena (1950) 68-9; 72-4); according to Zonaras, Marcian used to say that an 
emperor should not resort to arms so long as it is possible to live in peace (Zonaras, 
Chronographia, XIII, 25, 32, vol. III [ed. Th. Büttner-Wobst, CSHB, Bonn 1897] 
121); Zeno, as emperor, never went to war in person, but he was no exception among 
the emperors of the East for almost two centuries; the first emperor since Theodosius 
the Great who went on campaign in person was Tiberius Constantine (see E. Stein- 
J.-R Palanque, Histoire du bas-empire, I |Bruxelles, 1956] 225; 538, n. 20 — hencefor- 
ward Stein, Bas-empire); for interpretations of this phenomenon see H.-G. Beck, Senat 
und Volk von Konstantinopel, in SB Bayer. Akad. der Wiss. Phil. Hist. Kl. (1966) 
18-22 (reprinted in idem, Ideen und Realitäten in Byzanz, [London, Variorum 1974]; 
G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale (Paris 1974) 103-4. 

8. For Damascius’ remark see Photius, op. cit. VI, (Paris 1971) cod. 242, § 168, 
p.39; for John Lydus' remark see De Magistratibus, ed. Wuensch (Leipzig 1903) III, 45. 

9. A brief outline of Zeno's career is found in J.P. Martindale, The Prosopography 
of the Later Roman Empire, 11: 395-527 A.D. (Cambridge 1980) (henceforward PLRE 
ID), s.v Fl. Zenon 7, 1200-1201. 

10. Malch. frg. 9, pp.84-5. 
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here Sebastianus, praefectus praetorio Orientis 476-480.'! There 
is no reason to doubt his words, but he seems to ignore the 
enormous difficulties the government had in filling the treasury, 
left empty by Leo, Zeno's predecessor, due to the failure of the 
war against the Vandals.? Another charge against Zeno is that 
of careless lavishness (in a fragment dated to the beginning of 
his reign).!^ Once again, there is no reason to doubt Malchus' 
claim, but it is only part of the picture; Zeno had to survive on 
the throne in an unstable period (hence lavishness at home), and 
to purchase peace from the two Goths (hence heavy diplomatic 
subsidies). 

As one can see, Malchus is very critical of Zeno, if not hostile. 
It is only when making a comparison between him and Leo that 
Malchus has something good to say about Zeno: that he was not 
cruel by nature. Yet, in spite of the gaps in our knowledge of 
the period and the poor source material, enough is known to 
enable one not to accept Malchus' judgements at face value — 
partly due to what is known from Malchus himself. 

Malchus does not seem to have been used much by later authors, 
but he may have been indirectly used by John Zonaras, the twelfth 
century chronicler.!é Zonaras, in a way which is compatible with 
Malchus' criticism, says that Leo thought Zeno unworthy and 
unfitting to become emperor, and therefore made emperor his 
grand-son, Leo the Younger, who was Zeno's son." 


11. On him see PLRE II, s.v Sebastianus 5, 984-5. 

12. See A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) (reprinted in two 
volumes 1986) I, 393 (henceforward Jones, LRE). 

13. On the costs of the expedition against the Vandals see M.F. Hendy, Studies 
on the Byzantine Monetary Economy (Cambridge 1985) 221; Malchus also says that 
Zeno expended what Leo had left in the treasury (frg. 6, p.79; this fragment, dated 
to 474, Zeno's first year as emperor, is an anonymous one, preserved in the Suda; 
on its attribution to Malchus see the remarks of Cresci, ibid. 177-8). 

14. Ibid. 

15. For the comparison between Leo and Zeno see idem, frg. 9, p.84; for Malchus’ 
very critical opinion on Leo see frg. 2a, p.73; Baldwin thinks that Malchus is here 
less than fair towards Leo (art. cit. p.103). 

16. Laqueur, art. cit. col. 853. 

17. Zonar, Chron. XIV, 1, 28, vol. III, p.126. 
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The next author is Eustathius of Epiphania in Syria, who wrote 
an epitome of world history up to the twelfth year of Anastasius’ 
reign (502 A.D.).'® His work is known only from fragments, six 
preserved by the church historian Evagrius, one in the chronicle 
of John Malalas.!? In the second of these fragments Evagrius 
says that Leo gave his daughter Ariadne to Zeno, that Eustathius 
explains in his work where Zeno came from and why (literally, 
for the sake of what — tivoc te xapıv) Leo preferred him over 
everybody else.” Unfortunately, we cannot even guess from this 
fragment what Leo’s calculations were and whether or not 
Eustathius approved of them; nevertheless one finds here a con- 
tradiction with what Zonaras says about Leo and Zeno. 

In another fragment of Eustathius, as excerpted by Evagrius, 
Zeno appears as an accomplished intriguer; he plots against his 
mother-in-law, Verina (who, as some of the sources say, had been 
the chief force in plotting against him in 475, thus making him 
leave Constantinople and go into exile), then against Illus (himself 
a supporter of the same plot against Zeno, then an ally of his, 
then the leader of another revolt), and finally against Theoderic 
the Amal, who, due to Zeno’s intrigues, decided to leave the East 
and go with his men to Italy. Again, it would be risky to draw 
definite conclusions, but it seems that for Eustathius Zeno was 
a ruler who took the initiative against what he considered as poten- 
tial threats.?! But the fact that Zeno is depicted as an intriguer, 
not as an emperor punishing his enemies, is telling; every regime, 
not only an autocratic one, uses intrigue to survive, but the more 
a ruler uses the means of intrigue and subversion, the more he 
appears as a weak ruler, not a strong one. Eustathius is considered 


18. It is not known when Eustathius lived; he is already mentioned by Malalas, 
which does not exclude the possibility that he wrote under Justin I or early under 
Justinian; however, as he seems to have been very hostile to Zeno, but not on religious 
ground, it is more likely that he was his contemporary and therefore very probably 
wrote under Anastasius. 

19. Edited by Müller in FHG, vol. IV, pp.138-142. 

20. Fre. 2, FHG IV, p.138 = Evagrius, Historia Ecclesiastica, II, 15. 

21. Idem, frg. 4, FHG IV, pp.140-141 = Evagr. III, 27: note the use of the adverb 
6eDaaíoG; cf. Lydus, Mag. III, 45; *. . . abrög (sc. Zivov) nepi önusboeg Kal 
SAEBpov TÜV ev TEAEL tfj; noMteiacs &ypurvõv’. 
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by Müller the chief source Evagrius had for secular history.” 
Let us examine this author’s opinion of Zeno. 

Evagrius’ account of Zeno’s reign opens with a highly rhetorical 
invectiva; Zeno, once in power, became a slave to his vices, while 
his subjects suffered at the hands af enemies in the East and in 
the West.? When his shameful manners instigated a revolt (that 
of Basiliscus, the brother of Verina), Zeno did not resist, but gave 
up without battle — &vdpiKkov pév ob6£v SAWS &ppóvnogv — 
and fled to Isauria.”* Evagrius does not indicate any author as 
a source for that invectiva, but this may well be based upon 
Eustathius' work; otherwise it would be difficult to understand 
why Evagrius, who wrote about a century after Zeno's death, 
should be so hostile.” If, as is suggested here, Evagrius reflects 
Eustathius on this point, it may be concluded that the latter's 


22. See FHG IV, p.138; cf. Pauline Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus the Church His- 
torian (Louvain 1981) 7-8; 120; 140; for ecclesiastical affairs Evagrius used Zachariah 
of Mitylene, inspite of the fact that the latter was a monophysite (ibid. 8-9; 141). 

23. Evagr. III, 1-2; in $ 2 Evagrius mentions raids of the Scenites and invasions 
of the Huns and Massagets in Thracia; Wilhelm Barth, Kaiser Zeno (Diss. Basel 1894) 
22, n. 1, thinks those details derive from Eustathius, the Zenohasser, and are nothing 
more than rhetoric; cf. Allen, op. cit. 120-121; as for the nature of the vices themselves, 
in a passage in the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschus a woman prays to Maria, 
asking her to punish the emperor Zeno for having violated her daughter; Maria answers 
that she thought of doing so but did not, due to Zeno's alms-giving (Johannes Moschus, 
Pratum Spirituale, $ 175, MPG 87/3, col. 3044); another vice, less immoral, but unlike- 
ly to gain respect for an emperor, is the game of backgammon, or a game similar 
to this (on this see an epigram by Agathias Scholasticus in Anthologia Graeca IX, 482). 

24. Evagr. III, 3; a mid-6th century text, the Romana of Jordanes, gives an extreme- 
ly apologetical version of the same event; Zeno was in Chalcedon (not in Constantino- 
ple), on a processus (a formal exit of an emperor out of his palace or out of the capital), 
and when he heard about Basiliscus’ coronation, he preferred to go into exile with 
his wife rather than causing the Res publica any harm due to civil wars (Jordanes, 
Romana 342, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH AA, V/1 (Berlin 1882) 44); a unique ver- 
sion, it may sound, to a reader with a bit of imagination, as a sarcastic remark. 

25. One could argue, as Cresci does (p.35, n. 14), that Evagrius' hatred for Zeno 
has basically religious motives, but this opinion is to be rejected, first, since the 
rhetorical invectiva has nothing to do with religion or with church politics, secondly, 
since Evagrius writes about the Henoticon, the most important move in Zeno's religious 
policy, with no expressions of hatred or resentment; in other words, the link referred 
to by Cresci is not made by Evagrius himself. Besides, it seems that Evagrius was 
not hostile to the Henoticon, partly due to the fact that on ecclesiastical affairs he 
follows Zachariah of Mitylene; on this see Allen, op. cit. pp.12; 131-2. 
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view of Zeno was of an emperor who was an intriguer, addicted 
to his vices, and a coward as well. This last point Evagrius/ 
Eustathius would have in common with Malchus, but here, at 
least, there seems to be a better reason for that view; Zeno’s flight 
to Isauria.”© 

The next author is Candidus. His work (now lost) was read 
and summarized by Photius in his Bibliotheca." According to 
Photius, Candidus was a native of Isauria, he served as 
hypographeus to the most powerful men amongst the Isaurians, 
he was a Christian and a supporter of the 4th oecumenical coun- 
cil in Chalcedon (451) and wrote in three books the history of 
the reigns of Leo and Zeno (457-491).?? A detailed study of the 
summary of Photius led W.D. Burgess to the conclusion that Can- 
didus was not the Aypographeus of Zeno, but rather of Illus, or 
his brother Trocundes, and that he wrote his history under 
Anastasius, in favour of Illus, not Zeno.? From the summary 
of Photius one gets the impression that the Zeno of Candidus 
was a very passive one, as Burgess pointed out,?? yet Leo finds 
him suitable for the throne, tries to nominate him as emperor, 
but gives up due to opposition (again, contrary to Zonaras' 
account)?! 

No later writer indicates Candidus’ work as a source, but it 
is highly probable that his work was used by John of Antioch 
for his account of the breach between Zeno and Illus and the revolt 
that followed.? Candidus’ own account of these events, which 
had been included in the third and last book of his work, has 
not been summarized by Photius but in a very brief sentence, 


26. Malalas too used Eustathius as a source, but as he used other sources too, he 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

27. Photius, op. cit. vol. I, cod. 79, pp.161-166 (henceforward Candidus). 

28. Ibid. p.162. 

29. William Douglas Burgess, The Isaurians in the fifth century A.D. (Diss., 
Madison, Wisconsin 1985) 217; 219; 234-240. 

30. Ibid. 245. 

31. Candidus, 163. 

32. John of Antioch's account is edited in the Excerpta de Insidiis of Constantine 
VII (Berlin 1905) as frg. 98 (136-140), and by Müller as frg. 214, FHG IV, 620-621; 
FHG V, 27-8. 
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which could not be used for a comparison with the account of 
John of Antioch. However, Illus is treated very favourably both 
in Photius’ summary of Candidus’ first two books? and by 
John of Antioch,” who, at the same time, is very unfavourable 
to Zeno as well; he, not Illus, is blamed for the breach, and later 
on he is unwilling to forgive his former friend and supporter.?? 

We may conclude that Candidus' opinion of Zeno very prob- 
ably was an unfavourable one: passivity, and unfairness towards 
Illus, a friend and supporter, who may have been the hero of 
Candidus' lost work. 

Another account written under Anastasius is the so-called 
Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite.** It was written in Syriac by an 
Edessan clergyman, perhaps in the year 507 A.D.” The main 
subject in this chronicle is the war between the- Eastern empire 
and Persia in the years 502-506, during which the Persians cap- 
tured the city of Amida. The detailed account, running from 494 
to 506 is focused on Edessa and is one of the most interesting 
historical accounts of late Antiquity. The aim of the writer, as 
he himself says, is to show that Anastasius was not responsible 
for the war and its sorrows; it was God's punishment, through 
the Persians, for men's sins.?? Preceding the detailed account, 
the author reviews the origins of the war, using both written and 


33. Candidus, 164, ll. 48-9; 165, Il. 16-18. 

34. Illus’ last moments are described with sympathy and even sentimentality; in 
one instance the narrative reads like hagiography, as lightning and thunder follow 
Illus’ execution (frg. 214/11, FHG V, 28); cf. Burgess 232; E.W. Brooks, ‘The emperor 
Zenon and the Isaurians', EHR (1893) 231. 

35. Frg. 214/1, FHG IV, 620; frg. 214/7, FHG V, 27; according to Cramer (refer- 
red to in FHG IV, 618) Candidus was John of Antioch's source for the reign of Zeno. 
His assumption is borne out by a parallel between Photius’ summary of Candidus 
and John of Antioch's account of the revolt of Basiliscus; both write that Zeno was 
misled by Verina and therefore fled from Constantinople (Candidus, 164; Jo. Antioch, 
frg. 210, FHG IV, 618); another point in favour of Cramer's opinion is a remark 
made by John of Antioch on Illus: ‘iv mpdc tò Onaaupile tàs ópyàc &mriósvoc' 
(frg. 211, FHG IV, 618); besides, Zeno is blamed for having plotted against Illus 
and having tried to kill him through Paulus, an oiketes of his’ (ibid.). 

36. Edited and translated by W. Wright, The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite 
(Cambridge 1882) and it is from his translation that I quote. 

37. Ibid. ix. 

38. Ibid. $ vi, 6; $ xxi, 14. 
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oral information (including ambassadors’, from both sides, whom 
he met),? and he has some interesting remarks on Zeno’s 
foreign policy. 

The author points out the guid pro quo the Romans (whom 
he calls Greeks) get in exchange for the money they pay to the 
Persians; defence against the Huns. He then says that when the 
Persian king Peroz (459-464) became the Huns’ prisoner, Zeno 
paid them for his release. Considering the defence the Romans 
get in exchange, this act of Zeno’s seems to be one of statesman- 
ship, and not one of cowardice or prodigality.*! 

On the other hand, when opportunity arises, Zeno stops the 
payments. That is when Peroz is succeeded by his brother Balash 
(484-488), who was fond of peace (and therefore, in the eyes of 
the Romans, both useless against potential common enemies, and 
not dangerous to the Romans themselves). His treasury was 
empty, but Zeno, preoccupied with the war against Illus and aware 
of the fact that the latter had sent money to the Persians, refused 
to pay. Alluding to the Persians’ unwillingness to implement the 
agreement which they had made with the emperor Jovian (363-4), 
by not restoring Nisibis to the Romans, he adds: ‘The taxes of 
Nisibis which thou receivest are enough for thee, which for many 
years past have been due to the Greeks’. 

Pennyless Balash is dethroned and blinded, and in his stead 
Kawad becomes King (488-531); asking for money, he is refused 
by Zeno’s successor, Anastasius, who says: ‘As Zenon, who 
reigned before me, did not send it (sc. money), so neither will 
I send it, until thou restorest to me Nisibis . . .’.* It is signifi- 
cant that a writer whose aim is to defend Anastasius does not 
put the blame on his predecessor, and even makes Anastasius use 
Zeno’s policy as a precedent. 

Unlike Malchus, Candidus and Eustathius, Joshua lived on the 
edge of the empire, and his chronicle too is provincial in outlook 


39. Ibid. § xxv, 17. 

40. Ibid. § ix, 7-8. 

41. Ibid. § x, 8. 

42. Ibid. § xviii, 12. 

43. Ibid. §§ xix-xx, 12-13. 
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and horizons. Yet his remarks on Zeno’s policy are of very great 
importance as a balance to the opinion of those who accuse Zeno 
of peace-buying. If they had read Joshua, they would have come 
across aremark which should always be remembered when deal- 
ing with diplomacy and warfare: *. . . for thou in thy wisdom 
dost not forget what expense and outlay kings incur in wars, even 
when they are victorious, and how much more when they are 
defeated . . ^.^ 

So much for authors writing under Anastasius. We shall now 
move to sixth-century historiography. 


II — Historiography of the sixth century 

For the authors examined so far the reign of Zeno was the focal 
point or, at least, an important part of the narrative. On the other 
hand, for the historians and chroniclers of the time of Justinian, 
the reign of Zeno is either but a part in the frame of a larger nar- 
rative covering several reigns (Theodore the Lector, Malalas, 
Zachariah of Mitylene),* or, being recent history, a background 
to which they refer from time to time (Procopius, Agathias). 

To begin with the church history of Theodore the Lector 
(Anagnostes), his work, which probably covered the period 
438-527, is preserved in an epitome and in some fragments. He 
probably began to write under Anastasius, during whose reign 
he probably was exiled for being a firm Chalcedonian. What 
remains is too brief to make it possible to conclude what sources 
he used for secular events. 

As a firm Chalcedonian, Theodore was not likely to be favour- 
able to Zeno. He writes that bishops signed the Henoticon out 
of fear, while stating that in this matter Zeno followed the advice 


44. Ibid. $ xviii, 12. 

45. Evagrius and John of Antioch would come under this heading, but as, concern- 
ing Zeno, they seem to follow their sources closely, they have already been dealt with 
in the previous section. 

46. The epitome and the fragments have been edited by Günter Christian Hansen, 
Theodoros Anagnostes Kirchengeschichte (Berlin 1971); for Theodoros' identity, exile, 
work and sources see Hansen's introduction, ibid. ix-x; xviii-xix; for the period up 
to 438 Theodoros wrote an epitome based on the works of Socrates, Sozomenos and 
Theodoretos. 
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of Acacius (then patriarch of Constantinople — 472-489). He then 
accuses Zeno of removing bishops from their churches, alleged- 
ly for their support of the tyrants (i.e. Illus and Leontius), while 
the true reason was their opposing the Henoticon.*’ But there 
is nothing here which could be taken as Theodore's personal 
opinion on Zeno or his reign. On the other hand, there is an in- 
teresting fragment about an illiterate ascetic from Paphlagonia, 
named Severus. Zeno heard about this Severus and sent a 
cubicularius to summon him to Constantinople, since he wanted 
to be blessed by him. Severus, bound by his vows, would not leave 
his hut; to which Zeno replied, that Severus would equally serve 
God by obeying a Christian emperor, adding that the affairs of 
the Romans would benefit by his arrival in the capital. To which 
Severus gives a remarkable answer; if Zeno really wanted, he 
would take care not only of himself, but would provide for the 
salvation of others too and so would not need at all the help of 
monks, adding that wrong things would turn right for Zeno if 
he acted with justice. Zeno then sends money which the monk 
refuses. 

It is perhaps significant that the point is not orthodoxy, but 
justice, and Theodore's probably incorporated this indirect 
dialogue between Zeno and Severus into his work to express his 
own view on Zeno's reign, which in this respect is not unsimilar 
to that of Malchus.* 

Another church historian from the period is Zachariah of 
Mitylene, a monophysite. Zachariah himself, as E.W. Brooks con- 
cludes, lived in Constantinople in the time of Anastasius (491-518), 
and wrote a church history for the period 450-491. His history 
is lost, but about the middle of the sixth century it was translated, 
in an epitomized form, into Syriac, and this epitome is found, 


47. Ibid. 118; 123-4. 

48. Ibid. 124-5; Severus is not the only monk whom Zeno summoned in vain; Peter 
the Iberian too, according to the anonymous Syriac biography, declined to accept 
such an invitation. Yet this anti-Chalcedonian monk gives an evasive answer which 
does not disparage the emperor: *Herr, befreie mich von der Gewaltthat der Menschen! 
Was Verlangen die Menschen von mir?’ (Petrus der Iberer, ed. Richard Raabe [Leipzig 
1895] 98; on the anti-Chalcedonian attitude of Peter see ibid. 36; 45; 76-9; 122-3; 
on Peter see infra n. 50). 
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as books 3-6 in a Syriac text known as The Syriac Chronicle of 
Zachariah of Mitylene.? This epitome is poor in details on 
secular history but, as expected, Zachariah has good words to 
say about the emperor who issued the Henoticon; he does it 
through the mouth of Peter the Iberian (a prince who had been 
given as a hostage to Theodosius II and then decided to become 
a monk), in a speech delivered by him to the people of Alexan- 
dria, following the issuing of the Henoticon. According to this 
speech, Zeno is a victorious emperor, ‘whose noble actions and 
virtuous morals are urging the prudent in every place to this’, 
who wept and prayed to God when a group of monks presented 
to him a petition concerning the faith.5° Considering 
Zachariah’s good opinion of Peter the Iberian and his own attitude 
to the Henoticon, one may infer that Zachariah too held the same 
good opinion of Zeno. But this opinion was due rather to religious 
motives, and therefore it cannot tell us much about Zeno, as a 
person and ruler.?! 

The next text is the chronicle of John Malalas. This author was 
probably born under Zeno, whose reign is the first for which he 
uses oral sources.? His chronicle seems to have had two 
editions, on the first of which (from the creation to ca. 532) he 
worked during the early years of Justinian, while the second in- 
cluded an extention for the period 532-565, or even further than 
that.? Probably an official in the office of the Comes Orientis, 
Malalas seems to have used official documents, copies of which 
were at his disposal. As for literary sources, for the period under 


49. The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene, translated by 
F.J. Hamilton and E.W. Brooks (London 1894) 2-4. 

50. Ibid. 120; on Peter the Iberian see PLRE II, s.v Petrus 13, 867. 

51. For Zachariah's opinion on Peter see 51:2; for his support of the Henoticon 
see 127; nothing of this is found in the biography of Peter, where the Henoticon is 
not mentioned at all. 

52. Brian Croke, ‘Malalas, the man and his work’, in E. Jeffreys et al. (edd.), Studies 
in John Malalas (Sydney 1990) 3-4. 

53. Croke, op. cit., 17-21. 
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discussion he used Eustathius of Epiphania, whom he mentions 
once by name.” 

Malalas does not give any explicit opinion on Zeno, but two 
different traditions seem to be echoed in his narrative. His ac- 
count of the revolt of Illus and Leontius throws unfavourable 
light on this emperor; he is said to have been ungrateful to Illus, 
who had restored him to power in 476, and is blamed for the 
breach with him.* Further on, he is said to have ordered the ex- 
ecution of a certain silentiarius, named Pelagius, just because he 
had been told that a silentiary would succeed him and would have 
his wife.?6 But, on the other hand, one should notice that in his 
account of Zeno’s return from exile and his entrance into Con- 
stantinople Malalas points out the support Zeno enjoyed at that 
time: from the soldiers (strateumata), the senate, the Greens, who 
loved him and whom he supported, and, then, ‘the whole city’.*’ 
Malalas does not seem to be either well-disposed or ill-disposed 
towards Zeno. Perhaps he is just indifferent to just another 
emperor, one of many, who are given a short account in his 
chronicle.’® 

The next author is Procopius of Caesarea, who refers to Zeno 
and his deeds on several occasions. Procopius gives Zeno the credit 
for achieving a peace treaty with Gaiseric, the Vandal king.” 
Concerning Theoderic and his conquest of Italy, Procopius says 
that it was Zeno who encouraged Theoderic to do so; Procopius 
approves of this move as he remarks: ‘But the Emperor Zeno, 
who understood how to settle to his advantage any situation in 
which he found himself, advised Theoderic to proceed to Italy 

. 8 Here, in fact, there is a general complimentary remark. 


54. Ibid. 10-11; idem, ‘The early development of Byzantine chronicles’, ibid. 33; 
Malalas mentions Eustathius concerning the war with the Persians and the capture 
of Amida in 502 (Johannes Malalas, Chronographia [ed. L. Dindorf, CSHB, Bonn 
1831] 398-9 = Eust. Epiph. frg. 7, FHG IV, 142). 

55. Malal, 385-7. 

56. Ibid. 390. 

57. Ibid. 379-80. 

58. The chronicle of Malalas was used extensively by the author of the Chronicon 
Paschale, which, concerning Zeno, does not add anything of value. 

59. Procopius, Bella, III, 7, 26. 

60. Ibid. V, 1, 10. 
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It seems as if Zeno has finally found a fair judge; but this is 
not necessarily the case. Procopius, it is true, lived some decades 
after the events and may be accredited with greater objectivity 
towards an emperor who had long been dead, and a better his- 
torical perspective to judge those events than historians contem- 
porary to the events had had. But on the other hand, one should 
reckon with the possibility, that Procopius simply compliments 
a dead emperor in order to criticize a living one. Zeno is con- 
nected with two modi vivendi, the one with the Vandals, the other 
with the Ostrogoths, which Anastasius kept, and Justinian 
broke.®! 

On the other hand, in a passage in the Secret History, Procopius 
is very critical of Zeno concerning the degeneracy of the Scholae, 
the Palace Guards. He says, ‘But since the time that Zeno suc- 
ceeded to the throne, the way has been open for all, both cowards 
and wholly unwarlike men, to achieve the honour of this title’.™ 

In the word apolemos (unwarlike) one may hear an echo of 
Malchus’ opinion of Zeno, that he was aner apolemos agan. The 
accusation, however, is not directed at Zeno personally (nor is 
any later emperor said to have attempted to redress the situa- 
tion), but for our purpose there is little difference; it happened 
under his reign, in his court. A more explicit accusation is given 
by Agathias, who says that Zeno introduced into the tagmata 
many of his fellow countrymen, the Isaurians, regardless of their 
military capacity, but on the ground of being known to him; this 
is how, according to Agathias, military units posted in Constan- 
tinople became unwarlike. But Zeno was only the first — the pro- 
cess went on after him.‘ 

One has to ask whether or not the criticism is justified. Accord- 
ing to A.H.M. Jones, the Scholae became mere parade ground 


61. One should notice that Anastasius is given a most favourable appraisal by 
Procopius, Historia Arcana, xix, 4-6 (in a chapter whose subject is a sharp criticism 
of Justinian's financial policy). 

62. Ibid. xxiv, 17. 

63. Agathias, Historiae, (ed. R. Keydell CFHB, Berlin 1967) V, 15, 4. 
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troops considerably earlier than Zeno’s reign.“ More recent 
studies suggest that Procopius and Agathias draw a picture which 
is too black even for their own times. Nevertheless, one cannot 
rule out the possibility that there is something to what those two 
authors say. I cannot pursue this problem here.‘ 

Next comes a general remark by Agathias. As we have already 
seen, Candidus probably wrote his history from a point of view 
favourable to Illus, and according to Malalas, prior to the 
breach, Illus ran the whole politeia. On the other hand, 
Agathias briefly remarks, that Zeno, from his return to the throne, 
. . . OUTEAEL TAAL EXÖHEVOG THs APXNiS xai ndvra diatdttwy 
. . 488 the remark is too brief to enable one to arrive to any far- 
reaching conclusion about Zeno’s reign, but one has to record 
the fact that a late sixth-century source did consider Zeno a 
roi fainéant, but an emperor who was the effective ruler of the 
state. 

To sum up: 6th century historians and chroniclers, as expected, 
are less interested in Zeno than were their predecessors, who wrote 
under Anastasius. Some of them are favourable (Zachariah of 
Mitylene), or unfavourable (Theodore) according, so it seems, 
to their religious tendencies and their attitude to the Henoticon. 
Others, Procopius and Agathias, have words of praise, blame, 
or just indifferent remarks on Zeno according to the matter they 
discuss; they have as well brief general remarks which may derive 
from greater objectivity and better historical prespective; both 
are often likely to emerge as time goes on. 

So far, looking at Greek historiography, both ‘secular’ and 
‘religious’, blame has been more frequent than praise; we shall 
turn now to a mid-sixth century Italian text, where one can find 
a different approach. 


64. Jones, LRE, I, 657. 

65. Mary Whitby, ‘On the omission of a ceremony in mid-sixth century Constan- 
tinople’, Historia (1987) 465-6; J.F. Haldon, Byzantine Praetorians (Bonn 1984) 119ff., 
465-6; unfortunately, I have been unable to consult R.I. Frank, Scholae Palatinae 
(Rome 1969). 

66. Supra n. 29. 

67. Malal. 386. 

68. Agath. Hist. IV, 29, 2. 
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IH — An Italian historian from the mid-sixth century 

This text is the so-called anonymi Valesiani pars posterior. The 
text covers the years 474-526, and the main subject is the reign 
of the Ostrogothic king Theoderic in Italy (490-526). It was prob- 
ably written about the year 550, by an anonymous writer whose 
approach was anti-Arian.9? 

This author's opinion on Zeno is remarkably favourable, and 
it reads as if it were meant to serve as an answer to some of the 
Greek authors, especially Malchus. Zeno, far from being incompe- 
tent, was in re publica omnino providentissimus.” Far from be- 
ing a ‘very unwarlike man’, as Malchus puts it, he was exercitus 
in arma." Moreover, ‘a most noble man’ of Isauria, he was 
worthy (dignus) of receiving the hand of the emperor's daughter 
(Ariadne). He was not a prodigal ruler (which sounds bad) but 
a generous one (munificus), who therefore enjoyed the gratitude 
of all. He is not recorded as a ‘peace-buyer’, but it is said that 
his times were peaceful (pacifica).? But the most peculiar detail 
the anonymous author tells about Zeno is that he was of 
superhuman speed as a swift runner since his kneecaps were not 
attached to his knees, but moved freely.” 

Why is this anonymous author so favourable? Is his good 
opinion based on knowledge? He surely knew much less about 
the man and his reign than Malchus, Candidus and Eustathius 
did (nevertheless he may have had at his disposal oriental sources, 
written, or, perhaps, considering the anecdotal material included 


69. Edited by Mommsen in Chronica Minora, 1, MGH AA IX (Berlin 1892) 306-328; 
edited with an English translation by J.C. Rolfe in the Loeb edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, III (London 1939) 532-569; for the date of the text, his sources, and 
his anti-Arian approach see S.J.B. Barnish, ‘The Anonymus Valesianus II as a source 
for the last years of Theoderic’, Latomus (1983) 572; 576-8; unfortunately I have 
been unable to consult the Teubner edition of Jean Moreau (Leipzig 1968). 

70. Anon. Vales. IX, 40; cf. Procop. Bell. V, 1, 10. 

71. Anon. Vales. IX, 39. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Ibid. 44. 

74. Ibid. 40; Zeno is not the only Isaurian said to have been an extraordinarily 
swift runner; an entry in the Suda says so about Indacus (quoted in FHG, IV, 617); 
on Indacus see PLRE II, 590-1. 
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oral ones as well). But the possibility, which cannot be ruled 
out, that such sources were used, does not explain why the author 
reveals such an interest in Zeno.” 

The reason may have to do with the fact that it was in the times 
of Zeno that Theoderic, king of the Ostrogoths, left the East and 
came to Italy, where he established his kingdom, which, while 
the Eastern emperor was still considered the nominal sovereign, 
existed until the Justinianic conquest. For the greater part of 
Theoderic's reign, the Roman (and Catholic) population enjoyed 
religious tolerance and a beneficient rule in other spheres of life; 
so at least is the opinion of this text" (in his later years, 
however, the king became suspicious of the senatorial aristocracy, 
executed some of its members and began a persecution of the 
catholic church),’® and it could be argued that the Romans in 
Italy had viewed the Eastern emperor as a guarantor of their 
rights. Now Zeno died not long after Theoderic had conquered 
Italy, and the latter's reign there roughly corresponded with those 
of Anastasius and Justin I (491-527), but it was under Zeno that, 
according to the text, an agreement had been reached, according 
to which Theoderic would reign in Italy in lieu of Zeno.” 

In fact, Zeno, who was but slightly concerned with Italy, is 
said by our author to have regarded the senate and the people 
of Rome so well, that statues were even erected to him in various 
parts of the city.9? 


75. E.g. the charming story about Anastasius and his three nephews (ibid. XIII, 
74-6). 

76. Barnish (art. cit. 575) alludes to the possibility that the author's treatment of 
Zeno just follows the rules of the genre of ancient biography. Such an explanation 
could hardly account for the remarkably good opinion the author has of Zeno. 

71. Ibid. XII, 59-60; 70-72; cf. Malal. 384. 

78. Anon. Vales. XIV, 85-XVI, 96; for the growing tension between Theoderic 
and his (catholic) subjects this text is the only detailed and coherent account (Barnish, 
art. cit. 572). 

79. Ibid. XI, 49; cf. Malal. 383-4; note the use of the verb paciscor; we are not 
concerned here with the question whether such an agreement ever existed; on the 
various versions found in the sources see J. Moorhead, ‘Zeno and Odoacer', BZ (1984) 
260-264; Moorhead thinks that the truth was not known to the writers, and therefore 
their versions are no more than reconstructions of the past. 

80. Anon. Vales. IX, 44. 
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Thus, this exceptionally favourable opinion is very probably 
linked with conditions in Italy rather than with realities in the 
East .°! 

So far we have looked at a range of historiographical texts. 
We shall now move to four non-historiographical texts which seem 
to refer to Zeno’s last years in particular: two panegyrics, a Life 
of a saint, and a chapter in the Book of Ceremonies. 


IV — Two panegyrics, a Life of a saint, and the Book of 
Ceremonies 

Two panegyrics on Anastasius, Zeno’s successor, are extant: 
one, in Greek prose, by Procopius of Gaza, the other, in Latin 
verse, by Priscianus of Caesarea (in Mauretania). Unlike 
Joshua the Stylite, who tried to defend Anastasius without put- 
ting the blame on his predecessor, Procopius and Priscianus are 
very critical of the state of affairs prior to the accession of 
Anastasius (Zeno, however, is never mentioned by name). 

Procopius, the most eminent representative of the Gaza school 
of rhetoric, was probably born under Zeno and died under Justin 
I, or early in Justinian’s reign. The date of his panegyric on 
Anastasius is 502 A.D.°* He credits Anastasius’ reign with a 
radical amelioration of the situation; prior to Anastasius’ acces- 
sion, the lot of the habitants of the empire was not fortunate, 
as greed and mistrust flourished, delatores (sykophantai) ruled 


81. Two other Latin sources from the 6th century, the chronicle of Marcellinus 
Comes and that of Victor Tonnenensis, give some information on Zeno, but are irrele- 
vant to the subject of this article. Victor’s account, however, includes the extra- 
ordinarily denigrating story, that Zeno wished to kill his own son, Leo the Younger, 
who was saved by his mother Ariadne (who supplied Zeno with another child), and 
lived as a clergyman till the times of Justinian. Brian Croke, however, has argued 
convincingly that the aim of this story was just to explain the fact that within a few 
years there were two boy-emperors named Leo; Zeno’s son, and Basiliscus, son of 
Harmatus, who very probably reigned under the name of Leo (Brian Croke, ‘Basiliscus 
the boy-emperor’, GRBS (1983) 81-91). 

82. Edited with French translation and commentary by Alain Chauvot, Procope 
de Gaza, Priscien de Cesarée — Panégyriques de l'empereur Anastase Ier (Bonn 1986) 
(numbers of pages refer to this edition). 

83. Ibid. 87-90. 
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everybody, the well-to-do were not confident in their position and 
wealth. ‘Wealth was painful to the owners’.® Another abuse 
abolished by Anastasius is that of venalité des offices in the cities 
of the empire.* 

Priscianus of Caesarea, who studied in Constantinople and was 
active there under Anastasius and Justin I, delivered his panegyric 
sometime between 503-513 A.D.,? and he supports the claims 
of Procopius; under Anastasius, who has strengthened the debile 
regnum he inherited, nobody is afraid of dire plots and of the 
poison of language (i.e. delatores), while in previous days the state 
was almost lost (perdita res publica fuerat). Under Anastasius 
nobody breaks the law for the sake of unlawful gain, and the 
curiae (in the cities) have quitted their perverse habits. Before, 
even the poor were not safe, though poverty usually guarantees 
safety under rapacious kings.? 

No one should take seriously the idyllic state of the empire under 
Anastasius, as described in those two panegyrics. But how serious- 
ly should the description of the situation before his reign be taken? 
The charge concerning venalité des offices is known from other 
sources too and therefore should not be doubted.” Concerning 
the ‘reign of terror’, Procopius and Priscianus very probably refer 
to the situation which prevailed in Zeno's last years, as is attested 
elsewhere too,?! while for the earlier part of the reign Malchus 
makes it clear that Zeno was not cruel by nature (unlike Leo), 
andit is well known that, in some cases, Zeno was even clemens; 


85. Procop. Panegyricus, $ 5, 8; on the anxiety of the well-to-do see also Lydus, 
Mag. III, 45. 

86. Procop. Pan. $ 11, 14-5. 

87. Chauvot, 92-3; 98-107. 

88. Priscianus, Panegyricus vv. 135-9, 62. 

89. Ibid. vv. 194-203; 30-31 (64; 58). 

90. See Malch. frg. 9, 84-5; cf. Jones, LRE, I, 393; Lydus, loc. cit; on the other 
hand, it could be doubted whether Anastasius had any success at all, as according 
to a fragment of John of Antioch (from the Suda), the situation became even worse 
under this emperor (frg. 215, FHG IV, 621). 

91. Theophanes, Chronographia, (ed. Carl de Boor, Leipzig 1883), A.M. 5983, 
135; on the abolition of confiscations and suppression of the delatores cf. Jo. Antioch, 
frg. 214/b, FHG V, 29. 

92. Malch. frgg. 2a (73), 9 (84). 
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for instance, he did not execute Marcianus, the leader of an abor- 
tive revolt against him in 479. 

Some support to these reproaches is found in a text which is 
very favourable to Zeno, the Life of St Daniel the Stylite.?? 
Daniel, a native of a village near Samosata, in Mesopotamia,’ 
was born in 409, joined a monastery in 421, arrived in Constan- 
tinople in 451, mounted there a pillar in 460 (under Leo), and 
lived there as a stylite till his death in 493, early in the reign of 
Anastasius. His Life was probably written by one of his 
disciples, who could have received, concerning events he had not 
witnessed himself, first hand accounts from older disciples or from 
Daniel himself.” As Hippolyte Delehaye, the editor of the Life, 
concludes, there is no reason to doubt the reliability of this Life 
on comparison with other sources from the period.” 

According to the Life, Daniel became a Constantinopolitan 
celebrity; emperors (Leo, Zeno) came to consult him and to be 
blessed, and when the usurper Basiliscus issued his anti- 
Chalcedonian Encyclical, Arcadius, the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, organized a wide protest and made the Stylite get down from 
his pillar and take part in it; thus Basiliscus was forced to issue 
his Antencyclical. 

Apart from Basiliscus (and Leo the Younger, who is hardly 
mentioned), all three other emperors, during whose reigns Daniel 
lived in Constantinople, are treated favourably in the Life, in- 
cluding Zeno. He is first mentioned as he brings letters to Leo, 
according to which Ardabur, son of Aspar (then magister militum 
praesentalis and, perhaps, the most powerful individual in the 
Eastern empire), is trying to instigate the Persians to a war against 
the Romans. As a reward Zeno is made comes domesticorum.?? 
He is then rewarded with the consulate and the hand of Leo's 


93. Edited by Hippolyte Delehaye, AB (1913) 121 ff.; also in idem, Les Saints Stylites 
(Bruxelles 1923) (pages refer to the latter publication). 

94. Ibid. $ 2, 2. 

95. H. Delehaye, ‘De fontibus vitae S. Danielis Stylitae', AB (1913) 227. 

96. Ibid. 225. 
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98. Vita Danielis, $ 55, 53-4; on Aspar see PLRE II, s.v. Fl Ardabur Aspar, 164-9. 
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daughter, Ariadne, and not long afterwards he is made stratelates 
(i.e. magister militum) of Thrace, on the occasion of a certain 
barbarian disturbance there; Daniel predicts to Leo a plot from 
which, by the help of God, Zeno will be saved, and so it hap- 
pens.” At his death Leo leaves on the throne his grandson, Leo 
the Younger. As he is an infant, and therefore cannot sign 
documents, the senate decides that Zeno should become 
emperor.'® Then Basiliscus revolts against Zeno, though ‘the 
Roman government was being well administered by the will of 
God, and the state was enjoying a time of quiet and order, and 
the holy churches were living in peace and unity. . .’; the revolt 
is attributed to the Devil, and Zeno, on telling Daniel about the 
plot which is being set up against him, is assured by the saint 
that BENI return to his throne, enjoy honour and glory and die 
in it.!0 

Shortly before Zeno's return from Isauria, Daniel tells his 
disciples to be patient, *. . . for the Lord will not overlook the 
affliction of His servants and His holy churches'. And then Zeno 
returns. !° 

Not much is said in praise of Zeno in person, but God saves 
his life, assures his promotion and, inspite of a revolt instigated 
by the Devil, Zeno is able to return to the throne. This favourable 
approach is even more curious in view of the fact that the 
Henoticon is not mentioned by name even once, and is referred 
to in a very allusive way, as a matter which should not cause such 
a disagreement and disorder within the church.!® The patriarch 
Acacius, who stood behind the Henoticon, is treated favourably 
too.!™ It is probable that the author of that Life of Daniel was 


99. Vita Danielis §§ 65-6, 64-5. 

100. Ibid. § 67, 65. 

101. Ibid. §§ 68-9, 65-6. 

102. Ibid. § 85, 80. 

103. The controversies mentioned in chapter 90 (84-5) allude to the Henoticon; see 
also Janin’s notes to the translation of the Life by A.J. Festugiére, in Les moines 
d’Orient IT — Les moines de la région de Constantinople (Paris 1961) 167-8. 

104, According to Pauline Allen ‘The seemingly unaccountable approval which the 
biographer of Daniel accords Zeno must derive from the emperor’s collaboration 
with the patriarch Acacius’ (Evagrius Scholasticus, 140). 
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a very moderate Chalcedonian, who could not tolerate an emperor 
who had banned Chalcedon officially (Basiliscus and the En- 
cyclical), but could be satisfied with an emperor who just ignored 
it (Zeno and the Henoticon).!° 

But even a very moderate Chalcedonian, for whom Zeno was 
an emperor protected by God, could not ignore some of the darker 
aspects of the reign. Shortly before Zeno’s death, so it is said 
in the Life, Daniel tells Zeno that he will receive recompense for 
both his good and evil deeds; he urges him to abstain from all 
covetousness, to banish all informers, and to treat with generosity 
all those who had sinned against him, *. . . for by nothing is God 
better pleased than by forgiveness and gentleness .. .".!0 
Similar critical remarks have already been met in other sources 
and, given the fact that they are found even in this Life, which, 
on the whole, is very favourable, they corroborate the opinion 
other sources have on Zeno and his reign. 

So far we have looked at the opinions authors have on the 
emperor and his reign, but one would wish to know as well what 
the image of Zeno was among simple people, whose opinions are 
seldom recorded in ancient historiography. In our case one may 
consult the ceremonial slogans of the ‘people’ in the protocol of 
the caronation of Anastasius, Zeno’s successor, as preserved in 
the Book of Ceremonies of the emperor Constantine VII.!” 
According to this protocol, the people asks Ariadne, Zeno’s 
widow, to nominate an orthodox emperor, possibly a cliché, but 
perhaps an allusion to the religious policy of Zeno and to the 
Henoticon;!® Ariadne promises the people to nominate ‘.. . 
ăvõpa . . . Xpiotiavov "Pwuoiov koi xáong yenovra Baouufic 
&petfic, MOTE uNTE YPNUGTOV, unte GAAw TiVi, ÖGOV TÓ ye Ev 
avOpaonoic, GVOpwMniva nadeı ónoxeic0av;? then the people 


105. This attitude may as well explain his very favourable opinion on Anastasius 
(§ 91, 86). 

106. Ibid. 85. 

107. Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, (ed. I. Reiske, 
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says: ‘Paced obpavıs, Sòs hiv Eriysiov dUdpyvpov Bacıkea 

. 51? later on the people ask for the removal from office of 
the greedy praefectus urbi, who is replaced;!!! later on Ariadne 
chooses Anastasius as successor to the throne, and he is made 
to swear that ‘. . . Oc obdEevi, rpóc Öv ËOXEV npüypa, PUAGTTEL 
Aónnv, xai St. petà óp000 GvvErddtos TH nmoMrteig 
xpriogtav;!? later on the people asks Anastasius to throw out 
the delatores.!? 

Thus some of the critical remarks found in the panegyrics on 
Anastasius and in the Life of Daniel seem to be borne out by 
the slogans of the people of Constantinople. Yet one should bear 
in mind that the material preserved in the Book of Ceremonies 
could, at best, tell us what people thought about Zeno in the last 
phase of the reign; it does not rule out the possibility that Zeno 
enjoyed a better reputation among the people in his earlier years 
on the throne. 


Conclusion 

In this article, the most important texts concerning Zeno and 
his reign have been taken into account, while, due to lack of space 
and time, others have had to be left aside or to be referred to 
in the notes only. It seems that the first generation of historians 
(Malchus, Candidus, Eustathius) was very hostile to Zeno; only 
on the edge of the empire, closer to the Persian frontier, does 
one find a writer who treats Zeno more objectively (Joshua). 
Among the writers of the sixth and early seventh century, some follow 
their sources closely (Evagrius, on secular affairs, John of 
Antioch), while others like or dislike Zeno according to their 
religious tendency (Zachariah, Theodore the Lector); others, 
Procopius and Agathias (and John Lydus), refer to Zeno on 
specific points, with blame, praise, or without either of them, 
according to the matter. It is perhaps one of these authors, 
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Procopius, who views Zeno’s reign with objectivity and perspec- 
tive which the historians of the first generation seem to have 
lacked. 

As for texts which seem to refer to Zeno’s later years in par- 
ticular, the two panegyrics of Anastasius, though oeuvres de cir- 
constance obeying the rules of the genre, repeat charges found 
elsewhere, and they do not seem to do violence to the truth. The 
Life of Daniel, though very loyal to the emperor on the ground 
of his religious policy, nevertheless enhances some of the criticism 
of the hostile sources; so does the protocol of Anastasius’ cor- 
onation, where one may find an echo to the image of Zeno among 
the people of Constantinople. 

The only true fan of Zeno is the Italian author of the anonymus 
Valesianus, whose approach is influenced rather by his ‘national 
identity’ and the time and place of his writing than by the realities 
of Zeno’s personality or reign. 

The image, on the whole, is a negative one, and quite often 
the sources, so it seems, do less than justice to Zeno; a study of 
the reign itself may enable one to judge this image more properly. 

A final note: Zeno was an Isaurian by birth, and his reign is 
seen by some of the ancient authors!!* and many of the modern 
scholars as a period of Isaurian supremacy in the Eastern em- 
pire. This aspect has for the most part been ignored in this study 
because I hope to consider it in the framework of a study on the 
importance of Zeno’s Isaurian origin and his fellow countrymen 
for his early career. 


x k k 


It is only after the completion of this article that I read the 
Greek text of the Oracle of Baalbek, written, according to its 
editor, under Anastasius, in the first decade of the 6th century. 
In this oracle, the Sibyl gives some ‘predictions’ for the reign of 
Zeno. Referring to his reign prior to his flight to Isauria, the Sibyl 
says: ‘he will hate the inhabitants of his city (Constantinople, 


114. Joshua the Stylite, § XII, 9; Ps. Zachariah of Mitylene, VII, 2, 150-151; cf. 
Eust. Epiph. frg. 6 = Evagr. III, 35. 
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probably), and will flee to his country’. Concerning his renewed 
reign following the fall of Basiliscus she says: ‘And his rule will 
be powerful and will be pleasing to the entire people; he will love 
the Poor and will humiliate the Powerful and Rich’. Further on 
Anastasius is predicted to do just the opposite.!? 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 


115. Text, translation and commentary by P.J. Alexander, The Oracle of Baalbek 
: (Washington 1967). For the date of the text see ibid. 41. For the ‘predictions’ on Zeno 
see pp.18-19; 27, and the remarks of Alexander, pp.93-4. 
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The chronology of Rebetiko — 
a reconsideration of the evidence 


OLE L. SMITH 


In this note I would like to discuss the problems presented to 
researchers by the almost complete lack of reliable information 
concerning the dates of pre-war rebetika recordings. It is unfor- 
tunately no exaggeration to say that with very few exceptions the 
published dates of older rebetika recordings are not to be trusted, 
and they have not been based on factual evidence.’ We are all 
of us familiar with the well-known reissues of older discs which 
as arule never contain the slightest information about the original 
78 recordings. A crass example is the series Peunétixy totopia 
whose six volumes do not furnish anything in the way of chrono- 
logical or label information about the reissued records.” There 
are, moreover, other reissues with more serious pretensions, but 
no less disappointing. For example the various reissues of the 
‘Center for the Study of Rebetika’ where we are given extensive 
notes and illuminating discussions of musicological problems (at 
least on some of the early reissues) but not a word about the date, 


1. Cf. my paper ‘Research on Rebetika. Some Methodological Problems and Issues’, 
Journal of Modern Hellenism 6 (1989) 177-190. 

2. Pewnrétixyn ıotopia 1-6. EnxwédAcera K. XatCndovaji. REGAL 
14C034-70364/70366, 14C034-70378/70380. 
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label, catalogue and master numbers of the original recordings.’ 
Even in the case of the best reissue so far of pre-war rebetika, 
Martin Schwartz’s ‘Greek-Oriental’ (Folklyric 9033) the infor- 
mation provided in the extensive sleeve notes is not wholly satisfac- 
tory.* The editor has given us the information found nowhere 
else on similar reissues, namely the original catalogue and master- 
numbers from which it should be possible to date the recor- 
dings.” For instance, Schwartz notes that Charal. Panagis’ 
recording Xet66G veßd wavéc appeared originally on Greek 
Parlophone with the catalogue B 21751 and the masternumber 
101476. He does not say, however, when he thinks the record 
was made, although he has all the information needed. From what 
we know of Parlophone catalogue numbers it seems certain that 
the record was issued in early 1934.6 On the same LP we also 
have Roza Eskenazi’s Tpápa pe aXàvi (Greek HMV AO 2147); 


3. Cf. the series To peunétixo tpayovd:. MapadooaKd tpayovdia nxyoypagnuéva 
otic HIIA tig mpates Sexaeties tov awva 1-5, Greek CBS 82290, 82303, 26116, 
26117, 28118. Another reissue that should be mentioned here in this connection is 
the slightly more informative Bayy&ing IlardloyAov, To opupvétko tpayoúð otnv 
EAXá6a peta to 1922, AdeAQoi DaAnpéa ACBA 1132/1133, which contains at least 
approximative datings of the individual tracks. On other reissues made by the Center 
there is absolutely nothing, as for instance on the Batis album, Tıopyos Mnärng, 
A® ACBA 1131, and on the LPs in the series Audevrıka PEUTÉTIKA TNG Ayepıcng, 
all of which despite the title have nothing whatsoever to do with America, except 
for the inclusion of one or two tracks by Katsaros. It would seem that the only thing 
American about these recordings is the rather irrelevant fact that they have been pressed 
in the US from Greek masters, and therefore supposed to be of better technical quality. 
On the most recent LP in the series (vol. 6) the front cover rather comically states 
that these discs have been cleaned in the United States! 

4. Greek-Oriental. Smyrnaic Rebetic Songs and Dances. The Golden Years 
1927-1937. The LP was reissued in Greece by the Falireas Bros. (A® 930). The title 
of the LP is something of a misnomer, since the oldest track on the record is from 
ca. 1913. 

5. It should be emphasized that the only relevant master-number is that on the 
original issue. The masternumbers allocated to reissues in Greece, England or in the 
US have no value for the dating of the recording. Where the companies use catalogue- 
number with the digits A and B for each side of the disc as master-numbers (as did 
many smaller labels) the master-number has no particular value. This is why it is im- 
portant to quote the original issue of a given recording, or at least state the nationali- 
ty of the label. 

6. This record is not yet in the 1934 Greek Parlophone catalogue. 
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nor in this case does Schwartz attempt to give a date, although 
it is plain that the record was issued in 1934.’ 

By using the annual record catalogues issued by the Greek com- 
panies, together with the supplementary catalogues issued each 
month or every three months, it should be possible to establish 
a tolerable chronology and dating of the records. The catalogue 
numbers were allotted to the records consecutively, and I have 
not come across a recording held back by the company for a longer 
time.’ The catalogue numbers can be read in the published 
catalogues, whereas the master-number usually can be had from 
the actual record only. 

In fairness it must be held to Schwartz’ credit that he does fur- 
nish all the important information contained on the label of the 
original recordings, in which he differs from all other editors of 
reissues. The material found on most Greek sleeves is mostly ir- 
relevant for the scholar trying to establish the chronology of the 
recordings, and is of no service for the larger project of putting 
together a reliable discography of rebetika.? On the contrary, we 
are sometimes even given problematic and inconsistent informa- 
tion in the sleeve notes, when such notes are found at all. In the 
notes to the recent Katsaros album (Falireas Bros. A® 92-93) 
Kounadis mentions that Katsaros’ first record was Avte oav 
n£0Gvo/Kakobpya EAAn and that it was recorded by Victor in 
1919. If so, this record has never materialized, as far as I am 
aware, and the only record that I know of with these two songs 
by Katsaros is Victor (US) B 68829, which cannot be older than 
1928.19 


7. Roza Eskenazi's record H Mrayun&oa/Or Ao yavásSgG on Greek HMV AO 2141 
came out in early 1934. 

8. Except, of course, for Yiorgis Batis' first recordings, which were made in 1933, 
but were held back until Markos Vamvakaris' first discs in 1934 had proved the com- 
mercial viability of bouzouki-accompanied rebetika. 

9. The only serious attempt at a reliable listing of recordings of a prewar rebetika 
artist is Panayotis Kounadis' and Spyros Papaioannou's detailed — but incomplete 
— listing of Yiorgos Kavouras (Movoixt 49, December 1981). The same authors’ 
articles on pre-1922 discs also contain a lot of useful and relevant information for 
the discography needed so badly (Movoikn 38-44, January-July 1981). 

10. In the Atlas catalogue from 1927-1928 (on this see further below) the highest 
catalogue number in Victor's 68000 series is 68791. In their articles in the journal 
Movoikń April 1981, p.32 Kounadis and Papaioannou gave a date between 1925 and 
1930, though such uncertainty is hardly necessary when we know the catalogue number. 
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The problem of a certified chronology becomes urgent when 
we take a look at the evidence for the term rebetiko which has 
recently been dealt with by Stathis Gauntlett in his Ph.D. thesis 
and in a paper published in this journal in 1983.!! He has shown 
from the evidence available to him that the word first appears 
on American and British record labels from the 1920s.'? The 
records mentioned by Gauntlett are the following: 


1) Xopwdia A.Kafppaóía, Toupvevé (Peunétucoc). Columbia 
(UK) 11656 (master-number 205695). 

2) M.Ilanaykika, Povis 6a yivw (PeuretiKkoc). Columbia 
(UK) 11815 (master-number not given). 

3) M.Ilaraykika, Nrobpov-Ntoüpov (Pgunétuco). Columbia 
(US) 56113-F (205929). 

4) T.Ioavviöns, Toót ot undtoot xov ’pdav tpa (Pennetikog 
LsunnekıKog). Columbia (US) 56137-F (206147). 

5) I.Katoapdc, O yviatpóc (Peureriko). Victor (US) 68980 
(master-number not given). 


About the first disc I have no new information, but the master- 
number would indicate a date around 1928; I add that the master- 
number may be used for dating the record, since this was a record- 
ing made by British Columbia in Athens and pressed in Britain. 
As for the second one we are wholly in the dark: the record is 
a British reissue of an American recording and we need to have 
the original US numbers. On the other hand I cannot believe the 


11. Stathis Gauntlett, Carmina rebetica Graeciae recentioris (Athens 1985) 32 n.185; 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 8 (1982-1983) 83 n.28. An updated Greek ver- 
sion of Gauntlett's book has now been published by the University of Crete. 

12. In his paper Gauntlett mentions that some records by Ioannidis and Katsaros 
have the text on the label *Made and patented 1913'. This has nothing to do with 
the actual date of the recordings, except of course that they are later than 1913, but 
with the taking out of the patent for the recording process used. Unfortunately, Tasos 
Schorelis in the sleeve notes to the LP Ta npóta peurétika 1901-1913 on Greek 
CBS 53753 for mysterious reasons committed the absurd error of regarding these patent 
dates as the actual dates of the recordings, with the result that Marika Papaghika 
was represented as having made a recording in 1901! It seems that neither Gauntlett 
nor Kounadis-Papaioannou have found the explanation for Schorelis’ error, though 
they view his dating with scepticism, as one must. 
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dating (ca. 1925) given by Kounadis in the sleeve notes to Greek 
CBS LP 82303 which is too early. The third disc can be dated 
from catalogue and master-number to early 1929." The Ioan- 
nidis recording is also from 1929 on the same evidence. Finally 
the Katsaros recording cannot be dated with absolute certainty, 
but it would seem to be later than 1929. Anyway from this 
evidence it appears that around 1928-1929 the terms rebetikos 
(dance?) and rebetiko (song) were publicly used in the United 
States to describe the music on Greek discs.!^ The important 
point is, however, that the appearance of the term in Greece is 
of a later date. Again according to Gauntlett, the earliest Greek 
examples would be the following discs: 


1) P. Aunatön, Ac ta xóAza (Peunétuco). His Master's Voice 
AO 2156. 

2) X. Ileprıvidönc, Mnv xXaic pavovAa pov (Peunetiko). 
Columbia DG 6047. 

3) A. Tloditioca, H oppavn (Peun£tiko). Columbia DG 6055. 


To date the Columbia discs we should be aware that the 6000 
series are not yet in the 1935 catalogue. Both recordings men- 
tioned above on Columbia can be found in the 1936 catalogue, 
and were probably both made during 1935. The Ambatzi record 
is probably from 1934.5 It follows that the practice of labelling 
songs rebetiko, and probably the term as such, was imposed on 
the Greek public from the American recordings by the Greek ex- 
patriate artists.'6 


13. We know that master number 206198 was recorded in March 1929, see Ethnic 
Recordings in the USA. A Neglected Heritage (Library of Congress, Washington D.C. 
1982) 169. Gauntlett in his paper, p.82, mistakenly asserts that the disc was issued 
in 1925. 

14. We should also notice in this connection that there is a record by Tetos Dimitriadis 
called simply Peurn£tixo issued on Victor 58057 (from 1930-1931?). No doubt this 
was not a rebetiko recording, but rather some kind of light entertainment. 

15. It is interesting that on HMV AO 2124 (from 1933) Asikis’ song H opgavi by 
Ambatzi is not called ‘rebetiko’. 

16. The word ‘rebetis’ occurs for the first time in Greece in Markos Vamvakaris' 
first recording from 1933, and the word ‘rebetiko’ in a song by Bayanderas from 
1935 (IIávta pe To yAukó xacicı). 
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There exists, however, more evidence than the records men- 
tioned by Gauntlett. In the first place there are older recordings 
issued in Greece with the description ‘rebetiko’ on the label. In 
Greek Columbia’s 1934 catalogue the recordings by Ant. Dalgas 
Kououatod Zuppvid/Bepekin oaurnday Col. 18603 and by 
Dimitris Atraidis IIeıpaıwtioca toaxrivo/Zeioyiaotpa Col. 
DG 124 (from 1930?) are thus characterized.'’ In the second 
place, in the Greek Odeon catalogue from 1931 there are two 
records by Yiorgos Vidalis described as 'rebetiko'.!? This 
evidence would carry back the Greek use of the term, but there 
is also older US evidence, so that the American recordings still 
would be prior to the Greek ones. In the 1927-1928 catalogue of 
Greek records from Atlas in New York? there are two discs by 
Papaghika with the description ‘rebetiko’ on the label, one of 
which must be H Kaıpıavr/Zuuvpvid on Greek Record Co. 
511, and one by Vidalis on Odeon K28044 (Ti oe méie 
soévave), probably from 1927.7! 

In conclusion we can say that the word ‘rebetiko’ was used for 
the first time in the United States at least earlier than 1927 on 
labels of Greek songs recorded or issued in America to denote 
the type of music. It should be further investigated whether the 
word can be found in use among Greek immigrants in other con- 
texts, and whether it holds true, as claimed by Gauntlett, that 
the word cannot be found in Greece at all before it was used to 
describe the music, which as we have seen, happened at least as 
early as 1931. I would mention as a possibility to be explored, 
that the word was imposed on Greek records in the U.S. by Tetos 


17. The date of these records is not known, though it would appear that DG 124 
is from 1930, given that DG 126 by Kostas Roukounas is from 1930, cf. T. Schorelis 
and M. Ikonomidis, Evaç peuneıns. Kootrac Poókovvac (Athens 1974) 111. 

18. I have used a handwritten copy of the Odeon catalogue in the archive of Markos 
Dragoumis at the Center for Asia Minor Studies, Athens. One of these records can 
be identified as Odeon GA1296 O1 opodoyiec. 

19. I owe my knowledge of this catalogue to the courtesy of Helen Papanikolas who 
kindly gave me a xeroxcopy. 

20. This is probably from 1925, but we have no reliable evidence. 

21. This was recorded in Athens, but I do not know whether there is a Greek issue 
or whether it also carried the description on the label. 
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Dimitriadis who worked for the big companies as a kind of Greek 
talent scout and producer. 

If the term as applied to music originated in the United States 
its subsequent use in Greece is proof of the strong influence that 
the American recordings exerted on the Greek record industry, 
and we might view this case as a parallel to the impact of the 
American recordings of bouzouki players. No bouzouki player 
was recorded in Greece until Yannis Halikias’ records became 
known to the record companies in Athens.” 

What the term meant, is another question. There is no such 
thing as a rebetic ‘dance’ and still we find the word rebetikos used 
as if it was a term like kalamatianos, syrtos or the like. For the 
neuter it is reasonable to take it as a term like kleftiko, dimotiko 
etc. On the label of the Ioannidis record it is translated as ‘Greek 
Bum Song’. 

I hope with these few observations to have put the problem 
into the proper chronological perspective, and to have argued for 
the need to have more discographical material published. Par- 
ticularly, since most of us have to work on the basis of LP reissues 
it is imperative that such reissues are furnished with the necessary 
information about provenance, date and master/catalogue 
numbers. 


University of Copenhagen 


22. On this see my paper ‘Rebetica in the United States before World War 2’ from 
the Theodore Saloutos Conference on Greek American Experience, to be published 
in the proceedings, edited by Charles Moskos and Dan Georgakas. 
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The Cyprus question, 1949-1952: 
British attitude, American reactions 
and Greek dilemmas 


IOANNIS D. STEFANIDIS 


The present study is an attempt to construe the position of Britain 
and the US as well as Greek reactions with regard to the Cyprus 
question at a stage which preceded its internationalisation and 
the concurrent deterioration of Anglo-Greek and Greek-Turkish 
relations. There is a voluminous bibliography on the problem, 
which has developed into one of the major international en- 
tanglements of our time. Most works on the Cyprus question, 
in the form of either general scholarly works or memoirs, devote 
very little space to the 1949-1952 period —- when they do not 
overlook it entirely. A notable exception is Angelos Vlachos’ Deka 
hronia Kypriako (Ten Years of Cyprus Question) which mainly 
examines the attitude of the Greek government and the Greek- 
Cypriot Ethnarchy towards the question of Enosis. Francois 
Crouzet’s Le Conflict de Chypre, 1946-1959, on the other hand, 
published in 1973, offers a rather limited insight of the question 
at its early stage given the absence of relevant primary sources 
at that time. The present paper, however, is primarily based on 
British and American diplomatic records. Whereas, though, the 
relevant British Cabinet and Foreign Office documents are in their 
vast majority open to research, a great number of US State 
Department documents on Cyprus remained classified in early 
1987, when this research was conducted. To be specific, for 1950, 
one classified document corresponded to two declassified, while 
for the following year the ratio increased to three against two, 
with an even number of classified and declassified papers for 1952. 
Yet, the author believes that a fairly precise picture of British 
and American attitudes on the question can be drawn on the basis 
of the material available. Greek reactions are also examined and 
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interpreted to the extent that British and American diplomatic 
records as well as Greek secondary sources permit. 

The period under study may well be described as a one of tran- 
sition between the relative quiescence which followed the 1931 
disturbances and the war years, and the decisive step towards in- 
ternationalisation taken by the Greek government of Field- 
Marshal Papagos in 1954. It is an important stage, since between 
1949 and 1952 the positions of the protagonists of the Cypriot 
drama, the Greek Cypriots and the British, decisively moved 
towards diametrically opposed directions. The Turks, although 
still not directly involved, for the first time after the signing of 
the Treaty of Lausanne appeared inclined to advance their own 
claims. The Americans, who were regarded as the ‘key factor’ 
by all interested parties, still sought to grasp the problem in the 
midst of Cold War concerns, traditional anti-colonialism and 
delicate inter-allied balances. Finally, the Greek governments 
— unstable coalitions of Centre parties — were faced with a 
challenge that they resisted with extreme difficulty, possibly 
because they felt too weak vis d vis friend and foe alike. The eleva- 
tion of a strong government to power in Athens in late 1952 
signalled a new act of the drama. 


I. THE FIRST ATTEMPT AT INTERNATIONALISATION 


The evolution of British policy, 1945-1948 

In the aftermath of the Second World War, the British Labour 
government had given considerable thought to the cession of 
Cyprus to Greece. Cyprus had been a British dependency since 
1878 and a Crown Colony since 1925. Four-fifths of its popula- 
tion was Greek, while the remainder consisted of Turks and the 
small Armenian and Maronite communities. The predominant- 
ly Greek character of the Island was never seriously challenged 
by its British rulers. After the 1931 disturbances and the bitter 
experience of World War, the idea of cession to Greece seemed 
to gain some ground. Indeed, in 1945 the Foreign Office con- 
sidered that such a move might well serve wider British objec- 
tives in Greece as well as the long-term interests of the UK in 
Cyprus itself. A timely cession would bolster the morale as well 
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as the pro-British orientation of Greek the government which then 
faced the formidable challenge of both the extreme Right and 
the Communist Party. The Colonial Office, however, strongly 
objected, its main argument being that a dangerous precedent 
might be created which could affect British colonial possessions 
elsewhere. As it was to happen then and again, the position of 
the British military stifled any further talk on cession. In 
September 1945 the British Chiefs of Staff (COS) reported that 
British strategic interests rendered ‘the retention of Cyprus under 
British rule’ essential, ‘even at the risk of increased agitation in 
the island and of unfavourable reaction in Greece’. The main argu- 
ment, which was repeatedly expressed in later documents, was 
that Cyprus constituted the only British possession in the Eastern 
Mediterranean where the British could make plans ‘unfettered 
by treaties’.! 

On these grounds, the proposal put forward by the Greek 
Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos was dismissed. This proposal 
envisioned the transfer of Cyprus to Greek rule in return for 
British military rights not only in the island but also anywhere 
on Greek soil, an offer that was to be repeated by Greek leaders 
in the following years. By December 1947, British Premier 
Clement Attlee appeared convinced that the deteriorating British 
position in the Middle East dictated the retention of Cyprus as 
a British ‘foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean’. Moreover, the 
Labour government had to take into account the reaction of the 
Conservative opposition: signs of willingness to relinquish British 
sovereignty on Cyprus could lend force to the accusation that 
Labour was ‘selling out’ the British Empire. Moreover, the 
deterioration of the political situation in Greece raised doubts 
about the long-term value of the Greek offer to satisfy British 
interests with base concessions. Eventually, the British Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin adopted the line that no change in the status 
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of Cyprus could be contemplated.? 

Subsequently, the British made a modest attempt to move the 
colony ‘along the classic path of self-government’. A programme 
of economic development was to be coupled with a scheme for 
political reform. In 1947 Governor Lord Winster proposed a con- 
stitution which provided for the introduction of representative 
institutions while leaving British control of foreign and defence 
affairs intact. The attempt foundered on the non-cooperation of 
the nationalist elements under the direction of the Greek-orthodox 
Church, the Ethnarchy. The latter, which during the years of 
foreign domination had acquired considerable political power, 
would not accept anything short of a promise for the union of 
Cyprus with Greece. Significantly, the Soviet-orientated com- 
munist party, AKEL, temporarily supported the Governor’s pro- 
posal for constitutional reform. Soon, however, the Cypriot com- 
munists realised the unpopularity of these tactics and reversed 
their position. The local press violently attacked the Governor’s 
plans and disturbances broke out. In October 1948 Winster resign- 
ed, although his constitutional offer was never officially 
withdrawn. Upon his successor’s arrival, the Ethnarchy publicly 
reaffirmed its commitment to the cause of Enosis, the Greek 
slogan for union. In this sense, it rejected beforehand any renewed 
offer for self-government and urged the population to boycott 
the administration. Indeed, as the United States Consul in Nicosia 
affirmed, during 1949 contacts between the people and the 
authorities were ‘practically non-existent’. 
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Cypriot politics and the Question of Enosis 

During the early post-war period, the Cypriot Left, which was 
dominated by AKEL, had developed into the ‘strongest factor 
in Cyprus politics’. It had scored impressive successes at the 1946 
municipal elections by securing the control of all major city coun- 
cils. At the same time, it consolidated its control of trade unions 
and had set up an active youth organisation. Its policy of ‘self- 
government leading to union’, however, cost it many votes in the 
1949 elections and was gradually abandoned. In the process, a 
number of older leftist leaders were purged, opening the way to 
a younger and staunchly pro-Soviet leadership, which was to re- 
main at the helm until the late 1980s. After its change of tactics, 
AKEL unsuccessfully offered the Ethnarchy its cooperation in 
promoting the cause of Enosis. Thereafter, it engaged in an effort 
to outbid the Ethnarchy — the traditional champion of Enosis 
— in unionist fervour. The idea of raising the issue to international 
level, thereby extracting it from the framework of Anglo-Greek 
relations, was considered a suitable platform. The party’s strug- 
gle, if successful, would not fail to embarrass the British and create 
grave dilemmas for the Athens government, which had just sup- 
pressed the armed Greek communist movement. In late November 
1949 AKEL-controlled municipal councils addressed a message 
to the UN Security Council denouncing British domination and 
declaring the ardent desire of the Greek population of Cyprus 
for Enosis. In this respect, AKEL proposed the holding of a 
plebiscite under UN auspices to verify the people’s will. At the 
same time, it announced its intention to collect signatures in sup- 
port of the proposed plebiscite.* 

Meanwhile, the British colonial authorities had taken measures 
to stem the growth of communist influence: Penalties for seditious 
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activities increased and action was taken against AKEL activists 
leading to several sentences of imprisonment; political activity 
was forbidden to civil servants; regulation of trade union activi- 
ty, anti-strike measures and manipulation of electoral registers 
during the 1949 municipal elections helped curb communist 
advance. The new Governor, Sir Andrew Wright, who was 
described by the desk officer for Cyprus at the Colonial Office 
as aman ‘ofthe old order’, proved very much a hard-liner. Wright 
held the view that political evolution however necessary, should 
follow a period of ‘development and consolidation’ of British 
rule. Not before long, frustrated by the incessant Enosis cam- 
paign and the refusal of the Greek element to co-operate, he ad- 
vocated ‘more decisive methods’ and, above all, a forceful asser- 
tion of British authority over the Island: Pressure should be ex- 
erted on the Greek government to abandon its alleged encourage- 
ment of the Enosis movement and to repudiate such activities.’ 

The Ethnarchy, in an effort to regain the initiative in the drive 
for Enosis — and, thus, to safeguard its leading röle in Cypriot 
politics — rejected AKEL’s overtures and decided to hold a 
plebiscite itself. In December 1949, it approached the Governor 
requesting official endorsement of its plan. The latter’s refusal 
left the Ethnarchy undeterred. The Greek Cypriot population was 
invited to express its will by signing lists under the supervision 
of parish priests on 15 January 1950. Shortly afterwards, much 
to the embarrassment of the nationalist camp, AKEL announc- 
ed that it was dropping its own campaign to join the plebiscite 
effort of the Ethnarchy. Indeed, whether conducted under inter- 
national supervision or not, the plebiscite would be the first and 
decisive step towards internationalisation.® 
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Politics of Pressure 

Even at the height of the civil war, Greek interest in Cyprus 
had been expressed by no less a figure than the King. In July 1948, 
in an interview given to Cyrus Sulzberger, the well-connected cor- 
respondent of the ‘New York Times’, Paul had reaffirmed the 
Greek desire for the union of Cyprus with the ‘mother country’ 
and had repeated the offer of strategic bases to the British 
anywhere on Greek soil. Sympathy for Greek-Cypriot aspirations 
was often expressed in the Greek press and parliament. It was 
the King’s statement, however, that provoked a British demarche. 
Greek Prime Minister Themistoklis Sofoulis was obliged to 
discourage the raising of the issue publicly. It was clear that the 
Greek government, still fighting a bitter civil war, was extremely 
chary of antagonising the British, on whose continuing assistance 
it still felt dependent." However, the Greek press continued to 
revert regularly to the subject. Early efforts of Greek Cypriot 
leaders to solicit official Greek endorsement of the Enosis cam- 
paign complicated matters further. In November 1949, reports 
in the Cypriot press that both Greek Prime Minister Alexandros 
Diomidis and Queen Frederika spoke of the fulfillment of the 
Cypriots’ national aspirations gave the Governor of Cyprus the 
opportunity to demand a strong representation to the Greek 
government. Moreover, following the Ethnarchy’s move to hold 
a plebiscite, Wright requested the Foreign Office to press for the 
removal of the Greek Consul General in Nicosia, Alexis Liatis, 
for alleged pro-Enosis activities.? 

The Southern Department of the British Foreign Office, 
however, was reluctant to press matters hard. It was only too 
recently that the withdrawal of the last British troops from Greece 
had been announced and the British government had just joined 
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forces with the Americans in pressing the Greek government to 
adopt more lenient policies at home and a conciliatory attitude 
abroad. The British Ambassador in Athens also opposed an open 
demarche fearing public disaffection. According to Sir Clifford 
Norton, it was Greek ‘affection and gratitude’ for Britain that 
had ‘prevented the thing from getting out of hand hitherto’. A 
strong representation he further pointed out, could undermine 
the position of the Greek government and dissatisfy the Americans 
who would like the Diomidis cabinet to carry on until elections 
could be held. Norton similarly opposed Wright's suggestion 
regarding the removal of the Greek Consul-General. Eventually, 
the Foreign Office felt justified to make a representation of some 
kind. A British aide-mémoire was handed to the Greek govern- 
ment asking for an official denial of the statements attributed 
to Diomidis. Norton also requested the Greek Foreign Minister 
Constantinos Tsaldaris to discourage publicly the excitement of 
public opinion on Enosis in the way Sofoulis had done in 1948.? 
Only a few days earlier the US Ambassador, Henry Grady, had 
expressed to the Greek Foreign Minister his concern about ‘agita- 
tion regarding boundaries and annexations at (that) time’ and 
urged exactly what the British needed: a statement publicly dis- 
approving the Enosis movement.!? 

In fact, the Greek government issued not just one but three 
statements. On 14 December the Greek Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs published a communiqué condemning as 'irresponsible' 
all public discussion of the Cyprus question. On the same day, 
Tsaldaris stated in parliament that the government continued to 
adhere to the policy expressed by Sofoulis. The raising of the 
matter at that moment, he pointed out, might well harm the Greek 
case. At the same time, in his effort to discourage a motion set 
by deputies in support of Enosis, Tsaldaris made the un- 
precedented remark that making statements ‘about a people which 
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is not under Greek sovereignty’ amounted ‘to open intervention 
which we ourselves always try to reject when it concerns us’. A 
day later, Diomidis himself issued a statement to the press which 
closely echoed that of Sofoulis. The Greek Premier stressed the 
‘delicacy’ of the circumstances and the ‘necessity’ for maintain- 
ing close collaboration with the US and the UK, on the assistance 
of which ‘the satisfactory solution of all national problems’ 
depended. In this context, Diomidis asked for the cessation of 
public excitement about Cyprus. These statements, Tsaldaris’ in 
particular, provoked angry criticism in the Greek press: As an 
influential newspaper remarked, “anything discouraging which 
the Greeks might say to the Cypriots would have no effect on 
them. On the contrary. . .'!! 

The statements made by the Greek government seemed to satisfy 
the planners of British foreign policy. Moreover, Liatis had 
already been called back to Athens where he remained until after 
the plebiscite. Still, on Wright’s request, which was endorsed by 
the British Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech-Jones, Bevin con- 
ceded a strong representation to the Greek Ambassador in 
London. The Minister of State Kenneth Younger warned Leon 
Melas that the Greek Consul-General should be ‘more circumspect 
in his actions’. He also referred to the problems caused to western 
plans of undermining the Albanian regime by the ‘Greek clamour 
over Northern Epirus’ and warned that Greek nationalist claims 
might well cause embarrassment to Greece's Western allies.'? 


Early American Reactions: Enosis and the ‘Red Peril’ 

As early as 1947 both the State Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) acknowledged the strategic importance of Cyprus 
and expressed themselves in favour of the preservation of the 
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British position on the Island. Recognising the British strategic 
interests involved but, above all, being extremely reluctant to see 
inter-allied relations upset over this issue, the Americans were 
inclined to exercise their influence principally in order to restrain 
the Greeks. The State Department, however, realised that the pro- 
blem was likely to grow more acute as Greece became less depen- 
dent on British support. In a cable to the American Consul- 
General in Nicosia despatched in late 1949, it admitted that a large 
majority of Cypriots favoured union with Greece and that a direct 
settlement of the issue between Greece and the UK would be 
welcome. Such a solution should ‘adequately safeguard legitimate 
security interests and [the] trade routes in [the] Mediterranean and 
[the] welfare of [the] non-Gr(ee)k Cypriot minorities'.? That 
was, however, a long-term perspective and not an immediate 
policy to which the State Department subscribed. Still, it was much 
closer to the official Greek position rather than to the British view 
which rejected any prospect of change. The Americans particularly 
worried about communist influence in Cyprus and the likelihood 
of AKEL exploiting the Enosis issue in order to create difficulties 
for Anglo-Greek relations. They suggested to the British stronger 
anti-communist measures and, at the time of the 1949 municipal 
elections, offered to assist in stemming the communist vote. As 
a means for achieving this, the US State Department proposed 
to employ Greek and Turkish influence in Cyprus in order to im- 
prove the chances of the nationalist parties. To British eyes, 
however, this proposal looked as inviting foreign interference to 
the domestic affairs of the colony and was rejected.'* 
American anxiety was further aroused by the vociferous pro- 
Enosis propaganda conducted by Eastern bloc media. The 
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‘Free Greece’ radio transmitter of the outlawed KKE continuously 
attacked British presence in Cyprus and demanded union with 
Greece. In September 1949 the Sofia radio in its Greek transmis- 
sion called the Cypriot communists to intensify the struggle against 
the colonial authorities in order to undermine the position of the 
‘monarchofascist’ regime in Greece and its supporters. This cam- 
paign intensified after the appeal of AKEL to the UN and the 
announcement of the Ethnarchy plebiscite. On the eve of the 
plebiscite the Sofia radio depicted it as a ‘solid anti-imperialist 
weapon in [the] hands of [the] Cypriot people’ bound to under- 
mine British position in Cyprus and to expose the ‘treacherous 
character of Greek monarchofascism’. The following day the same 
station claimed that it was the initiative of AKEL that had forced 
the Ethnarchy into action. Similar messages emanated from 
Bucharest, Budapest and Prague. Eastern block media support 
for Enosis tempted the British to try to discredit the Enosis cause 
as communist-inspired. Given the profound preoccupation of the 
Americans with the ‘red peril’, the argument would undoubted- 
ly appeal to Washington. As far as the Greek government was 
concerned, British representations steadily warned that agitation 
about Cyprus would play into the hands of communists. Norton 
for his part saw ‘every advantage in giving publicity’ to communist 
statements encouraging the Enosis movement. !6 

The communist threat, however, was a double-edged argument. 
According to the American Consul-General in Nicosia, the 
reticence of official Greek attitude towards Cyprus, which had 
resulted from British pressure, had benefited AKEL. A month 
earlier, the conference of the American heads of Mission in the 
Middle East had suggested that the British should be urged to 
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tackle the problem of communist influence in Cyprus and to ‘in- 
crease their efforts to promote security’ on the island. One 
representative went as far as to say that the British ‘tended to 
let the Communists have too free a run so as to play them off 
against the Nationalists’. Apparently, the Americans perceived 
the danger of communist ‘penetration’ easier than the delicate 
balances to which the continuing British presence in Cyprus was 
related. The view was also supported that Greek nationalist aspira- 
tions should be discouraged. At the same time, particular atten- 
tion was given to the position of Turkey. Although the impor- 
tance of Cyprus to the defence of Turkey was acknowledged, it 
was emphatically suggested that it should be made ‘clear’ to the 
Turks that (the US) had no intention of supporting any Turkish 
claim to the Island’ .'’ In this way the conference manifested its 
anxiety about a recent commotion that had broken out in Turkey 
over Cyprus. 


The Turkish Factor 

It was not until the late 1940s that Turkish interest in Cyprus 
was clearly manifested. The establishment in 1945 of a Turkish- 
Cypriot nationalist party and its activities helped attract more 
attention to the position of the local Turkish minority. The latter 
had consistently favoured the continuation of British domina- 
tion as long as Greek rule seemed the only likely alternative. There 
were, however, voices demanding the 'return' of the Island to 
Turkey, if Britain ever changed its mind. In late 1948, as Lord 
Winster's plan for self-government failed amidst a wave of agita- 
tion for Enosis, the Turkish press commenced a campaign asser- 
ting Turkey's interest in the fate of the Island and vehemently 
opposing the Greek Cypriot demand for Enosis. Their main argu- 
ment was that a Greek Cyprus would be liable to fall under com- 
munist domination and thus threaten the security of the 
neighbouring countries. Organisations were set up to further links 
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between Turkey and the minority, while Turkish students cham- 
pioned the anti-Enosis cause in the streets of Ankara and Istanbul. 
These manifestations, which continued well into 1949, provoked 
the angry reaction of the Greek press and seemed to cast a cloud 
over Greek-Turkish relations. The public assurances of Turkish 
Foreign Minister Necmeddin Sadak dismissing the fears that 
Britain would ever contemplate a change in the status of Cyprus, 
strengthened the impression that the turmoil about Cyprus served 
official Turkish objectives.!® 

The suspicion was also expressed — not only by the Greek press 
— that Britain had played a part in the reactivation of Turkish 
feeling about Cyprus. According to an American report of March 
1949, the British colonial administration had ‘traditionally pro- 
tected and encouraged the local Turkish population'. The same 
report maintained that after Winster's resignation, the acting 
Governor Roland Turnbull had ‘taken particular pains to woo 
them with assurances that the British will not allow union to take 
place and will continue to protect the out-numbered Turkish 
citizens from the Greek majority’.!? On the other hand, 
however, in early 1946 the Foreign Office had assumed that 
‘Turkey would not object to having Greece on her southern flank 
as long as it was her policy to be friendly with Greece’. Accord- 
ing to Christopher M. Woodhouse, the underlying consideration 
of this position was that ‘the Turks had neither the legal right 
nor the moral standing nor even the inclination to object’. In 1949 
Foreign Office officials appeared concerned with the possible 
effects that agitation about Cyprus might have on Greek-Turkish 
relations and stressed the British interest in preventing the 
recrudesence of past hostility.2° Yet, as it will be shown, the 
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British at least considered playing the Turkish card, when, in 1950, 
the Enosis campaign entered a more intense phase. 

Turkish feeling was further excited after the announcement of 
the Ethnarcy’s decision to hold a plebiscite. The Turkish Cypriot 
press demanded the Governor’s intervention and, failing this, 
Turkish-Cypriot organisations held public meetings of protest and 
sent a representation to champion their cause in Turkey. In ap- 
pealing to the Foreign Office the leader of the Turkish Cypriot 
National People’s Party, Dr Fazil Küchük, while expressing 
himself in favour of the status quo in Cyprus, added that if Britain 
ever abandoned the Island, it should be ‘returned’ to Turkey. 
At the same time there was a renewed wave of student demonstra- 
tions and press reactions in Turkey. On 21 December 1949 Sadak 
officially expressed Turkish interest in the fate of the Island. The 
Turkish Foreign Minister told the British Ambassador in Ankara 
that his government would remain silent about Cyprus so long 
as it felt certain that the British had no intention of handing the 
Island over to Greece and provided that the Greek government 
continued to take ‘a sensible attitude’. In case, however, that a 
change in the status quo was envisaged, he made it clear that 
Turkey would have to protect its own interests. Sadak defined 
these interests as mainly strategic. This statement, as the British 
Ambassador pointed out, indicated a departure of Turkish policy 
from what the Foreign Office had envisaged in 1946.7! There is 
no indication that the British sought to discourage this trend of 
thought. Instead, the Foreign office preferred to ‘leave the in- 
itiative (of discouraging Turkish claims) with the Americans’. As 
far as the Governor of Cyprus was concerned, a Foreign Office 
official remarked that Wright ‘would himself prefer to see the 
island go to Turkey than to Greece’. Eventually, apparently after 
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some American prodding, the Turkish Foreign Minister appealed 
for an end to meetings and demonstrations.” 


An Abortive Attempt at Revising British Policy on Cyprus 

Finally, the Ethnarchy went ahead with its plans for a plebiscite. 
The authorities of the Island did not make any attempt to forbid 
it. The Governor, however, in replying to Archbishop’s com- 
munication of the Church’s intentions, emphasised that there was 
no question of a change in the sovereignty of Cyprus. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the project would be invalidated by the very 
way it was conducted. There was also a clear warning that the 
colonial government would immediately react to any demonstra- 
tion of disloyalty. To give substance to these words, the authorities 
deported two prominent members of the nationalist camp, a 
newspaper editor and the secretary general of the right-wing 
Farmers’ Union. The plebiscite took place on 15 January 1950. 
As it was confined among the Greek Cypriot community, the col- 
lection of signatures resulted in 96% in favour of Enosis. The 
Archbishop communicated the result to the Governor on 4 
February and requested arrangements to be made for the transfer 
of sovereignty. The reply came from the Colonial Secretary who 
reaffirmed the position taken by the Governor earlier: The British 
government considered the question closed.” 

Despite the persistent British refusal to recognise the problem 
officially, the mounting movement for Enosis in the Island led 
some to suggest a re-examination of British policy. Even before 
the announcement of the plebiscite, the British Ambassador in 
Athens had repeatedly expressed serious misgivings. While he was 
still engaged in his efforts to extract an official Greek statement 
discouraging Enosis agitation, Norton complained that he had 
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never received any guidance on the matter, which he described 
as ‘the one topic (. . .) of daily burning interest’ in Anglo-Greek 
relations. He went on to point out that, as the Greek state gained 
in strength and self-confidence, the British would find it increas- 
ingly difficult to influence the Greek position on Cyprus. British 
status in Greece had already diminished dramatically as had done 
its overall position as a world power. Agitation in favour of Enosis 
was bound to grow following the trend of ‘even very backward’ 
colonial peoples towards independence. What the British 
Ambassador proposed was a statement, possibly in answer to a 
parliamentary question, which, while condemning agitation, 
would not exclude a future reconsideration of British policy. These 
suggestions closely echoed proposals which Greek officials put 
forward from time to time and were in line with American 
thought. Norton admitted that his opinions might sound ‘very 
heretical’ but did not conceal his uneasiness about a worsening 
of the problem in the near future. Finally, observing that there 
was no coherent British approach to the problem, he urged the 
setting up on an interdepartmental committee ‘to establish a policy 
and an information policy in regard to Cyprus’.”4 

Norton’s proposals were favourably received by officials of 
the Southern Department. Sir Anthony Rumbold, the head of 
the Department, shared the Ambassador’s opinion that, no matter 
how many Greek disclaimers could be obtained, the British would 
find it increasingly hard to maintain their position in Cyprus in 
face of local reaction. Rumbold predicted that violence was likely 
to break out — just as it had happened in 1931. In a memoran- 
dum dated 16 December 1949 he forcefully questioned the basis 
of British policy on the subject. Rumbold observed that the only 
reason for maintaining colonial rule over a ‘civilised and educated 
population’ was the strategic one as was put forward by the COS 
in 1945 and 1947. In this respect, he considered the Greek offer 
of bases anywhere on Greek soil in return for the cession of Cyprus 
quite worth discussing. He also challenged the argument against 
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this proposal: “The lease could be so written as to make it im- 
possible for either side to break it’. The memorandum concluded 
that there was a case for re-examining British policy on Cyprus, 
and suggested that the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office and 
the COS undertake a fresh study of the matter. Rumbold seemed 
to anticipate that, as a result of such an examination, the early 
cession of Cyprus to Greece might be found to constitute ‘not 
only the most just but also the most expedient solution’. 

At the same time, however, Rumbold pointed out that, were 
there to be no change in the British position, his government 
should take strong measures in order to retain control of the 
Island, even at the risk of ‘antagonising the Greek Government’. 
Indeed, that was the position which the Foreign Office — no doubt 
under pressure from the Colonial Secretary — felt inclined to 
adopt at that time. In early January 1950 Norton was informed 
that the retention of full British sovereignty on Cyprus should 
be considered ‘axiomatic’ in view of British ‘strategic requirements 
in the foreseeable future’. This position should unequivocally be 
stated to the Greek government and no grounds should be given 
for expectation that the cession of Cyprus to Greece was a realistic 
prospect. According to the instructions the Minister of State sent 
to Norton, British reaction to any Greek reference to Cyprus 
should consist of ‘a shew [sic] of impatience (. . .) a little foot- 
tapping, lip biting and a changing of the subject in (. . .)a marked 
manner’ !”6 

British intransigence was institutionalised in a joint Foreign 
and Colonial Office report which appeared in April 1950.7’ The 
report acknowledged that in the aftermath of the plebiscite and 
the intensified pro-Enosis activity, a redefinition of British policy 
was called for. Then, the report examined the pros and cons of a 
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transfer of sovereignty to Greece. Such a move, it was argued, 
would relieve the British government of a considerable ad- 
ministrative and financial burden, which would increase if unrest 
broke out in the Island. Relations with Greece would benefit and 
a cause of ‘a good deal of unwelcome criticism’ against the UK 
would be removed. In examining the possible disadvantages, the 
report referred to the opposition of the Turkish minority and the 
likely reaction of Turkey. The emphasis, however, was placed 
on the perceived ill effect which the cession of the British colony 
in the Eastern Mediterranean would have on Middle Eastern 
opinion and, consequently, on the ability of the UK to maintain 
its strategic position in the area. The report warned that ‘even 
if accompanied by the retention of all necessary strategic facilities’, 
cession would be interpreted ‘as another manifestation of the 
growing weakness’ of the UK. The case of Egypt, where the British 
were embroiled in hard negotiations over their military presence 
in the Canal Zone, loomed large in the minds of the authors. Fur- 
thermore, they were not prepared to discard the possibility of 
a communist or an extreme nationalist régime coming to power 
in Greece, thereby endangering British rights. It was obvious that 
the arguments were presented in a way that weighed decisively 
against any change in British policy. 

For the Colonial Office there was never a doubt as to what 
the British policy should be: Full sovereignty should be retained 
over the island. The decisive blow against any thought of change 
came in May 1950, when the COS concluded their own report 
on the matter. The British military maintained that even an under- 
taking to review the situation in the future would ‘encourage 
subversive elements in Cyprus and discourage (Britain’s) Middle 
Eastern allies’, while it would ‘seriously affect relations with 
Turkey’. The report concluded that ‘so long as the UK wished 
to retain its position in the Middle East, Cyprus should remain 


under British sovereignty'.?? Finally, there was a further factor 
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which should be taken into account, the reaction of the Conser- 
vative Party. Indeed, after the 1950 general elections, the posi- 
tion of the Labour government had been seriously weakened vis- 
a-vis the Conservative opposition and it might reasonably be 
assumed that the former would be disinclined to take any action 
on the colonial issue that might attract criticism from the 
opposition.”? 


The Ethnarchy Delegation Mission to Athens 

It was against this background of steadfast British reaction that 
the Cypriot Ethnarcy chose to pursue the internationalisation of 
the Cyprus question. Until after the plebiscite it was not clear 
whether the Cypriot nationalists had seriously considered this pro- 
spect. The fact was that the Ethnarchy had opted for a plebiscite 
under its own auspices and not of the UN — contrary to AKEL’s 
original proposal. Furthermore, according to an American report, 
the Ethnarchy did not propose to go further than announcing 
the results to the British and addressing a demand that the latter 
comply with the ‘unanimous will of the Cypriot people’. These 
points lend force to the view that internationalisation was not 
deemed inevitable. Apparently, it was hoped that the plebiscite 
would induce the British to relax their negative attitude and open 
the prospect for a future Anglo-Greek settlement.” 

However, on 22 January 1950 AKEL publicly invited the 
Ethnarchy to take the lead in implementing a common programme 
of action aimed at promoting internationalisation. The Ethnarchy 
for its part, was particularly anxious to retain the initiative vis- 
a-vis AKEL and could hardly afford to ignore the new challenge. 
Although it rejected AKEL’s offer for cooperation, it endorsed 
its proposal for action. An all-nationalist representation was 
formed with the task of communicating the results of the plebiscite 
to the UN Secretary General. On its way to New York it would 
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stop at Athens and London. Its aim would be to induce the Greek 
government to take the matter of Enosis up with the British, and, 
if the latter were not forthcoming, to raise the question of Cyprus 
atthe UN General Assembly. To this end, the Ethnarchy seem- 
ed determined to use all means at its disposal.*! 

The newly formed government of General Nikolaos Plastiras 
had already come under heavy British pressure. Upon learning 
of the Ethnarchy’s intentions the British tried to get the Greek 
government to dissuade the Cypriot delegates from visiting Greece. 
Repeated representations were made by the British Ambassador 
in Athens while in London the Foreign Office strongly warned 
Melas against an official reception of the Ethnarchy represen- 
tatives. The Greek Prime Minister professed embarrassment at 
the visit’s prospect and assured Norton that the Greek govern- 
ment had no intention of raising the question of Cyprus. Deputy 
Prime Minister George Papandreou too, according to the British 
Ambassador, seemed ‘genuinely disturbed’ with the prospect of 
the visit. King Paul was also approached and his reply revealed 
the awkward position in which the representatives of the Greek 
state found themselves: The King remarked that if he refused to 
see the delegation there would be furious reactions; so, he would 
rather leave it to the government to advise him whether to receive 
the Cypriots or not.*? 

Eventually, on 20 May 1950, a four-member Ethnarchy delega- 
tion arrived in Athens where it was received by large crowds. It 
was headed by the Bishop of Cyrenia, Kyprianos, and, as the 
First Secretary of the US Embassy remarked, it had a markedly 
right-wing outlook.? It soon became evident that the Greek 
government had little choice but to receive the Cypriot delegates. 
At the same time it was clear that their presence in Athens would 
be a serious test for its resilience. The delegation’s arrival spurred 
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a debate in parliament, during which several deputies from all 
parties supported the delegation’s request for immediate union 
of Cyprus with Greece. Significantly, however, with the excep- 
tion of the leftist leader Ioannis Sofianopoulos, all speakers sup- 
ported direct Anglo-Greek negotiations rather than a recourse 
to the UN. At the conclusion of the debate Plastiras simply ex- 
pressed the hope that the “universal Greek desire for Enosis’ would 
be satisfied within the framework of the traditional Anglo-Greek 
friendship, which, he pointed out, the Greek government wished 
to see undisturbed. On 27 May the Cypriot delegates had the op- 
portunity to put their views forward to the Greek government. 
In their meeting with the Prime Minister they appealed for an 
official Greek request for the transfer of sovereignty on Cyprus 
to Greece; if the British refused, the delegates pointed out, then 
the Greek government should raise the matter at the UN General 
Assembly. It was the first time a Greek Premier was confronted 
with the dilemma of internationalisation. Plastiras merely stated 
that he did not consider the moment propitious for a favourable 
settlement of the issue. The delegation did not get any more 
satisfaction from its interview with the Greek Deputy Prime 
Minister Papandreou, who, according to one account, epitomis- 
ed the position of the Greek government in his usual epigram- 
matic way: ‘Greece breaths with two lungs, one British and one 
American. Therefore, she is unable for the sake of Cyprus to 
suffer suffocation’ .*4 

Far from being discouraged, the Ethnarchy delegation sought 
means for bringing pressure to bear on the Greek government. 
In this respect it could count on the wholehearted support of the 
Greek press which was giving wide publicity to its visit. After 
meeting with party leaders the delegation toured northern Greece 
steering considerable public feeling. After a further rebuff from 
Plastiras, the delegation actively sought the support of the Greek 
parliament. To this end, a petition was circulated among deputies 
calling for the acceptance of the plebiscite volumes and asking 
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support for the demand of Enosis. As the British Ambassador 
observed, the Enosis movement had achieved ‘such a momen- 
tum, that no public figure would dare to oppose it or to try to 
put the brake on too openly’. Indeed, within days nearly all 
deputies — with the exception of government ministers — had 
signed a declaration accepting the will of the Cypriot people as 
expressed in the plebiscite. The same day that Plastiras reiterated 
the non-committal attitude of his government, Tsaldaris, now 
the opposition leader, publicly undertook to plead the cause of 
Enosis to the government. His initiative was all the more sur- 
prising since it was he himself who six months earlier had strongly 
condemned similar agitation in the Greek parliament.** At the 
same time the Cypriot Ethnarchy found a powerful ally in the 
Greek Church. The latter considered it its mission to champion 
the national aspirations of Hellenism and to assist its sister-church 
of Cyprus in its effort to counter the communist challenge on 
the national issue. Moreover, it could be assumed that the Greek 
Church perceived in the championing of a ‘just’ and, above all, 
popular cause a good means for preserving its influence among 
the Greek public. Similar considerations must have prompted the 
right-wing leadership of the Greek General Confederation of 
Labour to join the Church in forming a Panhellenic Committee 
of Struggle for the Union of Cyprus (PEAEK). This organisa- 
tion undertook to lobby the members of parliament and keep the 
interest of the Greek public alive after the departure of the Cypriot 
delegation. Its purpose was manifested at a mass gathering on 
21 July, when the head of PEAEK, Archbishop Spyridon of 
Athens, declared the determination of the Church to ‘assume its 
responsibilities with regard to Cyprus in case the government con- 
tinued to hesitate’ .*6 

Eventually, assisted by the turn of events in the Far East, the 
government managed to stem the pro-Enosis tide. On the occasion 
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occasion of the presentation of the plebiscite lists to the Greek 
parliament, Plastiras proceeded to discourage further debate on 
the subject, pointing at the delicate international situation that 
had ensued after the outbreak of the Korean War. In that con- 
text, he urged the deputies to allow the government to handle 
the matter as it saw fit. The chamber approved the Prime 
Minister’s remarks and passed an innocuous resolution asking 
the speaker to convey to the British parliament the ‘aspiration 
of the representatives of the Greek people on the declared will 
of the Cypriot people’. The same day the government issued a 
communiqué drawing attention to possible ‘harmful 
developments’, if ‘irresponsible’ discussion of the matter 
persisted.?? 

In late July the Ethnarchy delegates left Athens rather disgrunt- 
led. Despite the stirring up of public feeling and the publicity their 
activities attracted, they had failed in their primary aim, that of 
securing the active support of the Greek government for the 
Ethnarchy’s campaign. As the First Secretary of the US Embassy, 
Robert Memminger, remarked, Plastiras showed 'considerable 
courage' in not paying more than lip service to the cause of Enosis. 
The resolutions of the Greek parliament, however warm, did not 
amount to much in practical terms. The only concrete achieve- 
ment was the establishment of PEAEK, which could be counted 
upon to stir matters in concert with the Ethnarchy office in 
Athens. Finally, the chances of the Ethnarchy's mission were to 
some extent prejudiced by events in Korea. The impact of the 
communist invasion led to the cancellation of plans for a stronger 
campaign which would culminate in public meetings throughout 
Greece. What was more, the deterioration of the international 
climate put a further obstacle to the raising of the question of 
Cyprus at the UN General Assembly. When, before the outbreak 
of the Korean War, an official of the Greek Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs attempted to explain to the Cypriot delegates the inherent 
political and procedural difficulties of such an undertaking, the 
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latter remarked that, despite all this, a recourse to the UN would 
exercise a great deal of moral pressure on the British. A member 
of the delegation went as far as not to exclude the possibility of 
soliciting the support of an Eastern bloc country. The Greek 
official called the delegates’ bluff but did point out the dangers 
for the cause of Enosis if it became entangled in Cold War 
polemics. At the beginning of July 1950 this prospect could be 
far from excluded.?? 


The Spectre of Internationalisation: British Anxiety 
and US Reserve 

Throughout the delegation's stay in Greece, the British did not 
relax pressure on the Greek government. In this effort, they tried 
to enlist the support of the Americans. Although the latter ap- 
proached Greek officials informally and advised against agita- 
tion, they were not at first prepared to do more for fear of weaken- 
ing the position of the Plastiras government. The US Embassy 
pointed out that not only the opposition but also Sofoclis 
Venizelos, the reluctant partner of the Centre coalition, might 
attempt to bring the government down ‘on so popular an issue’. 
Norton shared this view and advised that the Greek government, 
‘well knowing the strength’ of British views, should be left to 
deal with the situation as best as it could.*? The Foreign Office 
seemed to agree but after the first debate in the Greek parlia- 
ment and the official pronouncements in support of Enosis, 
Norton himself suggested a strong statement — in common with 
the Americans, if possible — blocking ‘any expectation of im- 
mediate change'. The chance was given at the House of Com- 
mons on 21 June. Replying to an apparently inspired parliamen- 
tary question, the British Colonial Under-Secretary, John 
Dugdale, stated that his government did not contemplate any 
change in the status of Cyprus. These remarks, far from helping 
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Plastiras dampen down pro-Enosis agitation, provoked the in- 
dignant reaction of the Greek press and fueled demands for 
action. ^ 

In late June Norton reported to the Foreign Office that the 
preoccupation of the Greek public and press with Enosis had 
developed to such an extent that the British position was bound 
to suffer on account of London’s refusal even to admit the ex- 
istence of the problem. The US Embassy too reported a marked 
rise in anti-British feeling after Dugdale’s statement.*! In a way 
that said much about the nature of Anglo-Greek relations in the 
early 1950s, Norton warned the Foreign Office that the question 
of Cyprus was capable of poisoning these relations to a point that 


‘the settlement of routine questions, which in Greece depends very largely 
on persistent personal pressure by members of the Embassy, would become 
difficult, and what is more important, British advice and guidance in mat- 
ters of Greek internal and external policy would tend to be disregarded.’ 


Norton clearly recognised the need for a timely re-examination 
of British policy before the situation got out of control. The British 
government, however, had decided to dig itself in and to refuse 
the existence of a problem. Its concern now focused on the next 
UN General Assembly. The Foreign Office had already taken into 
consideration the possibility of an Eastern bloc attempt to ex- 
ploit the issue. In fact, on 31 May, AKEL despatched its own 
delegation to tour Europe before proceeding to the UN. Accord- 
ing to some reports, the Cypriot Communists had asked the 
assistance of Eastern bloc countries in promoting their case at 
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Lake Success. AKEL leaders did their best to fan such specula- 
tion, while violently attacking the Greek government for ‘betray- 
ing’ the cause of Enosis. No Eastern block initiative, however, 
was launched and it could be assumed that such speculation merely 
aimed at spurring the Greek government into action. The Eth- 
narchy delegation, for its part, intending to present the results 
of the plebiscite to the UN Secretary General, maintained a rather 
ambiguous attitude. 

The British, however, took the prospect of a UN discussion 
quite seriously. As a Colonial Office official admitted to a member 
of the US Embassy in London, the British case was hardly defen- 
sible. ‘No attempt to explain away, qualify, or discredit the 
plebiscite of last January’, it was candidly remarked, ‘could 
disguise the fact that a clear majority of the people in Cyprus 
want union with Greece’. To guard themselves against such a grim 
prospect, they sought to secure the support of the Americans and 
at an early stage put before them the possibility of Eastern bloc 
interference.^ The Americans, for their part, realised that the 
continuing British domination of Cyprus might provide the Soviets 
with a good propaganda issue. In early June, the Head of the 
Greek, Turkish and Iranian Desk at the US State Department, 
William Rountree, had communicated to the British his concern 
about the situation. At the same time, however, he admitted that 
the State Department had not yet dealt with the matter seriously 
and asked for the British views. Meanwhile, the Greek-American 
community had started its own pro-Enosis campaign and by late 
May petitions canvassed by members of Congress reached the US 
UN delegation. These documents requested the submission of the 
question of Cyprus to the international organisation. The State 
Department intervened and made it clear to the members of Con- 
gress involved that the US government could not support such 
action. For one thing, the Americans were determined not to add 
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to British difficulties. At the same time, however, they appeared 
to a certain extent caught in the American anti-colonial tradi- 
tion. Therefore, it was deemed necessary to explain that, ‘while 
the US generally supports the principle of self-determination of 
peoples’, it could not involve itself in ‘every territorial issue and 
every nationalist aspiration throughout the world’, all the more 
so since there were no American interests at stake. At the same 
time, attention was called to the existence of a considerable 
Turkish minority in Cyprus. The main arguments, however, in 
countering the congressmen’s appeal were that the Enosis cam- 
paign was sponsored by international communism and that no 
chance should be given to the Soviet Union to benefit from dif- 
ferences between members of the Western camp.5 

The outbreak of the Korean War and the prospect of further 
escalation strengthened the views favouring the status quo in 
Cyprus. Agitation in Athens coupled with the slow progress in 
Greek-Yugoslav relations considerably irritated the State Depart- 
ment leadership. This was manifested in a strongly worded 
telegram, signed by Dean Acheson and sent to the American Em- 
bassy in Athens only a few days after the Korean invasion. The 
US Secretary of State asked that the Greek government be remind- 
ed that Greece's main problem was its survival ‘as a free coun- 
try'. The US, Acheson implied, might withdraw its assistance if 
the Greeks ‘continue to exhaust themselves and embarrass us by 
heading for such distant shores as Cyprus’. However, the 
Americans were reluctant to make their displeasure public.* 

Finally, it is of interest to see how the various branches of the 
State Department reacted to the prospect of a discussion of the 
Cyprus question at the UN. Despite repeated British pleas, the 
Americans declined to undertake to prevent the question from 
reching a UN body. This position was dictated by the American 
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tenant, according to which ‘any international question could be 
discussed in the appropriate UN forum’. Amidst the heighten- 
ing international tension, however, the Offices of European and 
Near Eastern Affairs opposed discussion. The UN delegation, 
however, supported by the Office of UN Affairs, maintained that 
the final American attitude should depend on the circumstances 
in which the question might be raised: Unless there was a Soviet 
initiative, abstention would be the most that could be expected. 
The US delegation, it was further remarked, could ‘not vote 
negatively when the issue is tinged with ‘‘colonialism’’’. Even- 
tually, the dilemma did not arise as the deadline for putting items 
on the agenda of the General Assembly passed without the ques- 
tion of Cyprus being raised.“ 

Official American views were expressed to the Cypriots of the 
Ethnarchy delegation, when, as a result of representations by 
Senator Malone, they were received at the State Department by 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations McFall. The 
meeting took place on 13 September and the Cypriot delegates 
asked for American mediation. They also hinted that ifthat was 
not forthcoming, they could not exclude recourse to the UN. 
McFall replied that the question concerned the British govern- 
ment and, in any case, it should not be raised in that time of ‘in- 
ternational crisis’.** It seems, however, that, quite mistakenly, 
the delegation interpreted the non-committal attitude of the 
American representatives as an expression of sympathy for their 
cause. In the event, the Ethnarchy, far from appreciating the risks, 
felt quite confident in pursuing the path of internationalisation 
under a fresh and more determined leadership: on 28 June the 
aged Archbishop Makarios II died and was succeded by the young 
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Bishop of Kition, who was elected as Makarios III on 16 October 
1950. 


IIl. PRELUDE TO A CRISIS 


British Efforts to Attract American Support on Cyprus 

The events of 1950 showed that British policy with regard to 
Cyprus was obliged to take seriously into account the possibility 
of the question of Enosis becoming an international issue. No 
doubt, British pressure on the Greek governments would persist 
in order to dissuade them from taking the initiative. The British, 
however, became increasingly aware of their diminishing capabili- 
ty to influence the course of Greek foreign policy. Norton had 
repeatedly tried to make this point clear in his communications 
to the Foreign Office. Instead, American cooperation would be 
essential to keep Greek intentions at bay. As the British Am- 
bassador put it early in 1951, ‘no other single factor is likely to 
have so much influence (in Greece) as the knowledge that the US 
Government are opposed to the raising of the question in present 
circumstances’ . ^? 

The British were disappointed by Americans’ reluctance to com- 
mit themselves to blocking the discussion of the issue in case it 
was raised at the UN General Assembly. They were inclined to 
think, perhaps justifiably, that Cyprus did not rate very high in 
American strategic thinking. Indeed, in early 1951, the Americans, 
having until then adhered to the concept of British supremacy 
in the Middle East, had not formulated a clear policy on the prob- 
lems facing the Western Powers in the area. The idea of extend- 
ing the area of NATO's operational responsibility to cover Greece 
and Turkey still met with considerable resistance among US 
military circles. In the case of Cyprus, the ambiguity of US 
attitude, it was believed, resulted from inadequate understanding 
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of the British position. Therefore, the Foreign Office undertook 
to convince the US government that the strategic interests of the 
Western alliance would be better served if British rule over the 
Island continued. The Pentagon was the first target of this effort. 
In early October 1950, Lord Tedder, Chief of the Imperial Staff, 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of the US JCS, General Omar 
Bradley, pointing out that the retention of Cyprus under full 
British sovereignty was indispensable for Western planning in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. At a meeting with 
their British counterparts three weeks later, the American military 
leaders approved the British position and agreed that Greece 
should be pressed ‘to cease agitation’ about Cyprus.?! 

The State Department followed suit. In examining US policy 
with respect to Greece, Turkey and Iran in late December 1950, 
American officials reached a position favouring the status quo. 
The Greek government should be urged ‘at least to maintain’ its 
previously expressed official attitude, namely, that the matter 
could be settled within the framework of Anglo-Greek relations 
but that the time was not yet propitious; consideration of the prob- 
lem in international bodies and agitation in Greece and Cyprus 
should be discouraged; finally, and quite importantly, the State 
Department officials recognised the need for some measures to 
help ease the acuteness of the problem. Certain steps could be 
taken which, without affecting the question of sovereignty, would 
create ‘closer ties between Cyprus and Greece’. Thus, it became 
clear that the Americans far from shared the British view that 
the matter was closed. Their long-term perspective clearly encom- 
passed the revision of the status of the Island. As the same study 
pointed out, ‘continued examination of this question (was) essen- 
tial in order to provide a long-range solution’. In the short run, 
however, they were prepared to stand by the British and to 
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discourage agitation in Greece.” 

When US views were put forward to the British, they were reluc- 
tant to accept the reasoning behind them and retorted that if they 
were to take any measures, including an expressed renewal of the 
constitutional offer, they would appear as yielding to pressure. 
On quite the contrary, they seemed to opt for repression. As early 
as April 1950 Governor Wright had proposed a series of measures 
varying from power to deport ‘natives of the Colony’ to authority 
to suspend newspapers by executive action. For more than eight 
months the Colonial Office had been pondering over the ad- 
visability of such measures. Eventually, after the consent of the 
COS and the Foreign Secretary was obtained, the publication of 
four laws on what was dubbed ‘seditious activity’ was author- 
ised. Under the new legislation, which was published on 24 
January 1951, the judiciary was empowered to take action against 
persons merely on suspicion that they were likely to break the 
law; the colonial government could refuse the republication of 
suppressed newspapers as well as the introduction to the colony 
of any newspaper deemed threatening to public order; and it could 
deport for ‘unlawful association’ persons who were born in 
Cyprus but had acquired foreign nationality." 

The publication of the repressive measures was followed by 
a wave of indignation in Greece and Cyprus. The new Archbishop 
of Cyprus, Makarios, denounced the new legislation as proof of 
Britain’s ‘illiberal and undemocratic disposition’. The measures 
were also badly received by the Americans. The US Vice Consul 
in Nicosia, Carl Bartch, condemned the new bill as ‘a very real 
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threat to the civil liberties’ and concluded that more severe and 
repressive measures seemed to be the only weapons the British 
had in order to meet ‘the growing hosility of the majority of the 
island’s population’. Bartch did not fail to notice grave implica- 
tions in the worsening situation for British capabilities to defend 
Cyprus effectively. In Washington, the US State Department 
perceived unpleasant implications in connection with a possible 
‘difficult situation’ at the next General Assembly.?^ Indeed, 
within a few months the British War Office admitted that the 
repressive legislation had failed to improve the British position 
‘in any noticeable way’. Nevertheless, Governor Wright continued 
to press for more measures of this kind. During the summer of 
1951 he repeatedly proposed the proscription of AKEL on the 
rather clumsy argument that such a move might facilitate the 
cooperation of the nationalists with the authorities. Colonial 
Secretary James Griffiths, however, repudiated these proposals. 
Possible reactions at the next UN General Assembly had to be 
taken into account.’ 


Archbishop Makarios’ Early Views and the Twists of 
British Diplomacy 

The hardening of British attitude seemed to lend force to the 
arguments of the proponents of internationalisation. Makarios 
was determined to intensify the Enosis campaign and to step up 
pressure on the Greek government. He publicly embraced the 
*Enosis and only Enosis’ slogan. However, there is evidence to 
suggest that the Archbishop was prepared to play down the theme 
of immediate union with Greece, if the British in turn relaxed 
their own inflexibility. Talking to the American Consul in Nicosia 
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prior to his elevation to his high office, Makarios spoke of an 
Anglo-Greek condominium of Cyprus which would leave the 
security and defence of the island to the British, while permit- 
ting the administration to become Greek. In early 1951 nationalist 
sources assured American diplomatic representatives in Cyprus 
that they would co-operate with the British authorities even to 
the point of accepting a period of self-government, if the British 
undertook to respect the right of the Cypriot people in self- 
determination within a given number of years.” It is not clear 
to what extent Makarios and the Ethnarchy were prepared to ven- 
ture this formula. Having championed the ‘Enosis and only 
Enosis’ line for some time, it would not have been easy for them 
to modify their position without considerable risk. There was the 
constant fear that AKEL wouid be quick to take advantage of 
any compromising gesture and usurp the Ethnarchy’s following. 
The latter, however, might well have been inclined to take the 
risk, had the British displayed any measure of flexibility. 

At the same time, according to American sources, British 
officials in Cyprus admitted that the day would come when their 
government would have to relax its attitude. From Athens, 
Ambassador Norton continued to recommend a ‘more realistic’ 
approach. Writing to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
Sir William Strang, in March 1951 Norton once more pointed 
out that no help should be expected on the question of Cyprus 
from any Greek government short of ‘a non-parliamentary 
military regime’. He then put forward what he dubbed the ‘stick 
and carrot combination’, a formula according to which the 
American and British military leaders should declare that due to 
international tension and the requirements of Western strategic 
planning no change in the status of the Island was feasible. At 
the same time, however, the British government should indicate 
that the time would come when it ‘would agree to take steps to 
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ascertain the real wishes of the inhabitants’.?’ 

Apparently, these ideas, which were designed to keep the matter 
in manageable proportions, could count on whole-hearted 
American support; they also seemed set to meet the minimum 
expectations of both the Greek government and the Greek Cypriot 
nationalists. The ground, however, was consistently being cut 
from under such a compromise. On 14 February Kenneth 
Younger, replying to a parliamentary question whether his govern- 
ment faced any prospect of ceding Cyprus to Greece, stated that 
no communication on this subject had been received from Greece. 
This statement proved a veritable challenge for the Venizelos 
minority government in Athens. In parliament the opposition 
demanded an answer to Younger’s statement. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Venizelos felt compelled to endorse officially ‘the 
demand for the union of Cyprus with Mother Greece’. Later on, 
in an off the record chat with journalists, he did not exclude the 
possibility of pursuing the matter at the UN, if British intran- 
sigence continued. 

Realising that Younger’s statement was an unfortunate 
moment, the British avoided a public reply to Venizelos’ state- 
ment and limited themselves to express their displeasure infor- 
mally. Venizelos himself, apparently prompted by the US Am- 
bassador, anxiously sought to explain his position to the Foreign 
Office. The Greek Ambassador in London was instructed to point 
out that the present government could not ‘maintain silence once 
the question had been raised in the House of Commons’. Melas 
handed Strang a version of Venizelos’ statement, in which the 
crucial phrase containing the demand for union of Cyprus with 
Greece was omitted. Strang, however, indicated that any expres- 
sion of Greek interest in what was British territory could not be 
tolerated. What was more, the British official quite brusquely 
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remarked that the British were ‘well aware’ of Greek sensitivity 
‘about references by foreign Governments to populations in Greek 
territory who were of another race and spoke another language’ 
— an apparent allusion to the frequent Greek complaints regard- 
ing Yugoslav pronouncements on the position of the Slav-speaking 
element in Macedonia.” 

The matter, however, assumed greater proportions, as on 13 
March 1951 Makarios arrived in Athens for his first visit as head 
of the Ethnarchy. On the eve of the Archbishop’s arrival, the 
British Ambassador tried to extract from Venizelos an official 
discouragement. John Peurifoy, the US Ambassador, also ex- 
pressed his own concern. When, however, the Greek Premier ask- 
ed for a ‘soothing’ British formula which might help him 
discourage agitation, Norton could only say that his government 
would not admit that there was anything to discuss. As it was 
expected, Makarios’ visit immediately brought the Greek govern- 
ment under heavy pressure. Addressing large crowds in the centre 
of Athens on 15 March, Makarios openly requested the Greek 
government to take the question of Cyprus up with the British 
and, if the latter were not forthcoming, to resort to the UN. 
Venizelos, who was present at the meeting, was pressed by the 
crowds to speak. The Greek Prime Minister reaffirmed the in- 
terest of his government in the matter and alluded to a recourse 
to the UN.® 

On 21 March a council of all Greek parliamentary leaders ap- 
proved a memorandum setting forth the Greek position on the 
question of Cyprus. All parties realised the fundamental dilemma 
of Greek policy, namely the inability of any Greek government 
to ignore the demand of the Greek-Cypriots for union with Greece 
and, at the same time, to maintain the traditional close relation- 
ship with Britain. The Greek leaders agreed to support any solu- 
tion which would satisfy the desire of the majority of the Cypriots, 
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would safeguard British strategic interests and would respect the 
rights of the Turkish-Cypriot minority. In case that such a solu- 
tion was not immediately feasible, the British government should 
be requested to pledge to respect the right of the Cypriot popula- 
tion in self-determination ‘within a reasonable period of time’. 
Significantly, the council rulled out the prospect of a recourse 
tothe UN, at least for the time being, and decided that the govern- 
ment should do everything possible to dissuade the Ethnarchy 
from soliciting the support of a third Power to that end. Accord- 
ingly, on 9 April Venizelos informed the Greek Ambassador in 
London of his intention to approach the British on the matter. 
The timing of such a démarche was a matter of serious concern. 
As he explained to Melas, he would rather have it deferred until 
after Greece had reasonably secured its admission to NATO. 
Venizelos, however, feared that Turkey, in view of its own ad- 
mission to the Alliance, might attempt to extract a guarantee that 
the status of Cyprus would remain unchanged. Thus, Venizelos 
opted for an early approach. In communicating the Greek note, 
Venizelos asked Melas to repeat the familiar Greek offer of base 
rights to Britain anywhere on Greek soil.°! 

The Greek representation to the British government was even- 
tually made on 2 May 1951.9? The British Foreign Secretary 
Herbert Morrison made it clear that the British government had 
no intention of discussing the Greek proposals and ruled out any 
prospect of change in the foreseeable future. Instead, he urged 
the Greek government to dampen down agitation and ‘to avoid 
provoking criticism from their Turkish neighbours'.9 Venizelos 
expressed disappointment but at the same time struck an 
apologetic tone assuring the British that his government by no 
means wished to create difficulties for ‘Greece’s old friends’. His 
awkward position was further revealed when he asked Norton 
whether any future Cypriot delegation ‘could not be prevented 
from leaving Cyprus’. Moreover, at least partly on American 
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advice, Venizelos preferred not to disclose both the Greek ap- 
proach and the British reply. When asked by journalists later in 
May, he merely stated that a Greek request for the cession of 
Cyprus still stood, although the international situation did not 
permit any further steps for its fulfilment.“ Indeed, Venizelos 
had already given the Americans assurances that his government 
had no intention of raising the question at the UN General 
Assembly. However, emphasising his difficulties particularly in 
view of the forthcoming elections, he appealed for American sup- 
port in an effort to convince the British ‘to make even [the] most 
vague and general sort of statement'. The State Department refus- 
ed to grant Venizelos such assistance. On the other hand, it made 
clear that American foreign policy makers were ‘not prepared 


[to] discount [the] sincerity [of] Turkish apprehensions’.® 


A Burst of Intransigence 

Meanwhile, Makarios continued his efforts to further the cause 
of Enosis. Although his public rhetoric sounded as uncompromis- 
ing as ever, in his discussions with the American and British Am- 
bassadors he displayed a different spirit. Talking to Peurifoy the 
Archbishop emphasised his *warm friendship for the US' and 
played up the danger of the current situation in Cyprus becom- 
ing an issue for communist propaganda. He also appeared will- 
ing to acquiesce to a British undertaking to discuss the matter 
*at some specific time in the future'. At the same time, however, 
he revealed the shortcomings of the Ethnarchy's reasoning: 
According to Peurifoy, Makarios tended to disregard the reac- 
tion of the Turkish government to Enosis and to overlook the 
dangers inherent in internationalisation. Peurifoy, for his part, 
suggested that, in the framework of the common anti-communist 
struggle, agitation on controversial issues should be avoided, and 
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strongly warned against the raising of the Cyprus question at the 
UN.“ In his meeting with the British Ambassador on 27 March, 
Makarios again appeared inclined to accept acompromise, when 
he stated that ‘there was a difference between refusing to discuss 
the matter in present circumstances and saying that the question 
was closed’. That was a point which Norton himself repeatedly 
but unsuccessfully attempted to impress upon the Foreign 
Office.9 

The American State Department, however, considered 
Makarios' suggestion worth discussing. On 3 April the officer 
in charge of Greek Affairs at the State Department, Norbert 
Anschuetz, put some ideas to the Counsellor of the British 
Embassy in Washington, George Jellicoe. Anschutz proposed a 
general statement along the lines suggested by Makarios to the 
effect that the British would be willing to discuss the possibility 
of a change at some future date. He also suggested a renewed 
constitutional offer, an offer of dual nationality to the Cypriots 
and ventured the idea of a ‘bargain’ between the Greek govern- 
ment and the British, whereby the earlier would undertake to 
discourage agitation about Enosis in return for Greece’s admis- 
sion to NATO. This latter proposal, however, when taken up by 
the British a few months later, would be repudiated by the State 
Department itself. Anschuetz’s communication, therefore, rais- 
ed doubts about the coherence of the American position on 
Cyprus. It was clear, however, that there was am increasing pre- 
occupation with the problem in Washington. It was only recently, 
on 21 March, that a Democrat Senator had introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an American commitment to discuss the matter 
in the event that was raised at the UN General Assembly.® 

Although the British Foreign Office had no intention of discuss- 
ing the American ideas, with the possible exception of a renew- 
ed constitutional offer, the chances for a compromise were under- 
mined by Makarios' unpredictable manoeuvering. In a press con- 
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ference held on 6 April the Archbishop stated that any British 
promise to discuss the Cyprus question at some time in the future 
would be unacceptable; he would only discuss a proposal pledg- 
ing the cession of Cyprus to Greece ‘within a reasonably short 
time’. Many quarters in Athens and Washington must have felt 
the ground cut from under their feet. Makarios went on to call 
upon the Greek government ‘to make an immediate démarche’ 
to the British and, if that failed, to raise the question at the forth- 
coming UN General Assembly. In any event, he declared, the 
Cypriots were determined to bring the matter before the inter- 
national organisation.9? 

Meanwhile, on 24 April, in a statement that provoked much 
criticism in Athens, the Turkish Foreign Minister Fuat Kóprülü 
stated to a Turkish newspaper that, although he had no reasons 
to believe that there would be any change in the status of Cyprus, 
Turkey *would oppose any proposals disadvantageous to Turkish 
interests’. Köprülü’s statement might have well been prompted 
by the increasing anxiety of the Turkish community in Cyprus 
in view of Greek pro-Enosis agitation. The Greek government 
strongly suspected British involvement. There was no doubt, 
however, that, once Turkish interest in Cyprus arose, it was bound 
to develop. The Turks had often approached the British asking 
for assurances. In July 1951 concern was expressed to the 
Americans too. Citing a press report alleging US support for an 
eventual Anglo-Greek accommodation on Cyprus, the Turkish 
Ambassador in Washington Feridun Erkin informed the State 
Department that, while seeing no need for a change, his govern- 
ment expected to be party to any future reconsideration of the 
status of the Island.”! 
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Anglo-American Deliberations 

Against this background, the Americans proposed to the British 
high level talks on Cyprus. Their main objective was to prevent 
the matter from reaching the UN and thus avoid the risk of a 
split in the Western camp. With this aim in mind, they continued 
to advise the introduction of ‘inoccuous’ measures in Cyprus. 
The British, for their part, accepted to include Cyprus in the agen- 
da of Anglo-American talks on colonial matters. These were 
designed to facilitate a concerted US-UK approach in view of the 
Sixth UN General Assembly. At the same time, British efforts 
to incite American interest in the strategic value of Cyprus were 
meeting with some success. Early in 1951, the US Air Force asked 
for the use of facilities in Cyprus while at roughly the same time 
the Americans sounded the British about the use of the Island 
as a training area for American marines. Some time later, 
however, to the dismay of the Foreign Office, they withdrew this 
latter proposal realising that it might provoke ‘a renewed bout 
of (. . .) agitation’.’? 

The definition of British objectives in view of the colonial talks 
was based on the recently reaffirmed position of the COS regard- 
ing the strategic importance of a British-held Cyprus. On these 
grounds, the British military had asked for a ‘firm and un- 
equivocal statement’ repudiating any prospect of change. Con- 
sidering that such statement would be much more effective if sup- 
ported by the US, the British Foreign Office embraced the idea 
of a joint public Anglo-American declaration on Cyprus. Fur- 
thermore, Norton had suggested that the anxiety of Greece and 
Turkey to become members of NATO should be exploited in order 
to extract an undertaking from both countries not to make fuss 
about Cyprus. The British Embassy in Washington had come up 
with a similar proposal. The Americans, however, objected and 
the idea was abandoned. Finally, the position was adopted that 
the best course would be to keep Cyprus ‘out of the news as much 
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as possible'.? These views were eventually combined in an aide- 
mémoire which the British Embassy handed to the State Depart- 
ment on 13 August 1951. After emphasising the need for com- 
plete British sovereignty over Cyprus for the foreseeable future, 
the document pre-empted any American proposal by claiming that 
no 'palliative measures" would appease pro-Enosis feeling or 
discourage effectively any ‘trouble-makers’ from raising the matter 
at the UN. Therefore, it was maintained, ‘every effort’ should 
be made to keep the issue out of the limelight and, particularly, 
to avoid discussion at the UN. Finally, the British suggested a 
joint public statement affirming American support for the British 
position."^ 

Although the American reply offered recognition of the funda- 
mental British position regarding the need to retain Cyprus, the 
British request for a joint public statement was rejected. Instead, 
it was suggested that the Americans could *be more helpful by 
refraining from becoming directly the publicly identified’ with 
the British position. Moreover, the Americans insisted on the need 
for *certain helpful adjustments! which might strengthen the posi- 
tion of the two Western powers. In that sense, the State Depart- 
ment suggested a renewed constitutional offer, the repeal of the 
repressive measures and an offer for dual nationality. The 
British retorted that the constitutional offer of 1948 still remain- 
ed open and that an expressed renewal would be meaningless. 
They also rejected the idea of dual nationality as bound to lead 
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to ‘divided allegiance’ and defended the retention of the repressive 
laws. Instead, the British continued their unsuccessful effort to 
extract a common public statement." 

By summer 1951, the situation looked calm. In Greece there 
was a period of prolonged political fermentation during which 
the weak Venizelos government assumed a purely care-taker 
character. The elections of 9 September resulted in a stalemate 
as no single party was returned with an absolute majority. Even 
the coalition of Plastiras’ EPEK and Venizelos' Liberal Party 
could hardly muster a working majority in parliament. Further- 
more, it was not until 20 September that Greece along with Turkey 
was invited to join the NATO alliance. In addition to securing 
the country's admission to NATO, the governments of Venizelos 
and Plastiras pursued the election of Greece as a non-permanent 
member of the Security Council. In that effort they could count 
on full American support but the position of the British and the 
countries of the Commonwealth was far from encouraging. 
Therefore, in view of these considerations, Greek governments 
were hardly in a position to antagonise the two major Western 
powers on an issue which by no means was regarded an objec- 
tive of immediate priority. The fact that the statement of policy 
of the Plastiras government contained no reference to the ques- 
tion of Cyprus was indicative of official Greek thinking." 

The British, however, being anxious to discourage Greek in- 
terest in Cyprus, came very near to provoking the opposite results. 
When the North Atlantic Treaty was being revised in order to 
provide for the inclusion of the two new members, the British 
proposed the expressed exclusion of Cyprus from the area of 
operational responsibility of NATO. The Americans, however, 
had a different view. The State Department regarded such action 
provocative and successfully pressed the British to abandon their 
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proposal,’® Meanwhile, the British COS faced the prospect of 
Cyprus playing a greater role in their strategic plans for the Middle 
East. At the time of the admission of Greece and Turkey into 
NATO London was trying to promote the establishment of a new 
regional defence arrangement, the Middle East Command, in 
which Turkey was expected to play a crucial part. The main aim 
of that scheme was to facilitate the continuation of British military 
presence in the region, the Suez area in particular. The plan got 
off to a bad start, as Egypt, having already abrogated the 1936 
Treaty, which provided for the stationing of British troops on 
its soil, refused to participate in the Command. As a result, the 
British COS started to consider the prospect of transfering their 
Middle Eastern headquarters from Egypt to Cyprus. The 
Americans seemed to approve the idea but it was not until the 
end of 1952 that the British military leaders agreed in principle 
to an eventual transfer. In the meantime, no steps had been taken 
to turn Cyprus into a suitable military centre, as the British still 
hoped for an accommodation with Egypt which would secure their 
presence in the Canal zone. The fact, therefore, remained that 
in 1951-1952 the Island, lacking in infrastructure and natural 
facilities, harbours in particular, could not play host to substan- 
tial ground or naval forces.” 


An Anglo-Greek Exchange 

During November 1951 domestic pressures on the Greek govern- 
ment increased. The Ethnarchy representatives in Athens and their 
local supporters, PEAEK and the Church in particular, continued 
to stir up matters while the opposition press attacked the govern- 
ment for omitting Cyprus from its statement of policy. There was 
also a fair amount of pressure from within the government ranks. 
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Still, the only sign of official interest was a mere reference by 
Politis, the Greek representative at the UN General Assembly, 
to the inadequacy of the Charter with regard to the right of non- 
self-governing territories for complete emancipation.9 Within a 
few days, however, the matter assumed increased proportions. 
In Britain, where a new Conservative government had just taken 
office, remarks by the new Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Anthony Nutting, to Greek journalists gave rise 
to hopes for a change in British attitude. Referring to Cyprus, 
Nutting stated that ‘whatever may be the long-term thoughts or 
intentions of Greece or Great Britain, the immediate position must 
inevitably be influenced by the strategic situation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean’. This somewhat sibyline remark was further con- 
founded, when, replying to a question not directly related to 
Cyprus, Nutting said that his government ‘was always prepared 
to discuss matters with friendly governments’. The Greek press 
interpreted these statements under the most favourable light and 
the Greek government felt compelled to ascertain British views 
anew.?! 

On 22 November, speaking at the Fourth Committee of the 
UN General Assembly dealing with non-self-governing territories 
the Greek representative, Georgios Mavros, complained that the 
UK was withholding from the UN information regarding the 
political aspirations of the majority of the Cypriot population. 
He then went on to express the hope that the British government 
would satisfy these aspirations in conformity with the principles 
of the international organisation. That was indeed the first time 
that a Greek delegate made note of the problem at an interna- 
tional body, and, according to Mavros' own account, he had done 
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so largely on his own initiative.? On the very day Mavros refer- 
red to the question of Cyprus at the UN, students held pro-Enosis 
demonstrations in Athens and clashed with the police. There were 
casualties and the government was assailed for the behaviour of 
the security forces. On 24 November the Greek Deputy Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs Evangelos Averoff visited the new British 
Ambassador, Sir Charles Peake, and spoke to him of the mount- 
ing pressure upon his government. Averoff feared that if the op- 
position brought the matter of Cyprus in parliament, the Greek 
government ‘might decide to resign rather than face a vote’. A 
Greek aide-mémoire was also handed to the British Embassy, 
which, after explaining the strains and stresses facing the govern- 
ment, concluded that ‘a change of policy regarding the Cyprus 
question might have to be contemplated’.?? 

Peake, who did not share his predecessor’s misgivings regar- 
ding the expediency of British policy, tended to believe that the 
Greek government itself was responsible for every outburst of 
pro-Enosis agitation. Therefore, he readily dismissed internal 
pressures as a mere pretence. After the misinterpretation of 
Nutting’s statements, the British position on Cyprus should be 
expressed unequivocally. The chance was afforded during the ses- 
sion of the North Atlantic Council which was held in Rome in 
late 1951. Greece, along with Turkey, had been invited to send 
observers and Averoff headed the Greek team. According to the 
latter’s account, the British Ambassador had suggested a meeting 
with Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden to discuss the matter of 
Cyprus. Indeed, Averoff met Eden in Rome on 29 November but 
as soon as he attempted to raise the subject, Eden interrupted 
to make clear that Cyprus was not a topic which he was prepared 
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to discuss. Averoff’s attempt to explain the pressures facing the 
Greek government, met with a further rebuff. Eden remarked 
that he could not allow British policy to be influenced on the 
account of domestic Greek difficulties and the conversation ended 
coldly.** Meanwhile, the Turkish government had for the first 
time expressed its concern to the Greeks officially. After Mavros' 
speech at the Fourth Committee, the Greek Ambassador in 
Ankara was given a warning that it would be a ‘dangerous’ act 
for the Greek government to raise the Cyprus question? 


Makarios’ 1952 Campaign 

During the first year on the throne, Makarios energetically 
sought to reorganise the nationalist camp and to consolidate the 
position of the Ethnarchy on a pro-Enosis platform. He set up 
an Ethnarchy Council consisting of staunch nationalists which 
undertook to organise the Enosis campaign. At the same time, 
in order to check AKEL’s influence, he encouraged the reorganisa- 
tion of nationalist trade unions and the development of a 
nationalist youth movement. The Ethnarchy could also count on 
the support of the strong farmers' unions. Then, on 25 April 1952, 
the Archbishop convened a ‘Pancyprian National Assembly’ in 
order to obtain the consensus of the nationalist camp on his next 
steps. Addressing the six hundred delegates, Makarios declared 
his intention to step up the Enosis campaign. Once more, he ex- 
cluded any contact with the colonial authorities and held out the 
possibility of a civil disobedience campaign. Above all, he pro- 
posed a renewed effort towards internationalisation. Indeed, the 
meeting approved a resolution inviting the Greek government to 
bring the question of Cyprus before the next UN General 
Assembly. Immediately afterwards, Makarios embarked upon a 
tour which brought him to the Lebanon, Syria and Egypt, in an 
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attempt to arouse the interest of the Arab world in the cause of 
Enosis.8° Meanwhile, the Governor of Cyprus had attempted to 
secure the assent of the new Conservative government to the in- 
troduction of more repressive measures. More specifically, Wright 
requested authority to suppress newspapers by executive action 
or else to proscribe AKEL. As the Colonial Office still hesitated 
to give its approval, the Governor pressed for a ‘very firm state- 
ment'. Eden, however, dismissed this proposal as bound to pro- 
voke trouble at a time when, according to his information, the 
movement for Enosis had died down.* 

However, it would not be long before the matter would once 
again be brought to the fore of Greek politics. Indeed, after con- 
cluding his tour of Arab states, Makarios visited Athens where 
PEAEK had already been escalating its activities. When in early 
May Field-Marshal Montgomery and Lord Halifax visited Athens, 
PEAEK, assisted by the students’ organisations and the General 
Confederation of Labour, staged a mass-demonstration in Athens. 
The rally was addressed by the Archbishop of Athens who 
reiterated the claim for the union of Cyprus with Greece. On 14 
May a group of deputies, including supporters of the government, 
attempted to introduce a resolution asking the latter to advance 
the cause of Enosis before the British and the UN. Speaking for 
the Greek Rally, Panayotis Kanellopoulos suggested a special 
meeting of government and opposition leaders to formulate Greek 
policy on the matter. Field-Marshal Papagos, however, 
repudiated his lieutenant's suggestion. The leader of the Greek 
Rally apparently regarded Kanellopoulos' initiative as inconsistent 
with the line of non-cooperation, which the Rally pursued in an 
effort to force the government out of office. His main political 
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adviser, Spiros Markezinis, confided to the British that the Field- 
Marshal ‘disagreed with the Government’s policy of encourag- 
ing public agitation’ and believed that no steps should be taken 
until he was in a position to handle the matter personally. As 
Sir Charles observed, Papagos’ line, whatever its motives, ‘was 
bound to operate to (British) advantage’. It should also be noted 
that, according to British reports, the pro-Papagos’ press was 
‘every bit as vociferous’ as the rest of the Greek press in its sup- 
port for Enosis.*? 

In any case, the Greek government did make an effort to ex- 
tract a modest British concession. An approach had already been 
made by King Paul during his trip to England in February 1952, 
where he attended the funeral of King George the Sixth. British 
officials, however, pointed at British difficulties in Egypt and Iran 
to discourage further discussion. On the occasion of Lord 
Halifax’s visit in May the attempt was repeated. The King ex- 
pounded to his visitor the merits of the ‘stick and carrot’ approach 
while the acting Prime Minister Venizelos (Plastiras had been 
seriously ill for most of his tenure of office) pleaded for a British 
gesture of understanding. Talking to the King, Halifax, who was 
not a member of the British cabinet, expressed the view that it 
was the duty of the British to get the Cypriots ‘forward to self- 
government, after which stage they could no doubt choose for 
themselves’. This remark, however, far from coincided with 
official British line. Indeed, minuting Halifax’s report on his talks 
with Greek leaders, Eden deplored the former Foreign Minister’s 
lack of ‘firmness’.” 

On 6 June 1952 Makarios arrived to Athens with the avowed 
purpose to press the Greek government to ‘undertake the handl- 
ing of the Cyprus question in a more determined manner’. 
Significantly, throughout his visit, Makarios made no attempt 
to contact either the American or the British Embassy. Venizelos 
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tried to secure the cooperation of the opposition in presenting 
a co-ordinated position. Papagos, while refusing to cooperate, 
stated that the Greek Rally ‘would not seek to benefit from the 
matter for party ends’. Indeed, in their contacts with Makarios, 
both government officials and Papagos maintained what a British 
report described as ‘an attitude of reserve’. Moreover, in order 
to discourage undue expectations, the government through ap- 
parently inspired press comment and other means did not cease 
to emphasise the difficulties standing in the way of an appeal to 
the UN?! 

Venizelos’ position vis-à-vis the champions of Enosis became 
even more difficult by another ill-timed British statement. On 17 
June Nutting stated to Greek journalists categorically that his 
government regarded the question of the status of Cyprus closed. 
As a result, the entire Greek press rose in support of inter- 
nationalisation. Averoff publicly questioned the reasoning behind 
Nutting's statement, while Venizelos felt compelled to reveal his 
approach to Halifax. At the same time, he submitted to the British 
Ambassador an unofficial communication of his thoughts, in 
which he once more expressed fear of a possible deterioration 
of Anglo-Greek relations if the negative British attitude con- 
tinued.?? Moreover, on 20 June the Greek Ambassador in Lon- 
don was instructed to make an informal approach to the Foreign 
Office on the subject. To the old proposal of a transfer of 
sovereignty with the British retaining whatever bases or other 
facilities they deemed necessary, Melas added the idea of an 
Anglo-Greek condominium. If none of the above was acceptable, 
the Greek government would be satisfied with a declaration of 
British intention to re-examine the problem at a later date. It was, 
however, a singularly unfortunate moment, as, against British 
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advice, the Greek government had just offered recognition to the 
Egyptian monarch’s title as King of Sudan. This last attempt of 
the Centre governments to plead for a relaxation of the British 
stand fared no better than previous ones.” 

Makarios kept calling for an immediate appeal to the UN. That 
was a prospect, however, which not only the British but also the 
Americans were determined to prevent. Talking to the press on 
23 June, Venizelos admitted that the Americans had advised the 
Greek government not to raise the matter at the UN. At the same 
time, he paid lip service to Greece’s right to decide ‘if and when 
and how’ to raise the matter.?* His position became even more 
complicated when, a day later, Makarios issued a statement con- 
tending that the acting Prime Minister had stated to his Beatitude 
that the Greek government examined that prospect seriously. For 
a moment, the British were seriously worried. The Foreign Office 
realised that there were many ways open to the Greek govern- 
ment if it decided to place the question of Cyprus on the agenda 
of the UN General Assembly. It was further believed that such 
a motion would receive sufficient votes to permit its discussion. 
These fears were intensified as domestic pressure on the Greek 
government mounted. On 4 July a four-hour silent protest organis- 
ed by PEAEK against British domination of Cyprus was attend- 
ed throughout Greece. Immediately afterwards, Archbishop 
Spyridon visited Venizelos and urged him to raise the matter 
without delay; the latter’s attitude remained equivocal.” 

British reactions did not delay. The British Ambassador chose 
Makarios’ reception by King Paul as a suitable opportunity to 
take Venizelos to task. When faced with Peake’s strongly-worded 
démarche, the acting Premier seemed to retreat. Professing anxiety 
‘to get the question of Enosis out of the limelight’, he appealed for 
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British help in the form of what he called a ‘very little formula’. 
Peake categorically ruled out any modification of British attitude. 
The British ambassador also made a more carefully-worded 
representation to the King.” 

American reaction, although less manifest, was none the less 
effective. Shortly after the Greek communication of 20 June to 
the Foreign Office, Venizelos asked for the American views 
regarding a possible reference to the question of Cyprus during 
the forthcoming General Assembly. The Greek permanent 
representative at the UN, Alexis Kyrou, was of Cypriot descent 
and, according to the State Department, had often approached 
the Americans on the question of Cyprus without instructions 
from his government. The State Department saw in these ap- 
proaches a Greek attempt to involve the Americans in the matter 
and, ultimately, to attribute a decision against internationalisation 
to American reaction. It was in this spirit that Venizelos’ earlier 
disclosure of American objections had been interpreted. Peurifoy, 
for his part, had already indicated that the developing resentment 
towards the UK in Greece might also affect the Americans, if 
they appeared to become publicly involved. The US Ambassador 
did not exclude the possibility of the Cyprus question creating 
problems for the American position in the whole area. On these 
grounds, the State Department refrained from communicating 
any ‘official’ attitude to the Greek government, despite its firm 
position against a discussion of the matter at the UN. Instead, 
Peurifoy was instructed to emphasise the dangers resulting from 
further agitation for Greek-Turkish relations. This argument, it 
was hoped, could have an effect on Venizelos, who was considered 
an ardent supporter of Greek-Turkish cooperation.” 

Eventually, on 23 July, Venizelos informed Makarios that the 
Greek government would not raise the question of Cyprus at the 
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General Assembly. Venizelos’ decision was undoubtedly influenc- 
ed by the sharp deterioration of Anglo-Greek relations during 
the summer of 1952.° Furthermore, Kyrou himself advised the 
government against taking action at the UN.” What weighed 
more in Venizelos’ mind might well have been the very uncer- 
tainty of the government's future. With a still incapacitated Prime 
Minister, the government faced increasing pressure not only by 
the Greek Rally but also by the US Ambassador to introduce the 
majority system and open the way to new elections. Therefore, 
Venizelos could hardly afford to open a new front, however strong 
the popular feeling on Cyprus might have been. Makarios ex- 
pressed indignation at Venizelos’ decision and resorted to Field- 
Marshal Papagos, only to get the reply that it was for the govern- 
ment to handle the problem. The exasperated Archbishop broad- 
casted a message to the Greek public denouncing the attitude of 
both government and opposition and calling the people to ‘im- 
pose’ on them the demand for an appeal to the UN. In a press 
conference Makarios declared that internationalisation was the 
only way ahead since the British government ‘had shut the door 
on direct agreement with Greece’. Moreover, he accused the 
British for inspiring Turkish opposition to the union of Cyprus 
with Greece. On 26 July he returned to Cyprus having expressed 
his ‘determination to pursue the struggle more intensively and 
with a more ‘‘combative spirit’”’ 1% 
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The Plastiras — Venizelos government resigned on 10 October, 
before the Seventh General Assembly was convened. The care- 
taker government, which succeeded it, simply lacked the authority 
to pursue any major issue of foreign policy. In the case of Cyprus, 
it lacked the willingness too. According to British information, 
officials of the Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs suggested to 
Foreign Minister Filippos Dragoumis to put the matter ‘on a dif- 
ferent basis’, which would not create difficulties for the relations 
of Greece with its ‘traditional ally’. It was clear that such an ap- 
proach could only be based on silence. Indeed, Kyrou was in- 
structed to ‘be very cautious’ in his contacts with Archbishop 
Makarios, who had arrived in New York to further the cause of 
Enosis, and to avoid provoking the British at the various com- 
mittees. What the American attitude was at the time is not clear, 
as all relevant documents remain classified. No doubt, 
however, the US encouraged Greek inaction. Eventually, the 
seventh session of the General Assembly was completed with only 
*a very moderate and oblique' reference to Cyprus made before 
the Fourth Committee dealing with non-self-governing territories 
by the Greek representative Constantinos Triantafyllakos.! A 
few weeks later, on 16 November 1952, Greece acquired a new 
government with an almost unprecedented parliamentary majori- 
ty. It was a victory for Field-Marshal Papagos, whose election 
was greeted with satisfaction by the British and the Americans 
alike. Ironically enough, however, it would be this Conservative 
cabinet that would eventually defy Allied counsel and would opt 
for internationalisation, thus opening a new chapter in a still un- 
folding drama. 


An Assessment 
During 1949-1952 the British still looked bent on ruling Cyprus 
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NA, DS 747C.00/10-2852. 
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indefinitely. Their decision against any change stemmed from the 
strategic requirements of their perceived position as the leading 
Western power in the Middle East. The importance UK plann- 
ing attached to that area was clearly expressed by Eden in June 
1952. ‘In time of war’ — he noted — ‘the Middle East will have 
priority second only to Western Europe'.!? As the COS had 
repeatedly put it, Cyprus was the only territory in that region 
where the UK could exercise sovereign rights. Therefore, the Island 
would be of great value for British — and allied — strategic plan- 
ning in case of conflict. This, however, was a matter of the future, 
because in 1952 Cyprus still was in no position to accommodate 
large military, naval or air force units. Closely related to this 
purely strategic consideration was the anxiety of the British 
governments, Labour or Conservative, to preserve Britain’s image 
as a power determined to maintain its leading role in that area. 
In the face of the increasing challenge of Arab nationalism, they 
deemed it essential not to give any sign of resignation and, at 
the same time, to keep their options open in case retreat in Suez 
or elsewhere proved inevitable. When, in December 1952, the 
British cabinet agreed in principle to move the Middle East Head- 
quarters to Cyprus, Eden supported this decision in a way that 
revealed much about British thinking: A move to Cyprus, he 
claimed, ‘would be very acceptable to Turkey and should help 
to convince the Greeks that we intended to stay in the island’.!% 
On these grounds, the British governments were prepared to resist 
the right of the Greek majority of the Island in self-determination, 
thereby alienating 80% of its population, and to risk a deteriora- 
tion in Anglo-Greek relations. Regarding the Turkish factor, the 
British both took into account Ankara's possible reaction and 
were inclined to use it as a trump card vis à vis the Greeks. 
In order to keep the conflict with Athens in manageable pro- 
portions; London persistently sought American support. The 
Americans had only a vague interest in Cyprus, which, however, 


103. ‘British Overseas Obligations', memo. by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 18 June 1952, PRO, CAB 129, C (52) 202. 
104. Cabinet Committee, meeting of 3 Dec. 1952, PRO, CAB 128, 25, CC (52) 101. 
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could grow as, in the early 1950s, international tension mounted 
and British defensive capabilities declined. The Korean War and 
the consequent uneasiness that pervaded Washington decisively 
tipped the scale in favour of the British position in the question 
of Cyprus. The British did their best to present their case while 
the Greek governments were too weak and too dependent to 
undertake a similar campaign in favour of Enosis; yet, the 
Americans remained reluctant to support the British views openly. 
Traditional anti-colonialism and respect for the principles of the 
UN still had some bearing on State Department thinking. This 
trend, if upheld, might have proved a valuable asset to the Greek 
cause. 

It is also a fact that the campaign for Enosis was not launched 
under the best auspices possible. The international situation re- 
mained tense and grew worse after events in Korea; this adversely 
affected Greek-Cypriot efforts to win support in the West; Greece 
was just coming out from a bloody civil war and its leaders could 
hardly afford to sustain an irredentist claim against an Ally; 
Turkey, although still an unknown factor, was in position to com- 
plicate matters dangerously; finally, however united in their 
demand for Enosis the Greek-Cypriots were, they were also deeply 
and bitterly divided politically. Although the extent to which 
Cypriot party politics influenced the inception and conduct of 
the 1949-1952 campaign cannot be adequately assessed without 
study of Ethnarchy and AKEL sources, it seems that the an- 
tagonism between these two poles was at least partly responsible 
for the timing of the campaign. Furthermore, the Ethnarchy, 
which undertook to lead the struggle, consistently underrated the 
Turkish factor, overestimated the chances for international sup- 
port and did little to coordinate efforts with the responsible Greek 
governments. However, the unacceptable reality of foreign 
domination and the frustration caused by British recalcitrance 
were factors conducive to precipitous action. 

The Greek governments, for their part, were caught in a grave 
dilemma: either to endorse the Enosis campaign and endanger 
relations with Britain while provoking the US or disapprove it 
openly and incur public indignation. A series of weak coalitions 
feeling dependent on continuing US assistance could hardly afford 
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to antagonise allies against American counsel. No evidence sup- 
ports British — and, occasionally, American — accusations that 
Athens had inspired and directed the Enosis campaign. Given the 
momentum the cause of Enosis had gained both in Cyprus and 
among the Greek public, there was simply no need for official 
encouragement. On the contrary, the governments of that period 
looked deeply embarrassed by and did much to discourage what 
they considered an untimely initiative. British short-sighted in- 
transigence, however, and the Ethnarchy’s steadfast determina- 
tion to carry out the fight left little room for Athens to influence 
the course of the matter decisively. 
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